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PREFACE 


I HAVB called this work a “ sketch ” because the 
mateiials do not exist for a portrait which shall be 
at once authentic and complete The origmal au¬ 
thorities which are now extant for the life of Caesar 
are his own writings, the speeches and letteis of 
Cicero, the eighth book of the “ Commentaries ” on 
the wars m Gaul and the history of the Alexandrian 
war, by Aulus Hiitms, the accounts of the African 
war and of the wai m Spam, composed by persons 
who were unquestionably present m those two cam¬ 
paigns To these must be added the “ Leges Julias ” 
which are preserved m the Corpus Juris Civilis 
Sallust contributes a speech, and Catullus a poem 
A few hints can be gathered from the Epitome of 
Livy and the fragments of Vano, and here the con- 
tempoiary sources which can he entirely depended 
upon are brought to an end 

The secondary group of authorities from which 
the popular histones of the time have been chiefly 
taken are Appian, Plutarch, Suetonius, and Dion 
Cassius Of these the first three were divided fiom 
the period which they desciibe by nearly a century 
and a half, Dion Cassius by moie than two centuiies 
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They had means of knowledge which no longer exist 
— the writings, for instance, of Asmins PoUio, who 
was one of CsBsai’s officers But Asmms Polho’s 
accounts of Caesar’s actions, as repoited by Appian, 
cannot always be reconciled with the Commentaiies, 
and all these foui writers relate incidents as facts 
which are sometimes demonstrably false Suetonius 
IS appaiently the most trustworthy His narrative, 
like those of his coutempoiaries, was colored by 
tradition His biogiaphies of the eailiei Caesais 
betiay the same spiut of animosity against them 
which taints the credibility of Tacitus, and pievailed 
for so mcmy yeais in aristocratic Roman society 
But Suetonius shows nevertheless an effort at ve- 
lacity, an antiquarian curiosity and diligence, and a 
seiious anxiety to tell his stoi y impai tnilly Sueto¬ 
nius, m the absence of evidence direct or presump¬ 
tive to the contrary, I have felt myself able to fol¬ 
low The other three writers I have trusted only 
when I have found them partially confirmed by evi¬ 
dence which is better to be relied upon 

The picture which I have drawn will thus be 
found deficient m many details which have passed 
into general acceptance, and I have been unable to 
claim for it a higher title than that of an outline 
drawing 
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CHAPTEE I. 

To the student of poLtical history and to the Eng¬ 
lish student above all others, the conversion of the 
Roman Republic into a military empire commands a 
peculiar interest Notwithstanding many differences, 
the Enghsh and the Romans essentially lesemble one 
another The early Romans possessed the faculty of 
self-government beyond any people of whom we have 
histoiical knowledge, with the one exception of oui- 
selves In virtue of their temporal freedom, they be¬ 
came the most powerful nation in the known world, 
and their hberties peiished only when Rome became 
the mistress of conquered races, to whom she was un¬ 
able or unwillmg to extend her privileges If Eng¬ 
land was similarly supreme, if all rival powers were 
eclipsed by her or laid under hei feet, the imperial 
tendencies, which are as stiongly maiked m us as oui 
love of hbeity, might lead us ovei the same course to 
the same end. If there be one lesson which history 
clearly teaches, it is this, that free nations cannot 
govern subject provinces If they are unable or un¬ 
willmg to admit their dependencies to share then 
own constitution, the constitution itself will fall in 
pieces fiom mere incompetence for its duties 

We talk often foolishly of the necessities of things, 
1 
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and WQ blame circumstances foi the consequences of 
our own follies and vices, but theie aie faults which 
aie not faults of will, but faults of meie uiadequacy 
to some unforeseen position Human nature is equal 
to much, but not to eveiy thing It can luse to alti¬ 
tudes where it is alike unable to sustain itself oi to 
retiie fiom them to a safei elevation Yet when the 
field is open it pushes forwaid, and moderation m the 
pursuit of gieatiiess is never learnt and never will be 
leaint. Men of genius are governed by their in¬ 
stinct, they follow wheie instinct leads them, and 
the public hfe of a nation is but the life of successive 
generations of statesmen, whose horizon is hounded, 
and who act from day to day as immediate mteiests 
suggest The populai leader of the houi sees some 
present difficulty oi present oppoitiiiiity of distinc¬ 
tion He deals -with each question as it arises, leav¬ 
ing future consequences to those who are to come 
after him The situation changes from period to 
period, and tendencies aie generated with an acceler¬ 
ating force, which, when once established, can never 
be reversed When the contiol of reason is once re¬ 
moved, the catastiophe is no longer distant, and then 
nations, like all organized creations, all foims of hfe, 
from the meanest flowei to the highest human msti- 
tution, pass thioiigh the inevitably lecuirmg stages 
of growth and tiansfoi matron and decay A com¬ 
monwealth, says Ciceio, ought to be immortal, aud 
forever to renew its youth Yet commonwealths 
have proved as unenduimg as any other natural 
object — 

EvPij tiling that grows 
Holds in peifection but a little moment, 

And this huge state piusoiiteth nought but shows, 

Whereon the stars lu si lout lullueuee couiiuluc 
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Nevertheless, “ as the heavens are high above the 
earth, so is wisdom above folly ” Goethe compares 
life to a game at whist, wheie the cards aie dealt out 
by destiny, and the rules of the game are fixed sub¬ 
ject to these conditions, the playeis are left to win 
or lose, according to their skill or want of skill The 
life of a nation, like the life of a man, may be pio- 
longed in honor into the fulness of its time, or it may 
pensh prematurely, for want of guidance, by violence 
or internal disorders And thus the history of na¬ 
tional 1 evolutions is to statesmanship what the pathol¬ 
ogy of disease is to the art of medicine. The physi¬ 
cian cannot airest the coming on of age Where 
disease has laid hold upon the constitution he cannot 
expel it But he may check the progress of the 
evil if he can recognize the symptoms in time He 
can save life at the cost of an unsound limb He 
can tell us how to preserve our health when we have 
it, he can warn us of the conditions under which 
paiticular disoideis will have us at disadvantage 
And so with nations amidst the endless vaiiety of 
circumstances there aie constant phenomena which 
give notice of approaching danger, there aie courses 
of action which have unifoimly produced the same 
results, and the wise politicians aie those who have 
learnt fiom experience the real tendencies of things, 
unmisled by supeificial differences, who can shun the 
rocks where others have been wrecked, or from fore¬ 
sight of what IS commg can be cool when the peril is 
upon them 

For these reasons, the fall of the Roman Republic 
IB exceptionally instinictive to us A constitutional 
goveiTiment the most enduiing and the most power¬ 
ful that evei existed was put on its tiial, and found 
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wanting We see it m its growtli, we see the causes 
which undermined its strength We see attempts to 
check the growing mischief fail, and we see why they 
failed And we see, finally, when nothing seemed 
BO hkely as complete dissolution, the whole system 
changed by a violent operation, and the dying pa¬ 
tient’s life protracted for further centuries of power 
and usefulness 

Agam, irrespective of the direct teaching which 
we may gather from them, particular epochs m his¬ 
tory have tlie charm for us which dramas have — 
periods when the great actors on the stage of life 
stand before us with the distinctness with which they 
appear in the creations of a poet There have not 
been many such periods, for to see the past, it is not 
enough for us to be able to look at it through the 
eyes of contemporaries, these contemporaries them¬ 
selves must have been parties to the scenes which 
they describe They must have had full opportuni¬ 
ties of knowledge They must have had eyes which 
could see thmgs in then true proportions They 
must have had, m addition, the rare literary powers 
which can convey to others through the medium of 
language an exact picture of their own minds, and 
such happy combmations occur but occasionally m 
thousands of years Generation after generation 
passes by, and is ciiimbled mto sand as rocks are 
crumbled by the sea. Each brought with it its he¬ 
roes and its villains, its triumphs and its sorrows , 
but the history is formless legend, incredible and un¬ 
intelligible, the figures of the actois are indistinct as 
the rude ballad or ruder inscription, which may be 
the only authentic record of them We do not see 
the men and women, we see only the outlmes of them 
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which have heen woven into tiadition as tbe;;; ap¬ 
peared to the loves oi hatreds of passionate admirers 
or enemies Of such times we know nothing, save 
the broad results as they are measured from century 
to centuiy, with here and there some m destructible 
pebble, some law, some fragment of remarkable 
poetry which has resisted decomposition These pe¬ 
riods are the proper subject of the philosophic his- 
toiian, and to him we leave them But there are 
others, a few, at which mtellectual activity was as 
great as it is now, with its written records surviving, 
in which the passions, the opmions, the ambitions of 
the age, aie all before us, wheie the actors in the 
great drama speak then own thoughts in their own 
words, where we heai their enemies denounce them 
and then filends piaise them, wheie we aie oui- 
selves plunged amidst the hopes and feais of the 
hour, to feel the conflicting emotions and to sympa¬ 
thize in the struggles which again seem to live and 
here philosophy is at fault Philosophy, when we 
are face to face with real men, is as powerless as over 
the Iliad or King Lear The overmastering human 
interest transcends explanation We do not sit in 
judgment on the light or the wrong, we do not seek 
out causes to account for what takes place, feeling 
too conscious of the madequacy of our analysis. We 
see human beings possessed by different impulses, 
and woiking out a preordamed result, as the subtle 
foices drive each along the path marked out for him, 
and history becomes the moie impressive to us wheie 
it least immediately mstructs 

With such vividness, with such transparent clear¬ 
ness the age stands before us of Cato and Pompey, 
of Cicero and Julius Crnsar; the more distmctly be- 
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cause it was an age in so many ways the counterpart 
of our own, the blossoming penod of the old civiliza¬ 
tion, when the intellect was trained to the highest 
point which it could reach, and on the great subjects 
of human mteiest, on morals and politics, on poetry 
and art, even on religion itself and the speculative 
pioblems of life, men thought as we thmk, doubted 
where we doubt, argued as we argue, aspired and 
struggled after the same objects It was an age of 
inatenal pi ogress and mateiial civihzation, an age of 
civil liberty and mtellectnal culture, an age of pam¬ 
phlets and epigrams, of salons and of dinner parties, of 
senatorial majorities and electoral conuption The 
highest offices of state were open in theory to the 
meanest citizen , they weie confined, in fact, to those 
who had the longest purses, or the most ready use of 
the tongue on populai platforms Distinctions of 
birth had been exchanged for distinctions of wealth 
The stiuggles between plebeians and patncians for 
equality of privilege weie ovei, and a new division 
had been foimed between the party of propeity and 
a paity who desiied a change in the structiiie of so¬ 
ciety The fiee cultivatois were disappeaiing fiom 
the soil Italy was being absorbed into vast estates, 
held by a few favored families and cultivated by 
slaves, while the old agncultural population was 
driven off the land, and was ciowded into towns 
The nch were extravagant, for life had ceased to 
have practical interest, except for its material pleas¬ 
ures, the occupation of the higher classes was to ob¬ 
tain money without laboi, and to spend it in idle 
enjoyment Patnotism survived on the lips, but pa¬ 
triotism meant the ascendency of the party which 
would maintain the existing order of things, or would 
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overthrow it for a more equal diBtnbution of the good 
things which alone were valued Religion, once the 
foundation of the laws and rule of personal conduct, 
had subsided into opinion The educated, m their 
heaits, disbelieved it Temples were still built with 
increasing splendor, the established forms were scru¬ 
pulously observed Pubbc men spoke conventionally 
of Providence, that they might throw on then op¬ 
ponents the odium of impiety, but of genuine belief 
that life had any serious meaning, there was none re- 
mammg beyond the circle of the silent, patient, igno¬ 
rant multitude The whole spiritual atmosphere was 
saturated with cant — cant moral, cant political, cant 
religious , an affectation of high principle which had 
ceased to touch the conduct, and flowed on m an in¬ 
creasing volume of insincere and unieal speech The 
truest thinkeis weie those who, hke Lucietius, spoke 
frankly out their real convictions, declared that Pi ev¬ 
idence was a dieara, and that man and the woild he 
lived in were mateiial phenomena, geueiated by nat¬ 
ural forces out of cosmic atoms, and into atoms to be 
again resolved 

Tendencies now in operation may a few generations 
hence land modem society in similai conclusions, un¬ 
less other convictions revive meanwhile and get the 
masteiy of them , of which possibility no inoie need 
be said than this, that unless there be such a revival 
in some shape or other, the forces, whatevei they be, 
which control the forms in which human things ad¬ 
just themselves, will make an end again, as they made 
an end before, of what aie called fiee institutions 
Popular forms of government are possible only when 
individual men can govern their own lives on moral 
prmciples, and when duty is of more impoi tance than 
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pleasure, and ]ustice than material expediency Rome 
at any rate had grown iipe for ]udgment The shape 
which the judgment assumed was due perhaps, m a 
measure, to a condition which has no longer a parallel 
among us. The men and women by whom the hard 
work of the woild was done weie chiefly slaves, and 
those who constitute the driving force of levolutions 
in modern Europe, lay then outside society, unable 
and perhaps uncaiing to affect its fate No change 
then possible would much influence the prospects of 
the unhappy bondsmen The triumph of the party 
of the constitution would bung no hberty to them 
That their masters should fall like themselves under 
the authority of a higher master could not much dis¬ 
tress them Their sympathies, if they had any, would 
go with those nearest then own rank, the emancipated 
slaves and the sons of those who were emancipated , 
and they, and the poor free citizens everywhere, were 
to a man on the side which was considered and was 
'called the side of “ the people,” and was, m fact, the 
side of despotism. 



CHAPTER II 


The Roman Constitution had grown out of the 
charactei of the Roman nation It was popular m 
foim beyond all constitutions of which there is any 
record m Instoiy The citizens assembled in the 
Comitia weie the sovereign authority m the State, 
and they exercised their power immediately and not 
by representatives The executive magistrates weie 
chosen annually The assembly was the supreme 
Couid: of Appeal, and without its sanction no free¬ 
man could be lawfully put to death In the assembly 
also was the supreme power of legislation. Any 
consul, any piaator, any tiibune, might propose a law 
from the Rostia to the people The people if it 
pleased them might accept such law, and senatoi-s 
and public officers might be sworn to obey it uudei 
pams of tieason As a check on piecipitate resolu¬ 
tions, a single consul or a single tribune might in¬ 
terpose hiB veto But the veto was bmdmg only so 
long as the year of office continued If the people 
were m earnest, submission to their wishes could be 
made a condition at the next election, and thus no 
constitutional means existed of resistmg them when 
these wishes showed themselves 

In normal times the Senate was allowed the privi¬ 
lege of precousidenng mtended acts of legislation, 
and refusing to recommend them if inexpedient, but 
the pimlege was only conveited into a light after 
violent convulsions, and was nevei able to maintain 
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itself. That under such a system the functions of 
government could have been carried on at all was 
due entirely to the habits of self-iestramt, which the 
Romans had engraved into their nature They were 
called a nation of kings, kings over their own ap¬ 
petite, passions, and mclinations. They were not 
imaginative, they weie not intellectual, they had 
httle national poetry, little art, httle philosophy. 
They were moral and piactical In these two direc¬ 
tions the force that was m them entiiely ran They 
were free politically, because freedom meant to them, 
not freedom to do as they pleased, but freedom to do 
what was right; and eveiy citizen, before he arrived 
at Ins civil privileges, had been schooled in the disci¬ 
pline of obedience. Each head of a household was 
absolute mastei of it, mastei over his children and 
servants, even to the extent of life and death What 
the father was to the family, the gods were to the 
whole people, the awful lords and ruleis at whose 
pleasure they hved and breathed Unlike the 
Greeks, the reverential Romans invented no idle 
legends about the siipeinatnial woild The gods to 
them were the guardians of the State, whose will 
in all thmgs they were bound to seek and to obey. 
The forms in which they endeavoied to learn what 
that will might be were childish or childlike They 
looked to signs in the sky, to thunder-storms and 
comets and shooting stars Buds, winged messen¬ 
gers, as they thought them, between earth and heaven, 
were celestial indicatois of the gods’ commands But 
omens and auguiies were but the outward symbols, 
and the Romans, like all seiious peoples, went to 
their own hearts for their real guidance. They had 
a unique religious peculiaiity, to which no race of 
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men has produced anything hke They did not em¬ 
body the elemental foices in personal forms, they 
did not fashion a theology out of the movements of 
the sun and stars or the changes of the seasons 
Traces may be found among them of cosmic tradi¬ 
tions and superstitions, which were common to all the 
world, but they added of their own this especial 
feature that they built temples and offered sacrifices 
to the highest human excellences, to “ Valor,” to 
“Truth,” to “Good Faith,” to “Modesty,” to 
“ Chanty,” to “ Concord ” In these qualities lay all 
that raised man above the animals with which he 
had so much m common In them, therefore, were 
to be found the link which connected him with the 
Divine nature, and moral qualities were regarded as 
Divine influences which gave his life its meaning and 
its worth The “ Virtues ” were elevated into beings 
to whom disobedience could be punished as a crime, 
and the superstitious fears which run so often into 
mischievous idolatries were enlisted with conscience 
in the direct service of right action 

On the same principle the Romans chose the he¬ 
roes and heroines of their national history The 
Manlii and Valem were patterns of courage, the Lu- 
cretias and Virginias of purity, the Decii and Cuitii 
of patriotic devotion, the Reguli and Fabncii of stain¬ 
less truthfulness On the same principle, too, they 
had a pubhc oJB&cer whose functions resembled those 
of the Church courts m'mediseval Europe, a Censor 
Morum, an mquisitor who might examine into the 
habits of private famihes, rebuke extravagance, check 
luxury, punish vice and self-indulgence, nay, who 
could remove from the Senate, the great council of 
elders, persons whose moral conduct was a reproach 
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to a body on whose reputation no shadow could be al¬ 
lowed to rest 

Such the Romans were in the day when then do¬ 
minion had not extended beyond the limits of Italy, 
and because they were such they were able to prosper 
under a constitution which to modem expeiience 
would jpromise only the most hopeless confusion. 

Morahty thus mgramed in the national character 
and giooved mto habits of action cieates stiength, as 
nothing else creates it The difficulty of conduct does 
not lie in knowing what it is right to do, but in 
doing it when known Intellectual culture does not 
touch the conscience It piovides no motives to over¬ 
come the weakness of the will, and with wider knowl¬ 
edge it brings also new temptations The sense of 
duty IS present in each detail of hfe, the obligatory 
“must” which bmds the will to the couise which 
right prmciple has marked out foi it, pioduces a fibre, 
like the fibre of the oak The educated Gieeks knew 
little of it They had courage, and genius, and en¬ 
thusiasm, but they had no honor of immorality as 
such The Stoics saw what was wanting, and tned 
to supply it, but though they could provide a theory 
of action, they could not make the theory mto a real¬ 
ity, and it IS noticeable that Stoicism as a rule of hfe 
became important only when adopted by the Romans 
The Catbohc Church effected something in its better 
days when it had its courts which treated sms as 
cnmes Calvmism, while it was believed, produced 
chaiacters nobler and grander than any which Re¬ 
publican Rome produced. But the Catholic Church 
turned its penances mto money payments Calvin¬ 
ism made demands on faith beyond what truth would 
bear; and when doubt had once entered, the spell of 
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Calvinism was broken The veracity of the Romans, 
and peihaps the happy accident that they had no m- 
hented lehgious traditions, saved them for centuries 
from similar trials They had hold of real tiuth un¬ 
alloyed with baser metal, and truth had made them 
free and kept them so When all else has passed 
away, when theologies have yielded up their real 
meanmg, and creeds and symbols have become trans¬ 
parent, and man is agam in contact with the hard 
facts of nature, it will be found that the “ Virtues ” 
which the Romans made into gods contain m them 
the essence of true religion, that in them lies the 
special characteristic which distinguishes human be¬ 
ings from the rest of animated things Every other 
creature exists foi itself, and cares for its own preser¬ 
vation. Nothing laiger or better is expected from it 
or possible to it To man it is said, you do not bve for 
youiself If you bve for yourself you shall come to 
nothing Be brave, be ]ust, be pure, be true m word 
and deed, care not for youi enjoyment, care not for 
your life, caie only for what is right So, and not 
otherwise, it shall be well with you So the Maker of 
you has ordered, whom you will disobey at your peril. 

Thus and thus only are nations formed which are 
destined to endure, and as habits based on such con¬ 
victions are slow m growing, so when grown to ma¬ 
turity they survive extiaordmary trials But nations 
aie made up of many peisons in circumstances of 
endless variety In country distiicts, where the rou¬ 
tine of hfe continues simple, the type of character 
remains unaffected, generation follows on generation 
exposed to the same influences and treading m the 
same steps But the morality of habit, though the 
most important element in human conduct, is still but 
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a part of it Moral habits grow unclei given condi¬ 
tions. They conespond to a given degree of temp¬ 
tation When men are removed into situations where 
the use and wont of their fathers no longer meets 
their necessities , where new opportunities are offered 
to them, where their opmions are broken m upon 
by new ideas, where pleasures tempt them on every 
side, and they have but to stretch out their hand to 
take them , moial habits yield under the strain, and 
they have no other resource to fall back upon In¬ 
tellectual cultivation brmgs with it rational inteiests 
Knowledge, which looks before and after, acts as a 
restraining power, to help conscience when it flags 
The sobei and wholesome manners of life among 
the early Homans had given them vigorous minds in 
vigorous bodies The animal nature had grown as 
stiongly as the moral nature, and along with it the 
animal appetites, and when appetites burst then tra¬ 
ditionary restraints, and man in himself has no other 
notion of en]oyment beyond bodily pleasure, he may 
pass by an easy transition into a mere powerful brute 
And thus it happened with the higher classes at Rome 
after the destruction of Caithage Italy had fallen 
to them by natural and wholesome expansion, but 
from being sovereigns of Italy, they became a race 
of imperial conquerors Suddenly and in compara¬ 
tively a few years after the one power was gone which 
could resist them, they became the actual or virtual 
ruleis of the entire circuit of the Meditenanean. 
The southeast of Spam, the coast of France from 
the Pyienees to Nice, the north of Italy, Illyna and 
Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Greek Islands, the 
southern and western shores of Asia Minor, were Ro¬ 
man provinces, governed duectly under Ron^n mag- 
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iBtrates On the African side Mauntania (Morocco) 
was still free Numidia (the modern Algeria) re- 
tamed its native dynasty, but was a Roman de¬ 
pendency. The Carthaginian dominions, Tunis and 
Tnpoli, had been annexed to the Empire The in¬ 
terior of Asia Minor up to the Euphrates, with Syria 
and Egypt, were under sovereigns called AJh.es, but, 
like the native prmces in India, subject to a Roman 
protectorate. Over this enormous territory, rich with 
the accumulated treasures of centuries, and inhabited 
by thriving, industrious races, the energetic Roman 
men of busmess had spread and settled themselves, 
gathering into their hands the trade, the financial 
administration, the entire commercial control of 
the Mediterranean basm. They had been trained m 
thrift and economy, m abhorrence of debt, m stnctest 
habits of close and careful management. Their frugal 
education, then eaily lessons m the value of money, 
good and excellent as those lessons were, led them, as 
a matter of course, to turn to account their extraor- 
dmary opportunities Governors with their staffs, 
permanent ofScials, conti actors for the revenue, nego¬ 
tiators, bill-brokeis, bankers, merchants, were scattered 
everywhere m thousands Money poured in upon 
them m rolling sti earns of gold The largest share 
of the spoils fell to the Senate and the senatorial fam¬ 
ilies The Senate was the permanent Council of 
State, and was the real admmistrator of the Empire 
The Senate had the contiol of the treasury, conducted 
the pubhc policy, appointed from its own ranks the 
governors of the provinces It was patncian m sen¬ 
timent, but not necessarily patncian in composition 
The members of it had viitually been elected for life 
by the people, and were almost entirely those who had 
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been queestors, sediles, prsetors, or consuls ; and these 
oflfices had been long open to the plebeians It was 
an aristocracy, in theoiy a real one, but tending to 
become, as civilization went forward, an aristocracy 
of the nch How the senatorial privileges affected 
the management of the provinces will be seen more 
particulaily as we go on It is enough at piesent to 
say that the nobles and great commoners of Rome 
rapidly found themselves in possession of revenues 
which their fathers could not have imagined m their 
dreams, and money m the stage of progress at which 
Rome had arrived was convertible mto power 

The opportunities opened for men to advance their 
fortunes in other parts of the world drained Italy of 
many of its most enteipnsing citizens. The grand¬ 
sons of the yeomen who had held at bay Pyrihus and 
Hannibal sold their farms and went away The small 
holdings merged rapidly into large estates bought up 
by the Roman capitalists At the final settlement of 
Italy, some millions of acies had been reserved to the 
State as public property The “ pubhc land,” as the 
reserved portion was called, had been leased on easy 
terms to families with political influence, and by lapse 
of time, by connivance and nght of occupation, 
these famihes were beginning to regard their tenures 
as theii private pioperty, and to treat them as lords 
of manors in England have treated the “ commons ” 
Thus everywhere the small farmers were disappear- 
mg, and the soil of Italy was fast passing mto the 
hands of a few temtoiial magnates, who, unfort¬ 
unately (for it tended to aggravate the mischief), 
were enabled by another cause to turn their vast pos¬ 
sessions to advantage The conquest of the world 
had turned the flower of the defeated nations into 
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slaves. The prisoners taken either after a battle, oi 
when cities surrendered unconditionally, were bought 
up steadily by contiactois who followed in the rear 
of the Roman armies They were not ignorant like 
the negroes, but trained, useful, and often educated 
men, Asiatics, Greeks, Thiacians, Gauls, and Span¬ 
iards, able at once to turn their hands to some form 
of skilled labor, either as clerks, mechanics, or farm 
servants The great land-owners might have paused 
m their purchases had the alternative lain before 
them of letting their lands he idle or of having free¬ 
men to cultivate them It was otherwise when a 
resource so convenient and so abundant was opened 
at their feet. The wealthy Romans bought slaves 
by thousands. Some they employed in their work¬ 
shops in the capital Some they spread over then 
plantations, coveiing the country, it might be, vTith 
olive gardens and vineyards, swelling further the 
plethoric figures of their owners’ incomes. It was 
convenient for the few, but less convenient for the 
Commonwealth The strength of Rome was ui her 
free citizens Where a family of slaves was settled 
dovra, a village of fieemen had disappeared , the 
material for the legions diminished, the dregs of the 
free population which remained behmd crowded into 
Rome, without occupation, except in politics, and 
with no property save in their votes, of course to be¬ 
come the clients of the milhonnaires, and to sell 
themselves to the highest bidders With all his 
wealth there were but two things which the Roman 
noble could buy — political power and luxury, — and 
in these dnections his whole resources were expended 
The elections, once pure, became matters of annual 
bargauv between himself and his supporters. The 
2 
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once hardy, abstemious mode of Imng degenerated 
into grossness and sensuality 

And his character was assailed simultaneously on 
another side with equally mischievous effect The 
conquest of Greece brought to Rome a taste for knowl¬ 
edge and culture, but the culture seldom passed 
below the surface, and knowledge bore but the old 
fruit which it had borne in Eden The elder Cato 
used to say that the Romans were like their slaves — 
the less Greek they knew the better they were 
They had believed in the gods with pious simphcity 
The Greeks introduced them to an Olympus of di- 
vmities whom the practical Roman found that he 
must either abhor or deny to emst The “ Virtues ” 
vrhich he had been taught to reverence had no place 
among the graces of the new theology Reverence 
Jupiter he could not, and it was easy to persuade 
him that Jupiter was an illusion ; that all religions 
were but the creations of fancy, his own among them 
Gods there might be, airy beings m the deeps of 
space, engaged hke men with their own en]oymenta ; 
but to suppose that these high spirits fretted them¬ 
selves with the affairs of the puny bemgs that 
crawled upon the earth was a delusion of vanity. 
Thus, while morality was assailed on one side by ex¬ 
traordinary temptations, the religious sanction of it 
was undermined on the other The Romans ceased 
to beheve, and in losmg their faith they became as 
steel becomes when it is demagnetized the spiritual 
quality was gone out of them, and the high society 
of Rome itself became a society of powerful animals 
with an enormous appetite for pleasure Wealth 
poured in more and more, and luxury grew more un¬ 
bounded. ’ Palaces sprang up in the city, castles m 
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the country, villas at pleasant places by the sea, and 
parks, and fish-ponds, and game pieserves, and 
gardens, and vast retinues of seivants. When nat¬ 
ural pleasures had been indulged in to satiety, pleas¬ 
ures which were against nature were imported from 
the East to stimulate the exhausted appetite. To 
make money —money by any means, lawful or un¬ 
lawful— became the umversal passion Even the 
most cultivated patricians 'were coarse alike m their 
habits and their amusements. They cared for art as 
dilettanti, but no schools either of sculpture or paint¬ 
ing were formed among themselves. They decorated 
their porticoes and their saloons with the plunder of 
the East. The stage was never more than an ar¬ 
tificial taste with them , their delight was the delight 
of barbarians, in spectacles, m athletic exercises, in 
horse-races and chariot races, m the combats of wild 
ammals in the ciicus, combats of men with beasts on 
choice occasions, and, as a rare excitement, in fights 
between men and men, when select slaves trained as 
gladiators weie matched in pairs to kill each other. 
Moral habits are all-sufficient while they last, but 
with rude strong natures they are but chains which 
hold the passions prisoners. Let the chain break, and 
the released brute is but the more powerful for evil 
from the force which his constitution has inherited. 
Money I the cry was still money 1 — money was the 
one thought fiom the highest senator to the poorest 
wretch who sold his vote in the Comitia. Foi money 
judges gave unjust decrees and juries gave corrupt 
verdicts Grovemors held their provinces for one, 
two, or three years, they went out bankrupt from 
extravagance, they returned with milhons for fiesh 
not. To obtam a province was the first ambition 
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of a Roman noble. The road to it lay through the 
prsetorship and the consulship, these ofiSces, there¬ 
fore, became the prizes of the State, and being in 
the gift of the people, they "weie sought after by 
means which demoralized alike the givers and the re¬ 
ceivers The elections were managed by clubs and 
coteiies, and, except on occasions of national danger 
or political excitement, those who spent most freely 
were most certain of success 

Under these conditions the chief powers in the Com¬ 
monwealth necessarily centred in the nch There 
was no longer an anstocracy of birth, still less of 
viitue The patrician fainihes had the start m the 
race Great names and great possessions came to 
them by mhentance. But the door of promotion 
was open to all who had the golden key The great 
commoneis bought their way into the magistracies 
From the magistracies they passed mto the Senate , 
and the Roman senator, though in Rome itself and 
in free debate among his colleagues he was handled 
as an ordinary man, when he travelled had the honors 
of a sovereign. The three bundled senators of Rome 
were three hundred prmces They moved about m 
other countries with the rights of legates, at the ex¬ 
pense of the province, with their tiains of slaves and 
horses The proud privilege of Roman citizenship 
was still ]ealously reserved to Rome itself and to a 
few favored towns and colonies , and a mere subject 
could maintain no rights against a member of the 
haughty oligarchy which controlled the civilized 
world. Such generally the Roman Republic had be¬ 
come, 01 was tending to become, m the years which 
followed the faU of Carthage, B 0 146 Public 
spirit in the masses was dead or sleeping, the Com- 
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monwealth was a plutociacy. The free forms of the 
constitution were themselves the instruments of cor¬ 
ruption The nch were happy in the possession of 
all that they could desire The multitude was kept 
quiet by the morsels of meat which were flung to it 
when it threatened to be troublesome The seven 
thousand in Israel, the few who in all states and in 
all times remain pure in the midst of evil, looked on 
with disgust, fearing that any remedy which they 
might try might be worse than the disease All or¬ 
ders in a society may be wise and virtuous, but aU 
cannot be nch. Wealth which is used only for idle 
luxury IS always envied, and envy soon curdles into 
hate It IS easy to peisuade the masses that the good 
things of this world are un 3 ustly divided, especially 
when it happens to be the exact truth. It is not 
easy to set limits to an agitation once set on foot, 
however justly it may have been provoked, when the 
cry f 01 change is at once stimulated by interest and 
can disguise its real character under the passionate 
language of patriotism. But it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that men of noble natures, young men espe¬ 
cially whose enthusiasm had not been cooled by expe¬ 
rience, would sit calmly by while then country was 
going thus headlong to perdition Redemption, if re¬ 
demption was to be hoped for, could come only fiom 
free citizens in the country districts whose manners 
and whose mmds were still uncontarainated, m whom 
the ancient habits of life still survived, who stiU be¬ 
hoved m the gods, who were contented to follow the 
wholesome lound of honest laboi. The numbers of 
such citizens were fast dwmdling away before the 
omnivorous appetite of the rich for temtonal aggran¬ 
dizement To rescue the land from the monopohsts, 
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to renovate the old independent yeomanry, to pre¬ 
vent the flee population of Italy, out of which the 
legions had been foimed which had built up the Em- 
piie, from being pushed out of then places and sup¬ 
planted by foieign slaves, this, if it could be done, 
would icstoie the puiity of the constituency, snatch 
tlio elections fiom the control of conuption, and rear 
up fi osh geneiations of peasant soldieis to preserve 
tlie libel ties and the glories which then fathers had 
won 
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TiBBEiua GRAOOHua was bom about the year 164 
B 0 He was one of twelve children, nine of whom 
died in infancy, himself, his brother Cams, and his 
sister Comeha bemg the only survivors His family 
was plebeian, but of high antiquity, his ancestors for 
several generations having held the highest offices 
in the Republic On the mother’s side he was the 
giandson of Scipio Afncanus. His father, after a 
distmguiahed caieei as a soldier m Spam and Sar- 
dmia, had attempted leforms at Rome. He had been 
censor, and m this capacity he had ejected disieputa- 
ble senators fiom the Curia, he had degraded of¬ 
fending Equites , he had rearranged and tried to 
purify the Comitia But hia connections were aris¬ 
tocratic His wife was the daughter of the most il¬ 
lustrious of the Scipios His own daughter was 
married to the second most famous of them, Scipio 
Afncanus the Younger He had been himself in an¬ 
tagonism with the tribunes, and had taken no pait at 
any time in popular agitations 

The father died when Tiberius was still a boy, 
and the two brotheis grew up under the care of 
their mothei, a noble and gifted lady They dis¬ 
played early remarkable talents Tibenus, when old 
enough, went into the army, and seived under his 
brother-in-law in the last Caithagmian campaign 
He was fii-st on the walls of the city m the final 
storm. Ten years later he went to Spain as Quses- 
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tor, -whcio ho cairiod on his fathei’s popularity, and 
l»y t.ikiiiy tho pciophi’s side in some questions into 
disiijriconiuiit with his biotliei-m-law His pohtical 
views litid puihaps .ilieady inclined to change He 
was still ot an .ige when indignation at oppression 
(■jiUh out a piactic.il desiie to lesist it On his jour¬ 
ney home fioin Spain he witnessed scenes which con- 
lilined his conviction and determined him to throw 
.ill Ills oiungics into the popiilai cause His load lay 
Ihioiigh Tuscany, wheie he saw the Luge estate sys- 
li'iii 111 lull opei.ition—the fields cultivated by the 
hI.ivo gaiigH, the fico citizens of the Republic thrust 
away into the towns, aliens and oiitc.asts m their own 
couiiti y, without a foot of soil which they could call 
Iheii own In Tuscany, too, the vast dom.uii8 of the 
l.iudloids h.id not oven been faiily puichased They 
vvfK^ p.iicels of the Luid belonging to 

tlio Sl.iti', which, in spite of a l.iw forbidding it, 
tlio gii-.it louls and coininoneis had appiopnated and 
dividisl aiimiig themselves Five huiulied acres of 
Sl.ito land w.is tlio most which by statute any one 
lcss( o uiiglit. bo allowed to occupy But the law was 
<il)soh*to oi sleeping, .ind avaiice and vanity weie 
awiiku aiul .ictive. Young Gr.iochu8, m mdignant 
pity, icsolvud to rescue the people’s patrimony He 
was chosen tiibune in the year 133 His brave 
inotliei and a few patiici.ins of the old type encour- 
!ig«‘il him, and the battle of the revolution began 
The Stmate, as has been s.aid, though without direct 
legislative aiitlioiity, had been allowed the right of 
luviewing .iny new schemes which were to be sub- 
imLlcd to the assembly The constitutional means 
of i>vuventing tribunes fiom carrying unwise or nn- 
welcoino iiieasures lay in a consul’s veto, or in the 
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help of the College of Augurs, who could declare 
the auspices uufavoiable, and so close all public busi¬ 
ness These resources were so awkward that it had 
been found convenient to secure beforehand the Sen¬ 
ate’s approbation, and the encioachment, beuig long 
submitted to, was passing by custom into a rule 
But the Senate, eager as it was, had not yet suc¬ 
ceeded m engiafting the piactice into the constitu¬ 
tion. On the land question the leaders of the ans- 
tocracy were the principal offenders Disregarding 
usage, and conscious that the best men of all ranks 
were with him, Tibenus Giacchus appealed directly 
to the people to revive the Agiaiian law His pro¬ 
posals weie not extravagant That they should have 
been deemed extravagant was a proof of how much 
some measure of the kind was needed Wheie lands 
had been inclosed and money laid out on them he 
was wiUing that the occupants should have compen¬ 
sation But they had no light to the lands them¬ 
selves Gracchus peisisted that the ager pubhcue 
belonged to the people, and that the race of yeomen, 
for whose protection the law had been oiiginally 
passed, must be leestablished on their farms No 
foim of property gives to its owners so much conse¬ 
quence as land, and there is no point on which in 
every country an aiistocracy is more sensitive The 
large owners protested that they had purchased their 
interests on the faith that the law was obsolete 
They had planted and built and watered with the 
sanction of the Government, and to call their titles in 
question was to shake the foundations of society 
The popular party pointed to the statute The mo¬ 
nopolists were entitled m justice to less than was 
offered them. They had no right to a compensation 
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at all Political passion awoke agam after the sleep 
of a century. The oligarchy had doubtless con¬ 
nived at the accumulations The suppression of the 
small holdings favored their supremacy, and placed 
the elections more completely m their control Their 
milit ary successes had given them so long a tenure of 
power that they had beheved it to be theirs m per¬ 
petuity, and the new sedition, as they called it, 
threatened at once them privileges and them fortunes. 
The quarrel assumed the familiar form of a struggle 
between the nch and the poor, and at such times the 
mob of voters becomes less easy to corrupt. They 
go with their order, as the prospect of larger gam 
makes them mdifEerent to immediate bribes It be¬ 
came clear that the majority of the citizens would 
Buppoit Tiberius Gracchus, but the constitutional 
foims of opposition might still be resorted to Octa¬ 
vius Csecina, another of tlie tribunes, had himself large 
interests m the land question He was the people’s 
magistrate, one of the body appointed especially to 
defend them nghts, but he went over to ^e Senate, 
and, using a power which undoubtedly belonged to 
him, he forbade the vote to be taken 

There was no precedent for the removal of either 
consul, praetor, or tribune, except under cmcumstances 
very different from any which could as yet be said 
to have arisen The magistrates held office for a 
yeai only, and the power of veto had been allowed 
them expressly to secure time foi deliberation and 
to prevent passionate legislation Bnt Gracchus was 
young and enthusiastic Precedent or no precedent, 
the citizens were omnipotent. He mvited them to 
declaie his colleague deposed They had warmed to 
the fight and complied A more experienced states- 
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man would have known that established constitu¬ 
tional bulwarks cannot be swept away by a momen¬ 
tary vote He obtamed his Agrarian law. Three 
commissioners were appomted, himself, his younger 
brother, and his father-in-law, Appius Claudius, to 
carry it into efEect, but the very names showed that 
he had alienated his few supporters m the higher 
circles, and that a single family was now contending 
against the united wealth and distinction of Rome 
The issue was only too certain Popular enthusiasm 
IS but a fire of straw In a year Tibenus Gracchus 
would be out of office Other tribunes would be 
chosen more amenable to mfluence, and his work 
could then be undone He evidently knew that those 
who would succeed him could not be relied on to 
carry on his policy. He had taken one revolutionary 
step already, he was driven on to another, and he 
offered himself illegally to the Comitia foi re election. 
It was to invite them to abolish the constitution and 
to make him virtual sovereign, and that a young 
mail of thirty should have contemplated such a posi¬ 
tion for himself as possible is of itself a proof of his 
unfitness for it The election day came The noble 
lords and gentlemen appeared in the Campus Maitius 
with then retinues of armed seivants and chents, 
hot-blooded aristocrats, full of disdam for dema¬ 
gogues, and meaning to read a lesson to sedition 
which it would not easily foiget Votes were given 
for Gracchus Had the hustings been left to decide 
the matter, he would have been chosen , but as it 
began to appear how the polling would go, sticks 
were used and swords , a not rose, the unarmed citi¬ 
zens were driven off, Tibenus Gracchus himself and 
three hundred of his friends were killed and their 
bodies were flung into the Tiber 
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Thus the first sparks of the coming revolution weie 
trampled out But though quenched and to be again 
quenched with fiercer struggles, it was to smouldei 
and smoke and burst out time aftei time, till its 
work was done Revolution could not lestoie the 
ancient character of the Roman nation, but it could 
check the progress of decay by burning away the 
moie conupted parts of it It could destioy the 
aristocracy and the constitution which they had de¬ 
praved, and under other forms preserve for a few 
more centuiies the Roman dominion Scipio Afn- 
canus, when he heard m Spain of the end of his 
brother-m-law, exclaimed “ May all who act as he did 
pensh like him I ” Theie were to be victims enough 
and to spare before the bloody drama was played 
out Quiet lasted foi ten yeais, and then, precisely 
when he had reached hia brother’s age. Cams Grac¬ 
chus came forward to avenge him, and caiTy the 
movement through another stage Young Cams had 
been left one of the comnnssioneis of the land law, 
and it IS particularly noticeable that though the 
author of it had been killed, the law had survived 
him, being too clearly right and politic in itself to be 
openly set aside For two years the commissioners 
had continued to work, and in that time forty thou¬ 
sand families were settled on various parts of the 
ag&r ^puHlicuB^ which the patricians had been com¬ 
pelled to resign This was all which they could do 
The displacement of one set of inhabitants and the 
introduction of another could not be accomplished 
without quarrels, complaints, and perhaps some in¬ 
justice Those who were ejected were always exas¬ 
perated Those who entered on possession were not 
always satisfied. The commissioneis became unpop- 
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ular When the cries against them became loud 
enough, they were suspended, and the law was then 
quietly repealed The Senate had i egamed its hold 
over the assembly, and had a further opportunity of 
showing its recovered ascendency when, two yeais 
after the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, one of his 
friends introduced a biU to make the tribunes legally 
leeligible Cams Gracchus actively supported the 
change, but it had no success, and, waiting till times 
had altered, and till he had arrived himself at an age 
when he could carry weight, the young brother re¬ 
tired from pohtics, and spent the next few years with 
the army in Afnca and Sardinia He seived with 
distinction, he made a name foi himself, both as a 
soldier and an administrator Had the Senate left 
him alone, he might have been satisfied with a legu- 
lai caieer, and have risen by the ordinary steps to the 
consulship But the Senate saw in him the possibil¬ 
ities of a second Tiberius , the higher his reputation, 
the more formidable he became to them They 
vexed him with petty prosecutions, charged him with 
crimes which had no existence, and at length by sus¬ 
picion and injustice drove him into open war with 
them Cams Gracchus had a broader intellect than 
his brothel, and a character considerably less noble 
The laud question he perceived was but one of many 
questions The true source of the disoideis of the 
Commonwealth was the Senatet-itself. The adminis¬ 
tration of the Empire was in the hands of men to¬ 
tally unfit to be trusted with it, and theie he thought 
the leform must commence He threw himself on 
the people He was chosen tribune in 123, ten years 
exactly after Tibenus He had studied the disposi¬ 
tion of parses He had seen his brothei fall because 
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the Eqmtes and the senators, the great commoners 
and the nobles, were combined against him He re¬ 
vived the Agrarian law as a matter of course, but he 
disarmed the opposition to it by throwing an apple of 
discoid between the two supeiior ordeis The high 
judicial functions m the Commonwealth had been 
hitherto a senatorial monopoly All cases of impor¬ 
tance, civil or criminal, came before courts of sixty 
or seventy jurymen, who, as the law stood, must be 
necessarily senators The privilege had been ex- 
tiemely lucrative The corruption of justice was al¬ 
ready notonous, though it had not yet reached the 
level of infamy which it attained m another generar 
tion It was no secret that in ordinary causes jury¬ 
men had sold their vei diets , and far short of takmg 
bribes in the direct sense of the word, there were 
many ways in which they could let themselves be ap¬ 
proached, and then favor purchased A monopoly 
of privileges is always invidious A monopoly in the 
sale of justice is aldre hateful to those who abhoi in¬ 
iquity on principle and to those who would like to 
share the piofits of it But this was not the worst 
The governors of the provinces, being chosen from 
those who had been consuls oi pisetois, were necessa¬ 
rily meinbeis of the Senate Peculation and extor¬ 
tion in these high functions were offences m theory 
of the gravest kind, but the offender could only be 
tiled before a limiteA number of his peers, and a gov¬ 
ernor who had plundered a subject state, sold justice, 
pillaged temples, and stolen all that he could lay 
hands on, was safe from punishment if he returned 
to Rome a miUionuaiie and would admit others to a 
share in his spoils The provincials might send dep¬ 
utations to complain, but these complaints came be- 
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fore men who had themselyes governed provinces or 
else aspired to govern them It had been proved m 
too many instances that the law which professed to 
protect them was a mere mockery 

Cams Gracchus secured the affections of the knights 
to himself, and some slightly increEtsed chance of an 
improvement m the provmcial admimstration, by 
canying a law in the assembly disabling the senators 
from sitting on juries of any kind from that day for¬ 
ward, and tiansfeinng the judicial functions to the 
Equites How bitterly must such a measure have 
been resented by the Senate, which at once robbed 
them of their protective and piofitable privileges, 
handed them over to be tried by their iivals for their 
pleasant irregularities, and stamped them at the same 
tune with the biand of dishonesty I How certainly 
must such a measure have been deserved when neither 
consul nor tribune could be found to interpose his 
vote I Supported by the grateful knights, Cams 
Gracchus was for the moment all powerful It was 
not enough to restore the Agrarian law He passed 
another aimed at his brother’s murderers, which was 
to bear fruit in later years, that no Roman citizen 
might be put to death by any person, however high 
in authority, without legal trial, and without appeal, 
if he chose to make it, to the sovereign people A 
blow was thus struck against another right claimed 
by the Senate, of declaring the Republic in danger, 
and the temporary suspension of the constitution 
These measures might be excused, and perhaps com¬ 
mended, but the younger Gracchus connected his 
name with another change less commendable, which 
was destmed also to survive and bear fruit He 
brought forward and earned through, with enthusi- 
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astie clapping of every pair of hands in Rome that 
■weie hardened with labor, a proposal that there 
should be public granaries in the city, maintained 
and filled at the cost of the State, and that corn should 
be sold at a rate aitificiaUy cheap to the poor fiee 
citizens. Such a law was purely socialistic The priv¬ 
ilege was confined to Rome, because in Rome the elec¬ 
tions weie held, and the Roman constituency was the 
one depositary of power The effect was to gathei 
into the city a mob of needy, unemployed voters, liv¬ 
ing on the charity of the State, to ciowd the cucus 
and to clamor at the elections, available no doubt 
immediately to strengthen the hands of the popular 
tiibune, but certam in the long mn to sell themselves 
to those who could bid highest foi their voices Ex¬ 
cuses could bo found, no doubt, for this miseiable 
expedient, m the state of parties, in the iinsciupulous 
violence of the aristocracy, m the geneial impoveiish- 
ment of the peasantry through the land monopoly, 
and in the intiusion upon Italy of a gigantic system 
of slave labor But none the less it was the deadliest 
blow which had yet been dealt to the constitution 
Party government turns on the majorities at the 
polhng places, and it was difficult afterwards to re¬ 
call a privilege which, once conceded, appealed to be 
a right The utmost that could be ventuied m latei 
times wath any piospect of success was to limit an 
intolerable evil, and if one side was ever strong 
enough to make the attempt, their rivals had a biibe 
ready in their hands to buy back the popular sup¬ 
port Cams Giacchus, however, had his way, and 
earned all before him He escaped the rock on 
which hiB brothel had been wrecked He was elected 
tribune a second time. He might have had a thud 
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term if lie had beeu contented to be a mere demagogue. 
But he, too, like Tibenus, had honoiable aims. The 
poweiB ■which he had played into the hands of the 
mob to obtain, he desiied to use for high purposes of 
statesmanship, and his instrument broke in his hands. 
He was too wise to suppose that a Roman mob, fed 
by bounties from the treasury, could permanently 
govern the world. He had schemes for scattering 
Roman colonies, with the Roman franchise, at various 
pomts of the Empiie Carthage was to be one of 
them He thought of abohshmg the distmction be¬ 
tween Romans and Italians, and enfranchismg the 
entire peninsula These measuies were good in 
themselves — essential, indeed, if the Roman con¬ 
quests were to form a compact and permanent do¬ 
minion But the object was not attainable on the 
road on which Gracchus had entered The vagabond 
part of the constituency was well contented -with 
what it had obtained, a life in the city, supported 
at the public expense, with politics and games for 
its amusements It had not the least inclination to 
be drafted off into settlements in Spam or Africa, 
where theie would be work instead of pleasant idle¬ 
ness Carthage was still a name of tenor To re¬ 
store Carthage was no bettei than treason StiH less 
had the Roman citizens an incbnation to share their 
privdeges with Sammtes and Etruscans, and see the 
value of their votes watered do-wn Pohtical storms 
are always cyclones The gale from the east to-day 
IS a gale from the west to-morrow Who and what 
were the Gracchi then ? — the sweet voices began to 
ask — ambitious intriguers, aimmg at dictatorship, 
or perhaps the crown. The aiistocracy were right 
after all; a few thmgs had gone wrong, but these 
8 
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had been amended The Scipios and Metelh had 
conquered the world: the Scipios and Metelh were 
alone fit to govern it. Thus when the election time 
came round, the party of leform was reduced to a 
minority of iireconcilable radicals, who were easily 
disposed of Agam, as ten years before, the noble 
lords armed their followers. Riots broke out and 
extended day after day Cams Gracchus was at last 
killed, as his brother had been, and under cover of 
the disturbance three thousand of his friends were 
killed along with him The power bemg again 
securely in their hands, the Senate proceeded at their 
leisure, and the surviving patriots who were in any 
way notorious or dangerous were hunted down in 
legal manner and put to death or banished. 
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Caius Graoghus was killed at the close of the 
year 122 The storm, was ovei The Senate was 
once more master of the situation, and the Optimates, 
“the best party in the State,” as they were pleased 
to call themselves, smoothed their ruffled plumes and 
settled agam into then places There was no more 
talk of reform Of the Giacchi theie lemaiued 
nothmg hut the foity thousand peasant proprietois 
settled on the public lands, the Juiy law, which 
could not be at once repealed for fear of the Equites, 
the com grants, and the mob attracted by the bounty, 
which could be managed by improved manipulation, 
and the law protecting the hves of Roman citizens, 
which survived in the statute book, although the Sen¬ 
ate still claimed the right to set it aside when they 
held the State to be m danger With these excep¬ 
tions, the admmistration fell back mto its old condi¬ 
tion The tribunes ceased to agitate. The consul¬ 
ships and the prsetorships fell to the candidates whom 
the Senate supported Whether the oligarchy had 
learnt any lessons of caution from the brief pohtical 
earthquake which had shaken but not overthrown 
them, remained to be seen Six years after the mur- 
dei of Cams Gracchus an opportunity was afforded to 
this distinguished body of showing on a conspicuous 
scale the material of which they were now composed 
Along the south shore of the Mediteiianean, west 
of the Roman province, extended the two kingdoms 
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of the Nuraidians and the Moors To what race 
these people belonged is not precisely known. They 
weie not Negioes The Negro tubes have never ex¬ 
tended north of the Sahara Nor were they Cartha¬ 
ginians, 01 allied to the Carthaginians The Cartha¬ 
ginian colony found them in possession on its arrival. 
Sallust says that they were Persians left behind by 
Hercules after his invasion of Spam Sallust’s evi¬ 
dence proves no more than that their appearance was 
Asiatic, and that tradition assigned them an Asiatic 
origin They may be called genencally Arabs, who 
at a very ancient time had spread along the coast 
fiom Egypt to Morocco The Numidiaus at this 
period were civihzed according to the manners of the 
age They had walled towns, they had considera¬ 
ble wealth, then lands were extensively watered and 
cultivated, their great men had country houses and 
villas, the surest sign of a settled state of society 
Among the equipments of then army they had nu¬ 
merous elephants (it may be presumed of the African 
breed), which they and the Carthaginians had cer¬ 
tainly succeeded in domesticating Masmiasa, the 
king of this people, had been the ally of Rome in the 
last Carthagmian war, he had been afterwards re¬ 
ceived as “a friend of the Repubhc,” and was one of 
the protected sovereigns. He was succeeded by his 
son Micipsa, who in turn had two legitimate chddeu, 
Hiempsal and Adheibal, and an illegitimate nephew 
Jugurtha, considerably older than his own boys, a 
young man of stnking talent and promise Micipsa, 
who was advanced in years, was afraid that if he died 
this brilliant youth might be a dangerous rival to his 
sons. He therefore sent him to serve under Scipio in 
Spam, with the hope, so his friends asserted, tliat he 
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might there perhaps be killed The Roman aimy 
was then engaged in the siege of Niimantia. The 
camp was the lounging place of the young patricians 
who were tired of Rome, and wished for excitement 
Discipline had fallen loose, the ofiBcers’ quai ters were 
the scene of extravagance and amusement Jugur¬ 
tha recommended himself on the one side to Scipio 
by activity and good service, while on the other he 
made acquaintances among the high-bred gentlemen 
m the mess-rooms He found them in themselves 
dissolute and unscrupulous He discovered, thiough 
communications, which he was able with their assist¬ 
ance to open with then fathers and relatives at Rome, 
that a man with money might do what he pleased 
Micipsa’s treasuiy was well supplied, and Juguitha 
hinted among his comiades that, if he could be secure 
of countenance in seizing the kingdom, he would be 
m a position to show his gratitude in a substantial 
manner. Some of these conversations reached the 
ears of Soipio, who sent for Jugurtha and gave him 
a friendly waming He dismissed him, however, 
with honor at the end of the campaign The young 
prmce returned to Africa, loaded with distinctions, 
and the king, being now afraid to pass him ovei, 
named him as ]oiut-heii with his childien to a third 
part of Numidia The Numidians peihapa objected 
to being partitioned Micipsa died soon after Ju¬ 
gurtha at once murdered Hiempsal, claimed the sov¬ 
ereignty, and attacked his other cousin Adheibal, 
closely besieged m the town of Cirta, which remained 
faithful to him, appealed to Rome, but Juguitha 
had already prepared his giound, and knew that he 
had nothing to feai. The Senate sent out comrais- 
sionera The commissioneis received the bribes 
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■whicli they expected They gave Juguitha geneial 
mstructiona to leave his cousin in peace, but they 
did not wait to see their orders obeyed, and went 
quietly home The natural results immediately fol¬ 
lowed Juguitha pressed the siege more resolutely 
The town suriendeied, Adherbal was taken, and was 
put to death after being savagely tortured, and there 
being no longei any competitor alive in whose behalf 
the Senate could be called on to luteifere, he thought 
himself safe from fuither iiiteiference Unfortu¬ 
nately m the capture of Cirta a number of Romans 
who resided there had been killed after the siinen- 
der, and after a piomise that their lives should bo 
spared. An outcry was raised in Rome, and became 
so loud that the Senate was forced to promise inves¬ 
tigation , but it went to work languidly, with reluc¬ 
tance so evident as to rouse suspicion Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fate of the Gracchi and then fi rends, Mem- 
miuB, a tribune, was found bold enough to tell the 
people that there were men m the Senate who had 
taken bribes 

The Senate, conscious of its guilt, was now obliged 
to exert itself War was declared against Juguitha, 
and a consul was sent to Africa with an army But 
the consul, too, had his fortune to make, and Micipsa’s 
treasures weie still unexpended The consul took 
with him a staff of young patricians, whose families 
might be counted on to shield him in return foi a 
share of the plunder Juguitha was as libeial as 
avarice could desire, and peace was granted to him 
on the easy conditions of a nominal fine, aud the siii- 
rendei of some elephants, which the consul privately 
restored 

Public opinion was siiigulaily patient The mas- 
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sacre six years before had killed out the liberal lead¬ 
ers, and there was no desire on any side as yet to re¬ 
new the struggle with the Senate But it was possible 
to presume too far on populai acquiescence Mem- 
mius came forward again, and m a passionate speech 
m the Forum exposed and denounced the scandalous 
transaction The political sky began to blacken 
again The Senate could not face anothei storm 
with BO bad a cause, and Jugurtha was sent for to 
Rome. He came, with contemptuous confidence, 
loaded with gold He could not corrupt Memmius, 
but he bought easily the rest of the tribunes The 
leaders in the Curia could not quarrel with a client 
of such delightful hberahty He had an answer to 
every complaint, and a fee to silence the complamer 
He would have gone back in triumph, had he not 
presumed a little too far He had another cousin 
in the city who he feared might one day give him 
trouble, so he employed one of his suite to poison 
him The murder was accomphshed successfully, 
and for this too he might no doubt have secured his 
pardon by paying for it, but the price demanded was 
too high, and peihaps Jugurtha, viHain as he was, 
came at last to disdam the wretches whom he might 
consider fairly to be worse than himself. He had 
come over under a safe conduct, and he was not de- 
tamed. The Senate ordered him to leave Italy, and 
he departed with the scornful phrase on his lips 
which has passed into history “Venal city, and 
soon to peiish if only it can find a purchaser ” ^ 

A second army was sent across, to end the scandal 

1 “Urbem venalem, et mature penturam, si emptorem invenent’’ 
Sallust, De BcUo JugurOiino, o 35 Livy’s account of the business, how¬ 
ever, differs from Sallust’s, and the expression is perhaps not authentic 
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This time the Senate ■was m earnest, but the work 
was less easy than was expected Army manage¬ 
ment had fallen into disorder In earher times each 
Roman citizen had pro'vided his own equipments at 
his o'wn expense To be a soldier was part of the 
business of his life, and military trammg was an es¬ 
sential feature of his education. The old system had 
broken down, the peasantry, from whom the rank 
and file of the legions had been recruited, were no 
longer able 'to furnish their o-wn arms Caiua Grac¬ 
chus had intended that arms should be furnished by 
the government, that a special department should be 
constituted to take chaige of the arsenals, and to see 
to the distribution. But Gracchus was dead, and his 
project had died -with him When the legions were 
enrolled, the men were ill armed, undnlled, and un¬ 
provided— a mere mob, gathered hastily together 
and ignorant of the first elements of their duty With 
the ofl&cers it was still worse The subordinate com¬ 
mands fell to young patiicians, carpet knights, who 
went on campaigns with their famihes of slaves The 
generals, when a movement was to be made, looked 
for instruction to their staff It sometimes happened 
that a consul waited for his election to open for the 
first time a book of military history or a Greek man¬ 
ual of the art of war ^ 

An army so composed and so led was not likely to 
prosper The Numidians were not very formidable 
enemies, but after a month or two of manoeuvring, 
half the Romans were destroyed, and the remainder 
were obliged to surrender About the same time, and 

1 “At ago scio, Qaintes, qnl, postqnam consales fact! snnt, acta ina] 0 - 
ram, et GrtBcorum militana preacepta legcre ompeTint Homines pnepos- 
ten 1 ” —Speech of Manns, Sollnst, Jugurtha, % 
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fiom similar causes, two Roman armies were cut to 
pieces on the Rhone While the great men at Rome 
weie building palaces, inventing new dishes, and hir¬ 
ing cooks at unheard-of salaiies, the barbarians were 
at the gates of Italy The passes of the Alps were 
open, and if a few tribes of Gauls had cared to pour 
through them the Empire was at their mercy 

Stung with these accumulatmg disgraces and now 
really alaimed, the Senate sent CebciIius 3 q jQg 
Metellus, the best man that they had and 
the consul for the year followmg, to Africa. Metellus 
was an aristocrat, and he was advanced in years, but 
he was a man of honor and mtegiity He understood 
the danger of further failuie, and he looked about 
for the ablest soldier that he could find to go with 
him, irrespective of his political opinions 

Cams Manus was at this time foity-eight yeara 
old Two thirds of his life were over, and a name 
which was to sound throughout the world and be re¬ 
membered through aU ages, had as yet been scarcely 
heard of beyond the army and the political clubs in 
Rome He was born at Arpinum, a Latm township, 
seventy miles from the capital, in the year 167 His 
father was a small farmer, and he was hunself bred 
to the plough He joined the army early, and soon 
attracted notice by his punctual dischaige of his 
duties In a time of growmg looseness, Manus was 
stnct himself m keeping disciplme and in enforcing 
it as he rose in the seivice He was in Spam when 
Jugurtha was there, and made himself especially use¬ 
ful to Scipio, he forced his way steadily upwards, by 
his meie soldierlike qualities, to the rank of mihtary 
tribune Rome, too, had learnt to know him, for he 
was chosen tnbune of the people the year after the 
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mnTdeT of Caius GraccTius Being a seK-made man, 
he belonged naturally to the popular party. While 
in office he gave ofEence in some way to the men m 
power, and was called before the Senate to answer 
for himself But he had the right on his side, it is 
likely, for they found him stubborn and imperti¬ 
nent, and they could make nothing of their charges 
against him He was not bidding at this time, how¬ 
ever, for the suppoit of the mob He had the integ¬ 
rity and sense to oppose the laigesses of coin , and he 
forfeited his popularity by trying to close the public 
grananes before the practice had passed into a system 
He seemed as if made of a block of hard Roman oak, 
gnarled and knotted, but sound in all its fibies His 
professional merit contmued to lecommend him At 
the age of forty he became pisetor, and was sent to 
Spam, where he left a mark agam by the successful 
severity by which he cleared the province of ban¬ 
ditti He was a man neither given himself to talk¬ 
ing, nor much talked about in the world, but he was 
sought for wherever work was to be done, and he 
had made himself respected and valued in high cir¬ 
cles, for after his return from the Peninsula he had 
married into one of the most distmguished of the pa¬ 
trician famihes. 

The Caesars were a branch of the Gens Julia, which 
claimed descent from lulus the son of JEneas, and 
thus from the gods Roman etymologists could arrive 
at no conclusion as to the origin of the name. Some 
derived it fiom an exploit on an elepliaiit hunt m 
Africa — Caesar meaning elephant in Moorish , some 
to the entrance mto the woild of the first eminent 
CsBsar by the aid of a surgeon’s knife , ^ some fiom 


1 “CcBsos ab ntero raatris ’’ 
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the color of the eyes prevailing in the family Be 
the explanation what it might, eight generations of 
Cfflsais had held promment positions m the Com¬ 
monwealth They had been consuls, censors, prae¬ 
tors, aediles, and military tribunes, and m politics, as 
might be expected from their position, they had been 
moderate aiistocrats Like othei families, they had 
been subdivided, and the links connecting them can¬ 
not always be tiaced The pedigiee of the Dictatoi 
goes no further than to his grandfather. Cams Julius 
In the middle of the second century before Christ, 
this Cams Julius, being otherwise unknown to his¬ 
tory, man led a lady named Marcia, supposed to be de¬ 
scended fiom Ancus Marcius, the fourth king of Rome. 
By hei he had three childien, Cams Julius, Sextus 
Julius, and a daughter named Julia Cams Julius 
mairied Aurelia, perhaps a member of the consular 
family of the Cottas, and was the father of the Great 
Caasai Julia became the wife of Cams Marius, a 
misalliance^ which imphed the beginning of a polit¬ 
ical spht in the Ceesar family The elder branches, 
like the Cromwells of Hinchinbrook, remained by 
their order The younger attached itself for good or 
ill to the party of the people 
Manus by this marriage became a person of so¬ 
cial consideiation. His father had been a client of 
the Metelli, and Cascihus Me];ellu8, who must have 
known Manus by reputation and probably in person, 
invited him to go as second in command m the Afn- 
can campaign He was moderately successful Towns 
were taken, battles were won Metellus was mcor- 
ruptible, and the Ny.midians sued for peace But 
Jugurtha wanted terms, and the consul demanded un¬ 
conditional surrender. Jugurtha withdrew into the 
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desert, the war dragged on, and Marius, perhaps am¬ 
bitious, perhaps impatient at the general’s want of 
vigor, began to think that he could make quicker 
work of it The populai party were stirring agam in 
Rome, the Senate having so notoriously disgiaced it¬ 
self There was just irritation that a petty African 
prmce could defy the whole power of Rome foi so 
many years, and though a democratic consul bad 
been unheard of for a centuiy, the name of Marius 
began to be spoken of as a possible candidate Ma¬ 
nus consented to stand The law required that he 
must be present in person at the election, and he ap¬ 
plied to his commander for leave of absence Me- 
tellus laughed at his pietensions, and bade him wait 
another twenty years Marius, however, persisted, 
and was allowed to go ' The patricians stiained their 
resources to defeat him, but he was chosen with en¬ 
thusiasm MeteUus was lecalled, and the conduct of 
the Numidian war was assigned to the new hero of 
the “ Populares ” 

A shudder of alarm ran, no doubt, through the sen¬ 
ate house, when the determination of the people was 
known A successful genei al could not be disposed 
of so easily as oratorical tribunes. Fortunately, Ma¬ 
nus was not a pohtician He had no behef in de¬ 
mocracy He was a soldier, and had a soldiei’s way 
of thinking on goveinment and the methods of it 
His first step was a reformation m the army Hith¬ 
erto the Roman legions had been no more than the 
citizens in aims, called for the moment from their va- 
nous occupations, to return to them when the occa¬ 
sion for their services was past. Marius had per¬ 
ceived that fewer men, better trained and disciplined, 
could be made more effective and be more easily han- 
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died He had studied war as a science He liad 
perceived that the present weakness need be no more 
than an accident, and that there was a latent force in 
the Roman State which needed only organization to 
resume its ascendency “ He enhsted,” it was said, 
“the worst of the citizens,” men, that is to say, who 
had no occupation, and who became soldiers by pro¬ 
fession , and as persons without property could not 
have furnished themselves at their own cost, he must 
have earned out the scheme proposed by Gracchus, 
and equipped them at the expense of the State His 
discipline was of the sternest The experiment was 
new, and men of rank who had a taste for war in ear¬ 
nest, and did not wish that the popular party should 
have the whole benefit and credit of the improve¬ 
ments, were willing to go with him, among them a 
dissipated young patncian, called Lucius Sylla, whose 
name also was destmed to be memorable 

By these methods and out of these materials an 
army was formed, such as no Roman general had 
hitherto led It performed extraordinary marches, 
carried its water supphes with it in skins, and fol¬ 
lowed the enemy across sandy deserts hitherto found 
impassable In less than two years the war was 
over The Moois, to whom Juguitha had fled, sur¬ 
rendered him to Sylla, and he was brought in chains 
to Rome, where he finished his life m a dungeon 
So ended a curious episode m Roman history, 
where it holds a place beyond its intrinsic impor¬ 
tance, from the hght which it throws on the charao- 
tei of the Senate and on the practical workmg of the 
institutions which the Gracchi had perished m un¬ 
successfully attempting to reform 
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The Jugurthme war ended lu the year 106 b o. 
At the same Aipinum, which had produced Manus, 
Miother actor m the approaching drama was m that 
yeai ushered into the world, Marcus Tullius Ciceio 
The CiceroB had made their names, and perhaps their 
fortunes, by their skill in raising aoer or yetches 
The piesent representative of the family was a coun¬ 
try gentleman in good circumstances given to hter- 
atuie, residing habitually at his estate on the Lins 
and paying occasional visits to Rome In that house¬ 
hold was bom Rome’s most eloquent master of the 
ait of using words, who was to carry that art as far, 
and to do as much with it, as any man who has ever 
appeared on the world’s stage 

Rome, however, was for the present in the face of 
enemies who had to be encountered with more mate¬ 
rial weapons Manus had foimed an army baiely m 
time to save Italy from being totally overwhelmed 
A vast migratory wave of population had been set 
m motion behind the Rhine and the Danube The 
Geiman forests were uncultivated. The hunting 
and pasture grounds were too strait for the numbers 
crowded into them, and two enormous hordes were 
lolling westward and southward in search of some 
new abiding place The Teutons came from the 
Baltic down across the Rhme mto Luxemburg The 
Cimbn crossed the Danube near its sources mto 
Illyria Both Teutons and Cimbri were Germans, 
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and both were making foi Gaiil by different loutes 
The Celts of Gaul had had then day In past gen¬ 
erations they had held the German invaders at bay, 
and had even followed them mto their own territo¬ 
ries But they had split among themselves They no 
longer offered a common front to the enemy They 
were ceasing to be able to maintain their own mde- 
pendence, and the question of the future was whether 
Gaul was to be the prey of Germany or to be a prov¬ 
ince of Rome. 

Events appeared already to have decided The in¬ 
vasion of the Teutons and the Cirabii was like the 
pouring in of two gieat rivers. Each division con¬ 
sisted of hundreds of thousands They travelled, 
with their wives and children, their wagons, as with 
the ancient Scythians and with the modern South 
African Dutch, being at once their conveyance and 
their home Giay-haired priestesses tramped along 
among them, barefooted, in white Imen dresses, the 
knife at their girdle, northern Iphigenias, sdcrificing 
prisoners as they were taken to the gods of Valhalla 
On they swept, eating up the country, and the peo¬ 
ple flying before them In 113 B o the sknts of 
the Cimbn had encountered a small Roman force 
near Trieste, and destroyed it Four years later an¬ 
other attempt was made to stop them, but the Ro¬ 
man army was beaten and its camp taken The 
Cimbnan host did not, however, turn at that tune 
upon Italy Their aim was the south of France 
They made then way through the Alps into Switzer¬ 
land, where the Helvetii joined them, and the united 
mass rolled over the Jura and down the bank of the 
Rhone Roused at last into the exertion, the Senate 
sent into Gaul the hugest force which the Romans 
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had evei brought into the field They met the Cim- 
bn at Orange, and were simply annihilated Eighty 
thousand Eomans and foity thousand camp follow¬ 
ers were said to have fallen The numbeis in such 
cases are generally exaggerated, but the extrava¬ 
gance of the report is a witness to the greatness of 
the overthrow. The Romans had received a worse 
blow than at Cannae They were brave enough, but 
they were commanded by persons whose recommen¬ 
dations for command were biith or fortune, “pre¬ 
posterous men,” as Marius termed them, who had 
waited for their appomtment to open the military 
manuals 

Had the Cimbn chosen at this moment to recross 
the Alps into Italy, they had only to go and take 
possession, and Alanc would have been antedated by 
five centuries In great danger it was the Senate’s 
business to suspend the constitution The constitu¬ 
tion was set aside now, but it was set aside by the 
people themselves, not by the Senate. One man only 
could save the country, and that man was Manus 
His consulship was over, and custom foibade his le- 
election The Senate might have appointed him 
Dictator, but would not The people, custom oi no 
custom, chose him consul a second time — a significant 
acknowledgment that the Empire, which had been 
won by the sword, must be held by the sword, and 
that the sword itself must be held by the hand that 
was best fitted to use it Marius first triumphed 
for his African victory, and, as an intimation to the 
Senate that the power for the moment was his and 
not theiiB, he entered the Curia m his triumphal 
diess He then prepared for the barbarians who, to 
the alarmed imagination of the city, were already 
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knocking at its gates Time was the impoitant el¬ 
ement in the matter. Had the Cimbn come at once 
after their victory at Oiauge, Italy had been theus 
But they did not come. With the nnguided move¬ 
ments of some wild force of nature they swerved away 
through Aquitame to the Pyrenees They swept 
across the mountains into Spam Thence, turning 
north, they passed up the Atlantic coast and round 
to the Seme, the Gauls flymg before them, thence 
on to the Rhine, where the vast body of the Teu¬ 
tons joined them and fresh detachments of the Hel- 
vetii It was as if some vast tide wave had suiged 
over the country and ioiled through it, searching out 
the easiest passages. At length, m two divisions, 
the invaders moved definitely towards Italy, the Cim- 
bri following their old tracks by the Eastern Alps to¬ 
wards Aqmleia and the Adriatic, the Teutons pass- 
mg down through Provence, and making foi the 
road along the Mediterranean. Two years had been 
consumed in these wanderings, and Marius was by 
this time leady for them The Senate had dropped 
the reins, and no longer governed oi misgoverned, 
the popular party, represented by the army, was su¬ 
preme Manus was continued in office, and was a 
fourth time consul He had completed his military 
refonnSj and the army was now a professional serv¬ 
ice, with regular pay Trained corps of engineers 
were attached to each legion The campaigns of the 
Romans were thenceforward to be conducted with 
spade and pickaxe as much as with sword and jave¬ 
lin, and the soldiers leanit the use of tools as well 
as arms Moral discipline was not forgotten The 
foulest of human vices was giowmg fashionable in 
high society lu the capital It was not allowed to 
4 
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make its way into the aimy An oflScer in one of 
the legions, a near relatiye of Maims, made filthy 
overtures to one of his men. The man replied with 
a thiust of his sword, and Manus pubhcly thanked 
and decorated him. 

The effect of the change was like enchantment 
The delay of the Germans made it unnecessary to 
wait foi them in Italy Leaving Catulus, his col¬ 
league in the consulship, to check the Cimbri m 
Venetia, Manus went himself, taking Sylla with him, 
mto the south of Fiance. As the baibanan host 
came on, he occupied a fortified camp near Aix He 
allowed the enormous procession to roll past him iii 
them wagons towards the Alps. Then, following cau¬ 
tiously, he watched his opportunity to fall on them 
The Teutons were biave, but they had no longer 
mere legionaries to fight with, but a powerful ma¬ 
chine, and the entue mass of them, men, women, and 
childien, in numbers which, however uncertain, weie 
rather those of a nation than an army, were swept 
out of existence 

The Teutons were destroyed on the 20th of July, 
102 In the year foUowiug the same fate overtook 
their comrades The Cimbn had forced the passes 
through the mountams They had beaten the un¬ 
scientific patrician Catulus, and had driven him back 
on the Po. But Marius came to his rescue. The 
Cimbn were cut to pieces near Mantua, in the sum¬ 
mer of 101, and Italy was saved 

The victories of Manus mark a new epoch in Ro¬ 
man history The legions were no longer the levy of 
the citizens m aims, who were themselves the State 
for which they fought The legionaries were citizens 
still They had votes, and they used them, but they 
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were professional soldiers with the modes of thought 
which belong to soldieis, and beside, the power of the 
hustings was now the powei of the sword The con¬ 
stitution remained to appearance intact, and means 
were devised sufficient to encounter, it might be sup¬ 
posed, the new danger. Standing armies were pro¬ 
hibited m Italy Victorious generals returnmg fiom 
campaigns abroad were required to disband their le¬ 
gions on entering the sacred soil But the materials 
of these legions remained a distmct order from the 
rest of the population, capable of mstant combina¬ 
tion, and m combination irresistible, save by opposing 
combmatious of the same kmd The Senate might 
continue to debate, the Coraitia might elect the an¬ 
nual magistrates The estabhshed institutions pre¬ 
served the form and something of the reality of power 
in a people governed so much by habit as the Ro¬ 
mans There is a long twilight between the time 
when a god is first suspected to be an idol and his 
final overthrow But the aristocracy had made the 
first inroad on the constitution by mterfering at the 
elections with their armed followers and kiUmg their 
antagonists The example once set could not fail to 
be repeated, and the rule of an organized force was 
becommg the only possible protection against the 
rule of mobs, patncian or plebeian. 

The danger from the Germans was no sooner gone 
than pohtical anarchy broke loose again Manus, the 
man of the people, was the saviour of his country 
He was made consul a fifth time, and a sixth The 
party which had given him his command shared, of 
course, in his preemmence The elections could be 
no longer interfered with or the voters mtimidated 
The pubhc offices were filled with the most violent 
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agitators, who believed that the time had come to 
revenge the Giacchi, and carry out the democratic 
revolution, to estabhsh the ideal Republic, and the 
diiect rule of the citizen assembly This, too, was 
a chimeia If the Roman Senate could not govein, 
fai less could the Roman mob govern Marius stood 
aside, and let the voices rage He could not be ex¬ 
pected to support a system which had brought the 
country so near to rum. He had no belief m the 
visions of the demagogues, but the time was not ripe 
to make an end of it all Had he tried, the army 
would not havft gone with him, so he sat still till fac¬ 
tion had done its work. The popular heioes of the 
hour were the tribune Saturninus and the pra3tor 
Glancia They carried com laws and land laws — 
whatever laws they pleased to propose The admin¬ 
istration remaimng with the Senate, they cairied a 
vote that every senator should take an oath to exe¬ 
cute their laws under penalty of fine and expulsion. 
Manus did not like it, and even opposed it, but let 
it pass at last The senators, cowed and humiliated, 
consented to take the oath, all but one, Manus’s old 
friend and commandei in Afiica, Caacihus Metellus 
No stain had ever rested on the name of Metellus 
He had accepted no bnbes He had half beaten Jii- 
gurtha, for Marius to finish, and Manus himself stood 
in a semi-feudal relation to him It was unlucky for 
the democrats that they had found so honorable an 
opponent. Metellus persisted in refusal Saturninus 
sent a guard to the senate house, dragged him out, 
and expelled hun from the city. Aristocrats and their 
partisans were hustled and killed in the street. The 
patricians had spilt the first blood m the massacre in 
121: now it was the turn of the mob 
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Manus was an indifferent politician He perceived 
as well as any one that violence must not go on, but 
he hesitated to put it down He knew that the aiia- 
tocracy feared and hated him Between them and 
the people’s consul no alhance was possible He did 
not care to alienate his friends, and there may have 
been othei difficulties which we do not know m his 
way The army itself was peihaps divided On the 
popular side theie were two parties a moderate one, 
represented by Memmius, who, as tribune, had im¬ 
peached the senators foi the Juguithine infamies, 
the other, the advanced radicals, led by Glaucia and 
Saturmnus Memmius and Glaucia weie both can¬ 
didates for the consulship, and as Memmius was 
likely to succeed, he was murdered 

Kevolutions proceed like the acts of a diama, and 
each act is divided into scenes which follow one an¬ 
other with smgular uniformity Kulmg powers make 
themselves hated by tyranny and incapacity An 
opposition IS formed' against them, composed of all 
sorts, lovers of order and loveis of disoider, reason¬ 
able men and fanatics, business-hke men and men 
of theory The opposition succeeds, the Govern¬ 
ment IS overthrown , the victors divide mto a modei- 
erate party and an advanced party The advanced 
party go to the front, till they disci edit themselves 
with crime oi folly The wheel has then gone round, 
and the reaction sets in The murdei of Memmius 
alienated fatally the respectable citizens Satuininus 
and Glaucia were declared pubhc enemies They 
seized the Capitol, and blockaded it Patiician 
Rome turned out and besieged them, and Marius had 
to interfere The demagogues and then friends sur¬ 
rendered, and were confined in the Ouna Hostilia till 
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they could be tiied The noble lords could not allow 
such detested enemies the chance of an acquittal. 
To them a radical was a foe of mankind, to be 
hunted down like a wolf, when a chance was offered 
to destioy him By the law of Cams Giacchus no 
citizen could be put to death without a trial The 
persons of Saturnmus and Glaucia were doubly sa¬ 
cred, for one was tribune and the other praetor But 
the patricians were satisfied that they deseived to be 
executed, and in such a fiame of mind it seemed but 
•virtue to execute them They tore off the roof of 
the senate house, and pelted the miserable wretches 
to death with stones and tiles. 
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Not far from the scene of the mnrder of Glancia 
and Satuminus there was lying at this time in his 
cradle, or earned about m his nurse’s arms, a child 
who, m his manhood, was to hold an inquiry into this 
business, and to bnng one of the perpetratois to an¬ 
swer for himself On the 12th of the preceding 
July, B. 0. 100,^ was bom into the world Cams Ju- 
hus CsBsar, the only son of Cams Julius and Aurelia, 
and nephew of the then Consul Manus His father 
had been praetor, but had held no higher office Au¬ 
relia was a strict stately lady of the old school, unm- 
fected by the lately imported fashions She, or her 
husband, or both of them, were nch, but the habits 
of the household were simple and severe, and the 
connection with Manus mdicates the political opin¬ 
ions which prevailed in the family. 

No anecdotes are preserved of Caesar’s childhood 
He was taught Greek by Antonins Gnipho, an edu¬ 
cated Gaul from the noith of Italy He wrote a 
poem when a boy in honor of Hercules He com¬ 
posed a tragedy on the story of QEdipus His pas- * 
sionate attachment to Aurelia m after years shows 
that between mother and child the lelations had been 
affectionate and happy. But there is nothing to in- 

1 I follow the ordinary date, which hae been fixed by the positive 
Btatement that Coesar was fifty-six when he was killed, the date of his 
death being March b o 44 Mommsen, however, arguee plausibly for 
adding another two years to the beginning of Cssor’e life, and brings him 
into the world at the time of the battle at Aix 
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dicate that there was any early precocity of talent, 
and leaving CsBsai to his grammar and his exercises, 
we will proceed with the occurrences which he must 
have heard talked of in his father’s house, or seen with 
his eyes when he began to open them The society 
there was probably composed of his uncle’s friends , 
soldiers and statesmen who had no sympathy with 
mobs, but detested the selfish and dangeious system 
on which the Senate had earned on the government, 
and dreaded its consequences Above the tumults of 
the factions in the Capitol a cry rising into shnllness 
began to be heard from Italy. Cams Gracchus had 
wished to extend the Roman franchise to the Italian 
States, and the suggestion had cost him his popular¬ 
ity and his life The Italian provinces had furnished 
their share of the armies which had beaten Jugurtha, 
and had destroyed the German invaders They now 
demanded that they should have the position which 
Gracchus designed for them that they should be 
allowed to legislate for themselves, and no longei lie 
at the mercy of others, who neither understood their 
necessities nor cared for their interests They had 
no friends in the city, save a few far-sighted states¬ 
men Senate and mob had at least one point of 
agreement, that the spoils of the Empire should be 
fought for among themselves, and at the first men- 
* tion of the invasion of their monopoly a law was 
passed making the very agitation of the subject pun¬ 
ishable by death 

Political convulsions work in a gioove, the direc¬ 
tion of which vanes little m any age or country 
Institutions once sufficient and salutary become un¬ 
adapted to a change of circumstances The tradi¬ 
tionary holders of power see their interests threat- 
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ened. They are jealous of mnoyations They look 
on agitators foi reform as felonious persons desiring 
to appropriate what does not belong to them The 
complaining parties are conscious of Buffering, and 
rush blindly on the superficial causes of their immedi¬ 
ate distress The existing authority is their enemy; 
and their one remedy is a change m the system of 
government. They imagme that they see what the 
change should be, that they comprehend what they 
are doing, and know where they intend to arrive. 
They do not perceive that the visible disorders aie no 
more than symptoms which no measures, repressive 
or revolutionary, can do more than palhate The 
wave advances and the wave recedes Neither party 
m the struggle can lift itself far enough above the 
passions of the moment to study the drift of the gen¬ 
eral current. Each is violent, each is one-sided, and 
each makes the most and the worst of the sms of its 
opponents The one idea of the aggressors is to 
grasp all that they can reach The one idea of the 
conservatives is to part with nothmg, pretendmg that 
the stability of the State depends on adherence to 
the pnnciples which have placed them in the position 
which they hold, and as vanoua mterests are threat¬ 
ened, and as various necessities arise, those who are 
one day enemies are frightened the next into nnnajjjii- 
ral coahtions, and the next after into more embittered 
dissensions 

To an mdifferent spectator, armed especially with 
the pohtical experiences of twenty additional centu¬ 
ries, it seems diflBcult to understand how Italy could 
govern the world. That the world and Italy besides 
should continue subject to the population of a single 
city, of its hmited Latin environs, and of a handful 
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of townships exceptionally favored, might even then 
be seen to he plainly impossible. The Italians were 
Romans in every pomt, except in the possession of the 
franchise. They spoke the same language, they were 
subjects of the same dominion They were as well 
educated, they were as wealthy, they were as capable, 
as the inhabitants of the dominant State They paid 
taxes, they fought in the armies , they were strong; 
they were less corrupt, pohtically and morally, as 
having fewer temptations and fewer opportunities of 
evil, and m their simple country life they approached 
incomparably nearer to the old Roman type than the 
patncian fops in the circus or the Forum, or the city 
mob which was fed in idleness on free grants of com. 
When Sammumand Tuscany were conquered, a third 
of the lands bad been confiscated to the Roman State, 
under the name of Ager Pubhcus Samnite and 
Etruscan gentlemen had recovered part of it under 
lease, much as the descendants of the Irish chiefs held 
their ancestral domains as tenants of the Cromwellians. 
The land law of the Gracchi was well mtended, but it 
bore haid on many of the leading provincials, who 
had seen their estates parcelled out, and their own 
property, as they deemed it, taken from them under 
the land commission. If they were to be governed 
bji Roman laws, they naturally demanded to be con¬ 
sulted when the laws were made They might have 
been content under a despotism, to which Roman and 
Italian were subject ahke. To be governed under the 
forms of a free constitution by men no better than 
themselves was naturally mtolerable 

The movement from without united the Romans 
for the mstant m defence of their privileges The 
aristocracy resisted change from instmct, the mob, 
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loudly as they clamored for their own rights, cared 
nothiDg for the rights of others, and the answer to the 
petition of the Italians, five years aftei the 
defeat of the Cimbn, was a fierce refusal to ° ^ 

permit the discussion of it Livius Drusus, one of 
those unfortunately gifted men who can see that m 
a quarrel there is sometimes justice on both sides, 
made a vam attempt to secure the provincials a, lieaiv 
ing, but he was murdered an his own house. 

To be murdered was the usual end of ex¬ 
ceptionally distmgiushed Romans, in a State where 
the lives of citizens were theoretically sacred. His 
death was the signal for an msurrection, which began 
m the mountams of the Abruzzi and spread over the 
whole peninsula. 

The contrast of character between the two classes 
of population became at once uncomfortably evident. 
The provincials had been the nght arm of the Em¬ 
pire Rome, a city of rich men with famihes of 
slaves, and of a crowd of impoverished freemen with¬ 
out employment to keep them in health and strength, 
could no longer bring into the field a force which 
could hold its ground agamst the gentry and peasants 
of Samnium The Senate enhsted Greeks, Numid- 
lans, any one whose services they could purchase 
They had to encounter soldiers who had been trained 
and disciplmed by Marius, and they were taught, by 
defeat upon defeat, that they had a worse enemy be¬ 
fore them than the Germans Marius himself had 
almost withdrawn from public life. He had no heart 
for the quarrel, and did not care greatly to exert 
himselL At the bottom, perhaps, he thought that 
the Italians were m the right The Senate discovered 
that they were helpless, and must come to terms if 
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they -wotild escape destruction They abandoned the 
original point of difference, and they offered to open 
the franchise to eyery Italian state south of the Po, 
■which had not "taken arms, or which returned im¬ 
mediately to its allegiance The war had broken 
out for a definite cause When the cause was re¬ 
moved no reason remained for its continuance The 
Italians were closely connected with Rome Italians 
were spread over the Roman world in active business 
They had no wish to overthrow the Empire if they 
were allowed a share m its management The 
greater part of them accepted the Senate’s terms, 
and only those remained m the field who had gone to 
war in the hope of recoveimg the lost independence 
which their ancestors had so long heroically defended. 

The panting Senate was thus able to breathe again 
The war continued, but under better auspices Sound 
matenal could now be collected again for the army. 
Marius being in the background, the chosen knight 
of the anstocracy, Lucius Sylla, whose fame in the 
Cimbnan war had been only second to that of his 
commander’s, came at once to the front 

Sylla, or Sulla, as we are now taught to call him, 
was born in the year 138 B 0 He was a patrician 
of the purest blood, had inherited a moderate fort¬ 
une, and had spent it like other young men of rank, 
loungmg m theatres, and amusing himself with din¬ 
ner-parties. He was a poet, an artist, and a wit, but 
each and everything with the languor of an amateur 
His favonte associates were actresses, and he had 
neither obtamed nor aspired to any higher reputation 
than that of a cultivated man of fashion His dis¬ 
tinguished birth was not apparent m his person. He 
had red hair, hard blue eyes, and a complexion white 
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and purple, with the colors so lU-mixed that hia face 
was compared to a mulberry sprinkled with hour 
Ambition he appealed to have none, and when he 
exerted himself to be appointed Quaestor to Marius 
on the Afiican expedition, Marius was disinclined to 
take him as having no recommendation beyond qual¬ 
ifications which the consul of the plebeians disdamed 
and disliked 

Marius, however, soon discovered his mistake Be¬ 
neath his constitutional mdolence, Sylla*was by nature 
a soldier, a statesman, a diplomatist He had been 
too contemptuous of the common objects of politicians 
to concern himself with the intrigues of the Forum, 
but he had only to exert himself to nse with easy 
ascendency to the command of eVery situation m 
which he might be placed He had entered with 
mihtary instinct into Manus’s reform of the army, 
and became the most active and useful of his oflBcers. 
He endeared himself to the legionaiies by a tolerance 
of vices which did not interfere with discipline; and 
to Sylla’s combined adroitness and courage Manus 
owed the final captuie of Jugurtha 

Whether Marius became jealous of Sylla on this 
occasion must be decided by those who, while they 
have no better mformation than others as to the ac¬ 
tions of men, possess, or claim to possess, the most in¬ 
timate acquaintance with their motives They agam 
served together, however, against the Northern in¬ 
vaders, and Sylla a second time lent efficient help to 
give Manus victory. Like Marius, he had no turn 
for platform oratory, and little interest m election 
contests and mtngues For eight yeais he kept 
aloof fiom politics, and his name and that of his rival 
were alike for all that time almost unheard of He 
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emerged into speoial notice only when he was praetor 
in the year 93 B 0, and when he characteristically 
distinguished his term of oflG.ce by exhibiting a hun¬ 
dred hons m the arena matched agamst Numidian 
archers. There was no such road to popularity with 
the Roman multitude It is possible that the httle 
Caesar, then a child of seven, may have been among 
the spectators, makmg his small reflections on it all. 

In 92 Sylla went as proipraetor to Asia, where the 
mcapacity of the Senate’s administration was creating 
another enemy likely to be troublesome. Mithndates, 
“child of the sun,” pretending to a descent fiom Da¬ 
rius Hystaspes, was king of Pontus, one of the semi- 
independent monarchies which had been allowed to 
stand in Asia Mmor The coast hne of Pontus ex¬ 
tended from Sinope to Trebizond, and reached in¬ 
land to the Ime of mountams where the rivers divide 
which flow into the Black Sea and the Mediteiia- 
nean The father of Mithndates was murdered when 
B 0 120 ^ child, and for some years he led a 

wandenng hfe, meetmg adventures which 
were as wild and perhaps as imaginary as those of 
Ulysses In later life he became the idol of East¬ 
ern imagination, and legend made fiee with his his¬ 
tory but he was certainly an extraordinary man He 
spoke the unnumbered dialects of the Asiatic tribes 
among whom he had travelled. He spoke Greek with 
case and freedom Placed, as he was, on the mar- 
gm where the civihzations of the East and the West 
were brought m contact, he was at once a barbarian 
potentate and an ambitious Europeau politician. He 
was well mformed of the state of Rome, and saw rea¬ 
son, perhap^ as weU he might, to doubt the durabil¬ 
ity of its power. At any rate, he was no sooner fixed 
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on hi8 own throne than he began to annex the tem- 
tones of the adjoining pnnces He advanced his sea 
frontier through Armenia to Batoum, and thence 
along the coast of Circassia He occupied the Greek 
settlements on the Sea of Azof He took Kertch apd 
the Crimea, and with the help of pirates from the 
Mediterranean he formed a fleet which gave him 
complete command of the Black Sea. In Asia Minor 
no power but the Roman could venture to quarrel 
with him. The Romans ought in prudence to have 
interfered before Mithndates had grown to so large a 
bulk, but money judiciously distributed among the 
leading politicians had secured the Senate’s conniv¬ 
ance , and they opened their eyes at last only when 
Mithndates thought it unnecessary to subsidize them 
further, and directed his proceedings agamst Cappa¬ 
docia, which was immediately under Roman protec¬ 
tion He invaded the country, killed the prmce whom 
Rome had recognized, and placed on the throne a child 
of his own, with the evident mtention of taking Cap¬ 
padocia for himself. 

This was to go too far Like Jugurtha, he had 
purchased many fnends m the Senate, who, grateful 
for past favors and hoping for more, prevented the 
adoption of violent measures agamst him; but they 
sent a message to him that he must not have Cappa¬ 
docia, and Mithndates, waiting for a better opportu¬ 
nity, thought proper to comply Of this message the 
bearer was Lucius Sylla He had time to study on 
the spot the problem of how to deal with Asia Mmor. 
He accomplished his mission with his usual adroit¬ 
ness and apparent success, and he returned to Rome 
with new honors to flnish the Social war 

It was no easy work. The Samnites were tough 
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and determined. For two years they contmued to 
struggle, and the contest was not yet over when news 
came from the East appalling as the threatened Cim- 
bnan mvasion, which brought both parties to consent 
to^Buspend their differences by mutual concessions 
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Babbabian kings, wko foiind Roman senators 
ready to take bribes from them, believed not unnat¬ 
urally that the days of Roman dominion were num¬ 
bered When the news of the Social war reached 
Mithndates, he thought it needless to temporize 
longer, and he stretched out his hand to seize the 
pnze of the dominion of the East. The Armenians, 
who were at his disposition, broke mto Cappadocia 
and again overthrew the government, which was in 
dependence upon Rome Mithndates himself invaded 
Bithynia, and rephed to the remonstrances of the 
Roman authonties by a declaration of open war 
He called under arms the whole force of which he 
could dispose, fnghtened rumor spoke of it as 
amounting to three hundred thousand men His 
corsair fleets poured down thiough the Dai’danelles 
mto the Archipelago, and so detested had the Ro¬ 
man governors made themselves by their extortion 
and m]ustice, that not only all the islands, but the 
piovinces on the continent, Ionia, Lydia, and Caiia, 
rose in revolt The rebellion was preconcerted and 
simultaneous The Roman residents, merchants, 
bankers, farmers of the taxes, they and all their fam¬ 
ilies, were set upon and murdered, a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, women, and children were said 
to have been destroyed m a smgle day If we divide 
by ten, as it is generally ^afe to do with historical 
round numbers, still beyond doubt the signal had 
6 
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been given in an appalling massacre to abolish out of 
Asia the Roman name and power. Swift as a thun- 
deibolt, Mithiidates himself ciossed the Bosphorus, 
and the next news that reached Rome was that 
northern Greece had risen also, and was throwing 
itself into the arms of its deliverers 

The defeat at Cannse had been received with digni¬ 
fied calm Patricians and plebeians forgot their quai- 
rels, and thought only how to meet their common foe 
The massacre in Asia and the invasion of Mithridates 
let loose a tempest of political frenzy. Never was 
indignation more deserved The Senate had made 
no prepaiation. Such resources as They could com¬ 
mand had been wasted in the wars VTith the Italians 
They had no fleet, they had no armies available; 
nor, while the civil war was raging, could they raise 
an army The garrisons m Greece were scattered or 
shut m within their lines and unable to move The 
treasury was empty Individuals were enormously 
nch, and the State was bankrupt Thousands of 
families had lost brothers, cousins, or friends in the 
massacre, and the manifest cause of the disaster was 
the inefficiency and woi thlessness of the rulmg classes 
In Africa, in Gaul, in Italy, and now in Asia, it had 
been the same story The interests of the Common¬ 
wealth had been sacrificed to fill the purses of the few. 
Dominion, wealth, honors, all that had been won by 
the hardy virtues of earher generations, seemed about 
to be engulfed forever. 

In their panic the Senate turned to SyUa, whom 
they had made consul An imperfect peace was 
patched up with the Itahans Sylla was bidden to 
save the Republic, and to ^lepare m haste for Greece. 
But Sylla was a bitter aristocrat, the very mcama- 
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tion of the oligarchy, who were responsible for every 
disaster which had happened The Senate had taken 
bribes from Jugurtha The Senate had chosen the 
commanders whose blunders had thrown open the 
Alps to the Germans , and it was only because the 
people had snatched the power out of their hands and 
had trusted it to one of themselves that Italy had not 
been m flames Agam the ohgarchy had recovered 
the administration, and agam by following the old 
courses they had brought on this new catastrophe. 
They might have checked Mithndates while there 
was time They had preferred to accept his money 
and look on. The people naturally thought that no 
successes could be looked for under such guidance, 
and that, even were Sylla to be victorious, nothing 
was to be expected but the contmuance of the same 
accursed system. Manus was the man. Marius, after 
his sixth consulship, had travelled in the East, and 
understood it as well ae Sylla Not Sylla, but Manus 
must now go against Mithndates Too late the dem¬ 
ocratic leaders repented of their folly m encourag¬ 
ing the Senate to refuse the franchise to the Italians. 
The Itahans, they began to perceive, would be their 
surest pohtical alhes Cams Gracchus had been right 
after all The Homan democracy must make haste 
to offer the Italians more than all which the Senate 
was ready to concede to them Together they could 
make an end of misrule, and place Manus once more 
at their head 

Much of this was perhaps the schemmg passion of 
revolution ; much of it was legitimate mdignation, 
penitent for its errors, and anxious to atone for them. 
Marius had his personal gnevances The aristocrats 
were steahng from him even his mihtary reputation, 
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and claiming for Sylla the capture of Jugurtha He 
was willing, perhaps anxious, to take the Eastern 
command Sulpicius Rufus, once a champion of the 
Senate and the most brilhant orator in Rome, went 
over to the people m the excitement Rufus was 
chosen tribune, and at once proposed to enfranchise 
the remamder of Italy. He denounced the oligarchy. 
He msisted that the Senate must be purged of its 
corrupt members and better men be mtroduced, that 
the people must depose Sylla, and that Marius must 
take hia place. The Empire was tottermg, and the 
mob and its leaders were choosmg an ill moment for 
a revolution The tribune earned the assembly along 
with him There were fights again in the Forum 
the young nobles with their gangs once moie break- 
mg up the Comitia and driving the people fiom the 
voting places The voting, notwithstanding, was got 
through as Sulpicius Rufus recommended, and Sylla, 
BO far as the assembly could do it, was superseded. 
But Sylla was not so easily got nd of It was no time 
for mce considerations. He had formed an army in 
Carapama out of the legions which had served agamst 
the Italians. He had made his soldiers devoted to 
him. They weie ready to go anywheie and do any- 
thmg which Sylla bade them After so many mur¬ 
ders and so many commotions, the constitution had 
lost its sacred character, a popular assembly was, of 
aH conceivable bodies, the least fit to govern an Em¬ 
pire, and in Sylla’s eyes the Senate, whatever its 
deficiencies, was the only possible sovereign of Rome 
The people were a rabble, and their voices the clamor 
of fools, who must be taught to know their masters. 
His reply to Sulpicius and to the vote for his recall 
was to march on the city. He led his troops within 
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the circle which no legionary m arms was allowed to 
enter, and he hghted his watchfires m the Forum 
itself The people resisted, Sulpicius was killed; 
Manus, the saviour of his country, had to fly for his 
bfe, pursued by assassins, with a pnce set upon his 
head Twelve of the prominent popular leaders 
were immediately executed without tnal; and in 
hot haste, swift decisive measures were taken, which 
permanently, as Sylla hoped, or if not permanently 
at least for the moment, would lame the limbs of the 
democracy The Senate, bemg below its numbers, 
was hastily filled up from the patriman families. The 
arrangements of the Comitia were readjusted, to re¬ 
store to wealth a decisive preponderance in the elec¬ 
tion of the magistrates The tnhunes of the people 
were stnpped of half their power Their vote was 
left to them, but the right of mitiation was taken 
away, and no law or measure of any kmd was thence¬ 
forth to be submitted to the popular assembly till it 
had been considered m the Cuna, and had received 
the Senate’s sanction 

Thus the snake was scotched, and it might be 
hoped would die of its wounds. Sulpicius and his 
brother demagogues were dead Manus was exiled. 
Time pressed, and Sylla could not wait to see his 
reforms m operation. Signs became visible before 
he went that the cnsis would not pass ofl so easily. 
Fresh consuls had to be elected The changes in the 
method of votmg were mtended to secure the return 
of the Senate’s candidates, and one of the consuls 
chosen, Cnseus Octavius, was a man on whom Sylla 
could rely His colleague, Lucius Cmna, though 
elected under the pressure of the legions, was of more 
doubtful temper. But Cmna was a patncian, though 
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given to popular sentiments Sylla was impatient 
to be gone, more important work was waitmg for 
him than composmg factions in Rome He contented 
himself with obliging the new consuls to take an oath 
to maintam the constitution in the shape in which 
he left it, and he sailed from Brmdisi in the winter 
of B. 0, 88. 

The campaign of Sylla m the East does not fall to 
be described in this place. He was a second Cono- 
lanus, a proud, impenoi^ aristocrat, contemptuous, 
above all men living, of popular rights, but he was 
the first soldier of his age; he was himself, though 
he did not know it, an impersonation of the change 
which was passing over the Roman character. He 
took with him at most 80,000 men. He had no fieet. 
Had the corsair squadrons of Mithndates been on 
the alert, they might have destroyed him on his pas¬ 
sage Events at Rome left him almost immediately 
without support from Italy He was impeached, he 
waa summoned back. His troops were forbidden to 
obey him, and a democratic commander was sent out 
to supersede him. The army stood by their favor¬ 
ite commander. Sylla disregarded his orders from 
home. He found men and money as he could. He 
supported himself out of the countnes which he oc¬ 
cupied, without resources save m his own skill and 
m ihe fidehty and excellence of his legions He de¬ 
feated Mithndates, he drove him back out of Grreece 
and pursued him mto Asia. The mterests of his party 
demanded his presence at Rome, the mterests of the 
State required that he should not leave his work m 
the East unfinished, and he stood to it through four 
hard years till he brought Mithndates to sue for 
peace upon his knees. He had not the means to com- 
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plete the conquest or completely to avenge the massar 
cre with which the Pnnce of Pontus had commenced 
the war He left Mithridates still m possession of 
his hereditary kingdom, but he left him bound, so 
far as treaties could bind so ambitious a spint, to re¬ 
main thenceforward withm his own frontiers. He 
recovered Greece and the Islands, and the Eoman 
provmces in Asia Minor He extorted an mdemmty 
of five millions, and executed many of the wretches 
who had been active m the murders He raised a 
fleet m Egypt, with which hq drove the pirates out 
of the Archipelago back mto their own waters He 
restoied the shattered prestige of Roman authority, 
and he won for himself a reputation which his later 
cruelties might stain, but could not efface 

The merit of Sylla shows in more striking colors 
when we look to what was passing, during these four 
years of his absence, in the heart of the Empire. He 
was no sooner out of Italy than the democratic party 
rose, with Cinna at their head, to demand the resto¬ 
ration of the old constitution. Cinna had been sworn 
to maintam Sylla’s reforms, but no oath could be 
held bmdmg which was extorted at the sword’s point. 
A fresh Sulpicius was found in Carbo, a popular trib¬ 
une A more valuable supporter was found m Qum- 
tus SertonuB, a soldier of foitune, but a man of real 
gifts, and even of genius. Disregarding the new ob- 
hgation to obtam the previous consent of the Senate, 
Cinna called the assembly together to repeal the acta 
which Sylla had forced on them Sylla, it is to be 
remembered, had as yet won no victoiies, nor was 
expected to wm victories He was the favorite of 
the Senate, and the Senate had become a byword for 
incapacity and failure. Agam, as so many times be- 
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fore, the supremacy of the aristocrats had been ac¬ 
companied with dishonor abroad, and the lawless 
muider of political adversaries at home No true 
lover of his country could be expected, in Cinna’s 
opinion, to sit quiet under a tyranny which had 
robbed the people of their hereditary liberties 

The patricians took up the challenge Octavius, 
the other consul, came with an armed force into the 
Forum, and ordered the assembly to disperse The 
crowd was unusually great The country voters had 
come in large numbers to stand up for their rights 
They did not obey They were not called on to 
obey But because they refused to disperse they 
were set upon with deliberate fury, and were hewn 
down m heaps where they stood No accurate reg¬ 
ister was of course taken of the numbers killed, but 
the intention of the patricians was to make a bloody 
example, and such a scene of slaughter had never 
been witnessed in Rome since the first stone of the 
city was laid It was an act of savage, ruthless feroc¬ 
ity, certain to be followed with a retribution as sharp 
and as indiscnminatmg Men are not permitted to 
deal with their fellow creatures in these methods 
Cinna and the tribunes fled, but fled only to be re¬ 
ceived with open arms by the Italians. The wounds 
of the Social war were scarcely cicatrized, and the 
peace had left the allies imperfectly satisfied Their 
dispersed armies gathered agam about Cmna and 
Seitonns Old Manus, who had been hunted 
through marsh and forest, and had been hiding with 
difficulty in Africa, came back at the news that Italy 
had nsen again, and six thousand of his veteians 
flocked to him at the sound of his name The Sen¬ 
ate issued proclamations. The hnutations on the Ital- 
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lan franchise left by Sylla were abandoned. Every 
privilege which had been asked for was conceded. 
It was too late. Concessions made in fear might be 
withdrawn on the return of safety Manus and 
Cinna joined then forces The few troops m the pay 
of the Senate deserted to them They appeared to¬ 
gether at the gates of the city, and Rome capitulated 
There was a bloody score to be wiped out There 
would have been neither cruelty nor injustice m the 
most severe mquiry into the massacre in the Forum, 
and the most exemplary punishment of Octavms and 
his companions But the blood of the people was up, 
and they had suffered too deeply to wait for the tardy 
piocesses of law They had not been the aggiessors 
They had assembled lawfully to assert their constitu¬ 
tional nghts, they had been cut in pieces as if they 
had been insurgent slaves, and the assaasins were not 
individuals, but a political party in the State 

Marius bears the chief blame for the scenes which 
followed Undoubtedly he was in no pleasant humor. 
A pnce had been set on his head, his house had been 
destroyed, his property had been confiscated, he him¬ 
self had been chased hke a wild beast, and he had 
not deserved such treatment He had saved Italy 
when but for him it would have been wasted by the 
swords of the Germans His power had afterwards 
been absolute, but he had not abused it for party pur¬ 
poses The Senate had no reason to complain of 
him He had touched none of their privileges, inca¬ 
pable and dishonest as he knew them to be His 
crime in their eyes had been his eminence They 
had now shown themselves as cruel as they were 
worthless, and if public justice was disposed to make 
an end of them, he saw no cause for interference. 
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Thus the familiar story repeated itself, wrong was 
punished by wrong, and another item was entered on 
the bloody account which was being scored up year 
after year The noble lords and their friends had 
killed the people m the Forum They were killed m 
turn by the soldiers of Manus Fifty senators per¬ 
ished, not those who were specially guilty, but those 
who were most politically marked as patncian lead¬ 
ers With them fell a thousand equites, commoners 
of fortune, who had thrown in their lot with the ans- 
tocracy From retahatory pohtical revenge the tran¬ 
sition was easy to pillage and wholesale murder, and 
for many days the wretched city was made a prey to 
robbers and cut-throats. 

So ended the year 87, the darkest and bloodiest 
which the guilty city had yet experienced Manus 
and Cinna were chosen consuls for the year ensuing, 
and a witches’ prophecy was fulfilled, that Marius 
should have a seventh consulate. But the glory had 
departed fiom him £hs sun was already setting, 
redly, among crimson clouds He hved but a fort¬ 
night after his inauguration, and he died in his bed 
on the 13th of January, at the age of seventy-one. 

“The mother of the Gracchi,” said Mirabeau, 
“ cast the dust of her murdered sons into the air, and 
out of it sprang Cams Marius.” The Gracchi were 
perhaps not forgotten m the retribution, but the 
crime which had been revenged by Manus was the 
massacre m the Forum by Octavius and his friends. 
The aiistocracy found no mercy, because they had 
shown no mercy They had been guilty of the most 
wantonly wicked cruelty which the Roman annals 
had yet recorded. They were not defending their 
country agamst a national danger. They were en- 
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gaged in what has been called in later years “ saving 
society,” that is to say, in saving their own privileges, 
their opportunities for plunder, their palaces, their 
estates, and their game preserves They had treated 
the people as if they were so many cattle giown 
troublesome to their masters, and the cattle were hu¬ 
man beings with nghts as real as their own 

The democratio party were now masters of the situ¬ 
ation, and so contmued for almost four years. Cmna 
succeeded to the consulship term after term, nominat¬ 
ing himself and his colleagues. The franchise was 
given to the Italians without reserve or qualification. 
Northern Italy was still excluded, being not called 
Italy, but Cisalpine Gaul South of the Po distinc¬ 
tions of citizenship ceased to exist. The constitution 
became a rehearsal of the Empire, a democracy con¬ 
trolled and guided by a popular Dictator The aristo¬ 
crats who had escaped massacre fled to Sylla in Asia, 
and for a brief mterval Rome drew its breath in 
peace. 



CHAPTER Vin 


Revolutioitart penods are painted in history in 
colors BO dark that the reader wonders how, amidst 
such scenes, peaceful human beings could continue to 
esist He forgets that the historian describee only 
the abnormal incidents which broke the current of 
ordinary hfe, and that between the spasms of yio- 
lence there were long quiet mtervals when the ordi¬ 
nary occupations of men went on as usual Cmna’s 
continuous consulship was uncomfortable to the upper 
classes, but the daily business of a great city pursued 
its beaten way TradeBmen and merchants made 
money, and lawyers pleaded, and priests prayed m 
the temples, and “ celebrated ” on festival and holy 
day. And now for the first time we catch a person^ 
view of young Julius CsBsar He was growmg up, 
m his father’s house, a tall slight handsome youth, 
with dark piercmg eyee,^ a sallow complexion, large 
nose, hpB full, features refined and mtellectual, neck 
smewy and thick, beyond what might have been ex¬ 
pected from the generally slender figure He was 
particular about hiB appearance, used the bath fre¬ 
quently, and attended carefully to his hair His dress 
was arranged with studied negligence, and he had a 
loose mode of fastening his girdle so pecuhar as to 
catch the eye 

It may be supposed that be had witnessed Sylla’s 
coming to Rome, the camp-fires in the Forum, the 

1 “Nigns vegetisque ocalig Saetomaa 
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Octavian massaore, the letum of his unole and Cinua, 
and the bloody triumph of the paity to which his fa¬ 
ther belonged He was just at the age when such 
scenes make an indelible impression, and the con¬ 
nection of his family with Manus suggests easily the 
persons whom he must have most often seen, and the 
conversation to which he must have listened at his 
father’s table. His most intimate companions were 
the younger Manus, the adopted son of his unde; 
and, singularly enough, the two Ciceros, Marcus and 
his brother Quintus, who had been sent by their 
father to be educated at Rome The connection of 
Manus with Arpinum was perhaps the origin of the 
intimacy. The great man may have heard of his 
fellow-townsman’s childien being m the city, and 
have taken notice of them Certain, at any rate, it 
is that these boys giew up together on terms of close 
famihanty.^ 

Manus had observed his nephew, and had marked 
him for promotion During the brief fortnight of 
his seventh consulship he gave him an appomtment, 
which reminds us of the boy-bishops of the Middle 
Ages He made him flamen dtahs, or pnest of 
Jupiter, and a member of the Sacred College, with a 
handsome income, when he was no more than four¬ 
teen Two years later, dunng the rule of Cinna, his 
father arranged a marnage foi him with a lady of 
fortune named Cossutia But the young Csesar had 
more ambitious views for himself His father died 

1 “Aoprimum illud tempus familiantabs et consuetndmiB, qiue mihi'' 
cnm illo, quffi fratn meo, quco Caio Varroni, coDsobnni) nostro, ab omnium 
nostrum adolescentitl fuit, pratermitto ” — Cicero, Da Pravmcvu Con- 
milanbus, 17 Cicero was certainlj speaking of a time which preceded 
Svlla’s dictatorship, for Cceaar left Borne immediately after it, and when 
he came back he attached himself to the political party to which Cicero 
was most opposed 
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suddenly at Pisa, m B 0. 84, lie used his freedom to 
bleak ofi his engagement, and instead of Cossutia he 
mamed Cornelia, the daughter of no less a person 
than the all-powerful Cinna himself. If the date 
commonly received for Caesar’s birth is correct, he was 
still only m his seventeenth year Such connections 
were rarely formed at an age so premature, and the 
doubt IS increased by the birth of his daughter, Juha, 
in the year following Be this as it may, a marriage 
into Cinna’s family connected Ceesar moie closely 
than ever with the popular party Thus early and 
thus definitely he committed himself to the politics of 
his uncle and his father-in-law, and the comparative 
quiet which Rome and Italy enjoyed under Cinna’s 
administiation may have left a permanent impiession 
upon him 

The quiet was not destined to be of long endurance. 
The time was come when Sylla was to demand a 
reckoning for all which had been done in his absence 
No Roman general had deserved better of his country 
than Sylla He had driven Mithndates out of Greece, 
and had restored Roman authority m Asia under con¬ 
ditions peculiarly difficult. He had clung resolutely 
to his work, while his friends at home were being 
trampled upon by the populace whom he despised. 
He perhaps knew that in subduing the enemies of the 
State by his own mdividual energy he was taking the 
surest road to regain his ascendency His task was 
finished Mithndates was once more a petty Asiatic 
prmce existing upon sufferance, and Sylla announced 
his approaching return to Italy. By his victories he 
had restored confidence to the aristocracy, and had 
won the respect of miUions of his countrymen. But 
the party m power knew well that if he gained a 
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footing in Italy, their day was over, and the danger 
to be expected from him was aggra-Tated by his 
transcendent services- The Itahans feared naturally 
that they would lose the liberties which they had 
won The popular faction at Rome was combined 
and strong, and was led by men of weight and prac¬ 
tical ability No reconciliation was possible between 
Ciniia and Sylla They were the respective chiefs of 
heaven and hell, and which of the two represented 
the higher power and which the lower could be de- 
teimined only when the sword had decided between 
them In Cinna lay the presumed lawful authority 
He represented the people as organized in the Co- 
mitia, and his colleague in the consulship when the 
crisis came, was the popular tribune, Carbo Italy 
was ready with armies , and as leadeis there were 
young Manus, already with a promise of greatness in 
him, and Sertonus, gifted, bnlliant, unstained by 
cnme, adored by his troops as passionately as Sylla 
himself, and destined to wm a place for himself else¬ 
where in the Pantheon of Rome’s most distinguished 
men 

SyUa had measuied the difficulty of the task which 
lay befoie him But he had an aimy behind him ac¬ 
customed to victory, and recruited by thousands of 
exiles who had fled fiom the rule of the democracy 
He had now a fleet to cover his passage, and he was 
watching the movements of his enemies before decid¬ 
ing upon hiB own, when accident came suddenly to 
his help Cinna had gone down to Brindisi, inteud- 
mg himself to cany his army into Greece, and to 
spare Italy the miseiies of another civil wai, by fight¬ 
ing it out elsewhere The expedition was unpopular 
with the BoldieiB, and Cmna was killed m a mutiny 
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The democracy was thus left without a head, and the 
moderate paity in the city who desired peace and 
compromise used the opportunity to elect two neu¬ 
tral consuls, Scipio and Norbanus Sylla, perhaps 
supposing the change of feeling to be moie complete 
than it lealLy was, at once opened communications 
with them But his terms were such as he might 
have dictated if the popular party were already un¬ 
der his feet He intended to reentei Rome with the 
glory of his conquests about him, for revenge, and a 
counter ievolution The consuls replied with refus¬ 
ing to treat with a rebel m arms, and with a com¬ 
mand to disband his tioopa 

Sylla had lingered at Athens, collecting paintings 
and statues and maniisciipts, the rarest treasures on 
which he could lay his hands, to decorate his Roman 
palace On receiving the consuls’ answer, he sailed 
foi Bimdisi in the spring of 83, with forty thousand 
legionaries and a large fleet The south of Italy made 
no resistance, and he secured a standing ground 
where his friends could rally to him They came in 
lapidly, some for the cause which he represented, some 
for private hopes oi animosities, some as aspiring 
military adventurers, seeking the patronage of the 
greatest soldier of the age Among these last came 
Cnseus Pompey, afterwards Pompey the Gqreat, son 
of Pompey, suinamed Strabo or the squint-eyed, 
either from some personal deformity, or because he 
had trimmed between the two factions, and was dis¬ 
trusted and hated by them both 

Cnaaiis Pompey had been born in the same year 
with Cicero, and was now twenty-three He was a 
high-spirited ornamental youth, vn.th soft melting 
eyes, as good as he was beautiful, and so dehghtful 
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to women that it was said they all longed to bite 
him The Pompeys had been hardly tieated by 
Cinna The father had been charged with embezzle¬ 
ment The family house in Rome had been confis¬ 
cated , the old Strabo had been kiUed , the son had 
retired to his family estate in Picenum,^ where he 
was living when Sylla landed To the young Roman 
chivalry, Sylla was a heio of lomance. Pompey 
laised a legion out of his friends and tenants, scat¬ 
tered the few companies that tried to stop him, and 
rushed to the side of the dehverer. Others came, 
like Sergius Catiline or Oppianicus of Larino,^ men 
steeped in crime, stained with murder, incest, adul¬ 
tery, forgery, and meaning to secure the fruits of 
their villainies by well-timed service They were all 
welcome, and Sylla was not particular His pi og¬ 
ress was less rapid than it piomised to be at the 
outset He easily defeated Noibanus, and Scipio’s 
troops, having an aiistocratic leaven in them, de¬ 
serted to him But the Italians, especially the Sam- 
mtes, fought most desperately The war lasted for 
more than a year, Sylla slowly advancing The 
Roman mob became furious They believed their 
cause betrayed, and were savage from feai and dis¬ 
appointment Suspected patricians were murdered 
among them fell the Pontifex Maximus, the venera¬ 
ble Scasvola At length the contest ended in a des¬ 
perate fight under the walls of Rome itself on the 1st 
of November, B 0 82 The battle began at four m 
the afternoon, and lasted through the night to the 
dawn of the following day The popular army was 
at last cut to pieces, a few thousand prisoneis were 

1 On the Adriatic, between Ancona and PeBoora. 

3 See, for the etorj of Oppianicns, the remarkable speech of Cicero, 
Pro Clueniu 


6 
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taken, but they were muidered afterwards in cold 
blood Young Manus killed bimself, Sertonus fled 
to Spam, and Sylla and the anstocracy were masters 
of Rome and Italy Such provmcial towns as con¬ 
tinued to resist were stormed and given up to pillage, 
every male inhabitant bemg put to the swoid At 
Norba, m Latium, the desperate citizens fired their 
own houses and perished by each other’s hands 

Sylla was under no illusions He understood the 
problem which he had m hand He knew that the 
anstocracy were detested by nine tenths of the peo¬ 
ple , he knew that they deserved to be detested , but 
they were at least gentlemen by birth and breeding. 
The democrats, on the other hand, were insolent up- 
staits, who, instead of bemg grateful for bemg al¬ 
lowed to live and woik and pay taxes and serve in 
the army, had dared to claim a share in the govern¬ 
ment, had turned against their masters, and had set 
their feet upon their necks The miserable multi¬ 
tude were least to blame They were ignoi*ant, and 
with out leaders could be controlled easily The guilt 
and the danger lay with the men of wealth and mtel- 
lect, the country gentlemen, the mmonty of knights 
and patricians hke Cmna, who had taken the popular 
side and had deserted their own order. Their mo¬ 
tives mattered not, some might have acted from 
foolish enthusiasm, some from personal ambition, 
but such traitors, from the Gracchi onwards, had 
caused all the mischief which had happened to the 
State. They were deteirained, they were persever¬ 
ing No concessions had satisfied them, and one de¬ 
mand had been a prelude to another There was no 
hope for an end of agitation, till every one of these 
men had been rooted out, their estates taken from 
them, and their famihes destroyed. 
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To this remarkable work Sylla addressed himself, 
unconscious that he was attempting an impossibility, 
that opinion could not be controlled by the sword, 
and that for every enemy to the oligarchy that he 
kiUed he would create twenty by his cruelty Like 
Manus after the Octavian massacre, he did not at¬ 
tempt to distmgmsh between degrees of culpabihty 
Guilt was not the question with him His object 
was less to punish the past, than to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of it, and moderate opposition was as objec¬ 
tionable as fanaticism and frenzy He had no inten¬ 
tion of keepmg power in his own hands Personal 
supremacy might end with himself, and he intended 
to create mstitutions which would endure, in the 
form of a close senatorial monopoly But for his 
purpose it would be necessary to remove out of the 
way every smgle person, either in Rome or in the 
provmces, who was in a position to offer active re¬ 
sistance, and, therefoie, for the moment he required 
complete freedom of action The Senate at his di¬ 
rection appomted him Dictator, and in this capacity 
he became absolute master of the life and property 
of every man and woman m Italy He might be im¬ 
peached afterwards and his policy reversed, but while 
his ofl&ce lasted he could do what he pleased 

He at once outlawed every magistrate, every pubho 
servant of any kind, civil or municipal, who had held 
oflB.ce under the rule of Cinna Lists were drawn 
for him of the persons of wealth and consequence all 
over Italy who belonged to the liberal party. He se¬ 
lected agents whom he could trust, oi supposed he 
could trust, to enter the names for each district He 
selected, for instance, Oppiamcus of Lanno, who m 
scribed mdmduals whom he had already murdered. 
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and their relations whose prosecution he feared It 
mattered little to Sylla who were included, if none 
escaped who were really dangerous to him, and an 
order was issued for the slaughter of the entire num¬ 
ber, the confiscation of their property, and the divi¬ 
sion of it between the infoimers and Sylla’s friends 
and soldiers Private interest was thus called in to 
assist political animosity, and to stimulate the zeal 
for assassmation a reward of 600 Z was offered for the 
head of any person whose name was m the sched¬ 
ule 

It was one of those deliberate acts, earned out with 
method and order, which are possible only m coun¬ 
tries in an advanced stage of civdization, and which 
show how thin is the film spread over human ferocity 
by what is called progress and culture We read in 
every page of histoiy of mvasions of hostile armies, 
of towns and villages destroyed, and countries wasted 
and populations perishing of misery, the simplest 
war brmgs a tiain of horrors behmd it, but we bear 
them with comparative equanimity. Personal hatreds 
are not called out on such occasions The actors in 
them are neither necessarily nor generally fiends 
The grass grows again on the trampled fields. Peace 
returns, and we forget and forgive The coldly or¬ 
dered massacres of selected victims m political and 
spiritual struggles rise in a different order of feelings, 
and are remembered thiough all ages with indigna¬ 
tion and shame The victims perish as the cham¬ 
pions of prmciples which survive through the changes 
of time They are marked for the sacrifice on ac¬ 
count of their advocacy of a cause which to half man- 
kmd is the cause of humanity They are the martyrs 
of history, and the record of atrocity rises again in 
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immortal witness agamst the opmions out of which it 
rose 

Patricians and plebeians, aristocrats and demo¬ 
crats, have alike shuned their hands with blood in the 
woikmg out of the problem of politics But impaitial 
histoiy also declares that the crimes of the popular 
paity have in all ages been the lighter m degiee, 
while in themselves they have more to excuse them, 
and if the violent acts of revolutionists have been 
held up more conspicuously for condemnation, it has 
been only because the fate of noblemen and gentle¬ 
men has been more impressive to the imagination 
than the fate of the peasant or the aitisan But the 
endurance of the inequalities of life by the poor is 
the marvel of human society. When the people com¬ 
plain, said Miiabeau, the people aie always right 
The popular cause has been the cause of the laboier 
strugghng for a light to live and breathe and think 
as a man Aristocracies fight for wealth and power, 
wealth which they waste upon luxury, and power 
which they abuse for their own mterests Yet the 
cruelties of Marius were as far exceeded by the ciuel- 
ties of Sylla as the insurrection of the beggars of 
Holland was exceeded by the bloody tribunal of the 
Duke of Alva, or as “the horrors of the French Rev¬ 
olution ” were exceeded by the massacre of the Hu¬ 
guenots two hundred years before, for which the Rev¬ 
olution was the expiatory atonement 

Four thousand seven hundred persons fell in the 
proscription of Sylla, all men of education and fort¬ 
une The real crime of many of them was the pos¬ 
session of an estate or a wife which a relative or a 
neighbor coveted The ciime alleged against all was 
the opinion that the people of Rome and Italy had 
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nghts which deserved consideration as well as the 
senators and nobles The hbeial party weie extin¬ 
guished in their own blood. Their estates weie par¬ 
titioned into a hundred and twenty thousand allot¬ 
ments, which were distributed among Sylla’s filends, 
oi soldieis, or freedmen The Land reform of the 
Gracchi was mockingly adopted to create a permanent 
aristocratic gariison There were no trials, there 
were no pardons Common repoit or private mfor- 
mation was at once indictment and evidence, and ac¬ 
cusation was m itself condemnation 

The ground being thus cleared, the Dictator took 
up agam his measures of pohtical reform He did 
not attempt a second time to take the franchise from 
the Itahans Romans and Italians he was leady to 
leave on the same level, but it was to be a level of im¬ 
potence Rome was to be ruled by the Senate, and 
as a first step, and to pi otect the Senate’s dignity, he 
enfranchised ten thousand slaves who had belonged 
to the proscribed gentlemen, and formed them into 
a sen atonal guard. Before departing for the East, 
he had doubled the Senate’s numbers out of the pa- 
tncian order Under Cinna the new members had 
not claimed their privilege, and had probably been 
absent from Italy They were now installed in their 
places, and the power of the censors to revise the list 
and remove those who had proved unworthy was 
taken away The senators were thus peers for hfe, 
peers in a single chamber which Sylla meant to make 
omnipotent Vacancies were to be supplied as before 
fiom the retirmg consuls, praetors, aediles, and quass- 
tois The form of a popular constitution would re¬ 
main, since the road into the council of State lay 
through the popular elections But to guard against 
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popular fa von tea finding access to the consulalnp, a 
provision was made that no person who had been a 
tribune of the people could be chosen afterwards to 
any other ofl&ce 

The Senate’s power depended on the withdrawal 
from the assembly of citizens of the nght of onginal 
legislation. So long as the citizens could act imme¬ 
diately at the invitation of either consul or tnbune 
they could repeal at their pleasure any arrangement 
which Sylla might prescnbe As a matter of course, 
therefore, he reenacted the condition which restncted 
the initiation of laws to the Senate. The tribunes 
stiU retained their veto, but a penalty was attached to 
the abuse of the veto, the Senate being the judge m 
its own cause, and possessing a nght to depose a trib¬ 
une. 

In the Senate so reconstituted was thus centred a 
complete restrictive control over the legislation and 
the administration And this was not all The sen¬ 
ators had been so corrupt in the use of their judicial 
functions that Gracchus had disabled them from sit- 
tmg m the law courts, and had provided that the 
judges should be chosen in future from the Equites. 
The knights had been exceptionally pure in their of¬ 
fice Cicero challenged his opponents on the trial of 
Verres ^ to find a single instance m which an Eques¬ 
trian court could be found to have given a corrupt 
verdict during the forty years for which their priv¬ 
ilege survived But their purity did not save them, 
nor, alas I those who were to suffer by a reversion to 
the old order. The Equestrian courts were abolished * 

1 Applan, on the other hand, eaye that the Courts of the Equates had 
been more corrupt than the Senatonal courts — De Bello Ciinli, i 22 Cic- 
iro was, perhaps, prejudiced in favor of his own order, but a contempo- 
ruy statement thus publicly made is far more hkely to be trustworthy 
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the Senatorial courts were reinstated. Ifc might be 
hoped that the senators had profited by their lesson, 
and for the future would be careful of then leputa- 
tion 

Changes were made also in the modes of election 
to office The College of Priests had been originally 
a close corporation, which filled up its own numbei’s 
Democracy had thrown it open to competition, and 
given the choice to the people Sylla reverted to the 
old rule Consuls like Marius and Cinna, who had 
the confidence of the people, had been reelected year 
after year, and had been virtual kings Sylla pro¬ 
vided that ten years must elapse between a first con¬ 
sulship and a second Nor was any one to be a con¬ 
sul who was not forty-three years old, and had not 
passed already through the lower senatorial offices of 
prsetor or queestor 

The assembly of the people had been shorn of its 
legislative powers Theie was no longer, therefore, 
any excuse for its meetmg, save on special occasions 
To leave the tribunes power to call the citizens to 
the Forum was to leave them the means of creating 
inconvenient agitation It was ordered, therefore, 
that the assembly should only come together at the 
Senate’s invitation The fiee grants of corn, which 
fiUed the city •with idle vagrants, were abolished 
Sylla never courted popularity and never shrank from 
fear of clamor 

The Senate was thus made omnipotent and irre¬ 
sponsible It had the appomtment of all the gov¬ 
ernors of the provinces It was surrounded by its 
own body-guard It had the administration com¬ 
pletely m hand The members could be tiled only 
by their peers, and were themselves judges of every 
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other order No legal foice was left anywhere to in- 
' teifere with what it might please them to command 
A senator was not necessarily a patrician, noi a pa¬ 
trician a senator. The Senate was,^ or was to be as 
time wore on, a body composed of men of any order 
who had seemed the suffrages of the people But, 
as the value of the pi ize became so vast, the way to 
the possession of it was open practically to those only 
who had wealth or interest The elections came to 
be woiked by organized committees, and, except m 
extraordmary circumstances, no candidate could ex¬ 
pect success who had not the Senate’s support, or 
who had not bought the services of the managers, at 
a cost within the reach only of the reckless spend- 
thnft or the speculatmg millionnaire 

What human foresight could do to pi event democ¬ 
racy from legammg the ascendancy, Sylla had thus 
accomplished He had destroyed the opposition , he 
had reoiganized the constitution on the most strictly 
conservative hnes He had built the fortress, as he 
said, it was now the Senate’s part to provide a gam- 
son , and here it was, as Cmsar said afteiwaids, that 
Sylla had made his great mistake His arrangements 
were ingenious, and mauy of them excellent, but the 
narrower the body to whose caie the government was 
intrusted, the moie important became the question of 
the composition of this body The theoiy of election 
implied that they would be the best that the Eepub- 
lic possessed, but Sylla must have been himself con¬ 
scious that fact and theory might be very far from 
corresponding 

The key of the situation was the army As before, 
no troops were to be mamtamed in Italy, but be- 

1 Sylla had himself nommated a large number of senators 
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yond the frontiers, the provinces were held by mili¬ 
tary foice, and the only powei which could rule the 
Empiie was the power which the army would obey. 
It was not for the Senate’s sake that Sylla’s troops 
had followed him fiom Greece It was from their 
personal devotion to himself What chaim was theie 
in this new constructed anstociatic oligarchy, that 
distant legions should defei to it — more than Sylla’s 
legions had deferred to orders from Cmna and Garbo? 
Symptoms of the danger from this quarter were al¬ 
ready growmg even under the Dictator’s own eyes, 
and at the height of his authority, Sertorius had es¬ 
caped the proscription After wandering in Africa, 
he made his way mto Spam, wheie, by his genius as 
a statesman and a soldier, he rose into a position to 
defy the Senate and assert his independence He 
organized the Peninsula aftei the Roman model, he 
raised armies, and defeated commander after com¬ 
mander who was sent to reduce him He revived 
in the Spaniards a national enthusiasm foi freedom 
The Roman legionaries had their own opinions, and 
those whose friends Sylla had murdered preferred 
Sertorius and hberty to Rome and an aiistocratic 
Senate XJnconqueiable by honorable means, Serto¬ 
rius was poisoned at last But his singular history 
suggests a doubt whether, if the Syllan constitution 
had survived, other Sertonuses might not have sprung 
up in every piovmce, and the Empire of Rome have 
gone to pieces like the Macedonian The one condi¬ 
tion of the contmuance of the Roman dominion was 
the existence of a central authority which the army 
aa a profession could respect, and the traditionary 
reverence which attached to the Roman Senate would 
scarcely have secured their dismterested attachment 
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to five hundred elderly rich men who had bought 
their way into preeminence 

SyUa did not live to see the significance of the Sei- 
tonan revolt He experienced, however, himself, m 
a milder form, an explosion of military saucmess 
Young Pompey had been sent, after the occupation 
of Rome, to settle Sicily and Africa He did his 
work well and rapidly, and when it was over he re¬ 
ceived orders from the Senate to dismiss his troops 
An order from Sylla, Pompey would have obeyed, 
but what was the Senate, that an ambitious bnUiant 
youth with arms in his hands should send away an 
army devoted to him and step back mto common 
life ? SyUa himself had to smooth the ruffied plumes 
of his aspinng follower He liked Pompey, he was 
under obligations to him, and Pompey had not acted 
after all in a manner so very unhke his own He sum¬ 
moned him home, but he gave him a triumph for 
his African conquests, and allowed him to call him¬ 
self by the title of “ Maynus ” or “ The Great ” Pom¬ 
pey was a promising soldier, without political ambi¬ 
tion, and was worth an effort to secuie To prevent 
the risk of a second act of insubordination, Sylla made 
personal arrangements to attach Pompey directly to 
himself He had a stepdaughter, named JEmilia. 
She was already married, and was pregnant Pom¬ 
pey too was married to Antistia, a lady of good fam¬ 
ily , but domestic ties were not allowed to stand m 
the way of higher ob]ects Nor did it matter that 
Antistia’s father had been murdered by the Roman 
populace foi taking Sylla’s side, or that her mother 
had gone mad and destroyed herself, on her hus¬ 
band’s honible death Late Repubhcan Rome was 
not troubled with sentiment SyUa invited Pompey 
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to divorce Antistia and marry Emilia. Pompey com¬ 
plied Antistia was sent away iEmilia was di¬ 
vorced from her husband, and was brought into Pom- 
pey’s house, where she immediately died. 

In another young man of high rank, whom Sylla 
attempted to attach to himself by similar means, he 
found less complaisance Caesar was now eighteen 
his daughter Juba havmg been lately born He had 
seen his party rumed, his father-in-law and young 
Manus killed, and his nearest friends dispersed or 
murdeied He had himself for a time escaped pro- 
scnption , hut the Dictator had his eye on him, and 
Sylla had seen something m “the youth with the 
loose girdle” which struck him as remarkable Close¬ 
ly connected though Caesar was both with Cinna and 
Marius, SyUa did not wish to kill him, if he could 
help it There was a cool calculation m his cruelties 
The existing generation of democrats was mcurable, 
but he knew that the stabihty of the new constitu¬ 
tion must depend on his being able to conciliate the 
intellect and energy of the next Making a favor per¬ 
haps of his clemency, he proposed to Caesar to break 
with his hberal associates, divorce Cinna’s daughter, 
and take such a wife as he would himself provide 
If Pompey had comphed, who had made a position of 
his own, much more might it be expected that Caesar 
would comply Yet Caesar answered with a distinct 
and unhesitating lefusal The terrible Sylla, m the 
fullness of his strength, after desolating half the 
homes in Italy, after levolutionizing all Roman soci¬ 
ety, from the peasant’s cottage in the Apennines to 
the senate-house itself, was defied by a mere boyl 
Throughout his career Caesar displayed always a 
singular mdifference to hfe He had no sentimental 
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passion about him, no Byronic mock heroics He 
had not much belief either m God or the gods On 
all such questions he observed from first to last a 
profound silence But one conviction he had He 
mtended if he was to live at all, to live master of 
himself in matters which belonged to himself Sylla 
might kill him if he so pleased It was better to die 
than to put away a wife who was the mother of his 
child, and to marry some other woman at a Dic¬ 
tator’s biddmg Life on such terms was not worth 
keeping. 

So proud a bearing may have commanded Sylla’s 
admiration, but it taught him, also, that a young man 
capable of assuming an attitude so bold, might be 
dangerous to the rickety institutions which he had 
constructed so caiefully He tried coercion He de- 
pnved Caesar of his priesthood Ha took his wife’s 
dowry from him, and confiscated the estate which ho 
had inherited from his father When this produced 
no effect, the rebelhous youth was made over to the 
assassins, and a price was set upon his head He fied 
mto concealment He was discovered once, and es¬ 
caped only by bribing Sylla’s satellites His fate 
would soon have overtaken him, but he had poweiful 
relations, whom Sylla did not caie to offend Aure¬ 
lius Cotta, who was perhaps his mother’s brothei, 
Mamercus JEmilius, a distinguished patrician, and 
smgularly also the College of the Vestal Virgins, in¬ 
terceded foi his pardon The Dictator consented at 
last, but with prophetic reluctance “ Take him,” he 
said at length,* “ since you will have it so — but I 
would have you know that the youth for whom you 
are so earnest will one day overthrow the aristocracy, 
for whom you and I have fought so hardly, in this 
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young Caasar there are many Manuses ” ^ Caesar, 
not trusting too much to Sylla’s forbearance, at once 
left Italy, and joined the army m Asia The little 
party of young men who had grown up together now 
separated, to meet m the future on altered terms 
CsBsar held to his mhented convictions, remaming 
constant through good and evil to the cause of his 
uncle Manus. His companion Ciceio, now ripenmg 
into manhood, chose the other side. With his talents 
for his inhentance, and confident m the consciousness 
of power, but with weak health and a neck as thin 
as a woman’s, Cicero felt that he had a future before 
him, but that his successes must be won by other 
weapons than arms He chose the bar for his profes¬ 
sion, he resolved to make his way into populanty as 
a pleader before the Senate courts and m the Forum 
He looked to the Senate itself as the ultimate object 
of his ambition There alone he could hope to be 
distinguished, if distinguished he was to be. 

Cicero, however, was no more inclined than Cnsar 
to be subservient to Sylla, as he took an early oppor¬ 
tunity of showmg It was to the cause of the consti¬ 
tution, and not to the person of the Dictator, that 
Cicero had attached himself, and he, too, ventured to 
give free expiession to his thoughts when free speech 
was still dangerous. 

SyUa’s career was drawmg to its close, and the end 
was not the least remarkable feature of it. On him 
had fallen the odium of the proscription and the stam 
of the massacres The sooner the senators could be 
detached from the soldier who had saved them from 

^ So says Saetomas, reporting the traditions of the following century, 
but the authonty is doubtful, and the story, like so many others, is per* 
haps apooryphoL 
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destruction, the better chance they would have of 
conciliating quiet people on whose support they must 
eventually rely Sylla himself felt the position, and 
having completed what he had undertaken, with a 
half pitying, half contemptuous self-abandonment, he 
executed what from the first he had mtended, he re¬ 
signed the Dictatorship, and became a private citizen 
agam, amusing the leisure of his age, as he had abused 
the leisure of his youth, with theatres, and actresses, 
and dmner-parties He too, like so many of the great 
Romans, was indifferent to life, of power for the sake 
of power he was entirely careless, and if his retire¬ 
ment had been more dangerous to him than it really 
was, he probably would not have postponed it He 
was a person of singular character, and not without 
many qualities which were really admirable He was 
free from any touch of chailatanry He was true, 
simple, and unaffected, and even without ambition in 
the mean and personal sense His fault, which he 
would have denied to be a fault, was that he had a 
patrician disdain of mobs and suffrages and the cant 
of popular liberty. The type repeats itself era after 
era Sylla was but Graham of Claverhouse m a Ro¬ 
man diess and ■with an ampler stage His courage m 
laying down his authority has been often commented 
on, but the risk which he mcurred was insignificant 
There was in Rome neither soldier nor statesman who 
could for a moment be placed in competition -with 
Sylla, and he was so passionately loved by the army, 
he was so sure of the support of his comrades, whom 
he had quartered on the proscribed lands, and who, 
for their own interest’s sake, would resist attempts at 
counter-revolution, that he knew that if an emergency 
aiose he had but to lift his finger to lemstate himself 
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m command Of assassination he was in no greater 
danger than when Dictator, while the temptation to 
assassinate him was leas His influence was practi¬ 
cally iindimmished, and as long as he lived, he re- 
mamed, and could not but lemaiu, the first peison m 
the Repubhc 

Some license of speech he was, of course, prepared 
for, but it required no small courage to make a public 
attack either on himself or his dependants, and it was, 
therefore, most creditable to Cicero that hia first 
speech of importance was directed against the Dictar 
tor’s immediate friends, and was an exposure of the 
miquities of the proscription Cicero, no doubt, knew 
that there would be no surer road to favor with the 
Roman multitude than by denouncing Sylla’s follow¬ 
ers, and that, young and unknown as he was, his m- 
Bignificance might protect him, however fai he vent¬ 
ured But he had taken the Senate’s side From 
first to last he had approved of the leactionary con¬ 
stitution, and had only condemned the ruthless meth¬ 
ods by which it had been established He never 
sought the popularity of a demagogue, or appealed to 
popular passions, or attempted to create a prejudice 
against the aristocracy, into whose ranks he intended 
to mate his way He expressed the opinions of the 
respectable middle classes, who had no sympathy with 
revolutionists, but who dreaded soldiers and mihtary 
rule and confiscations of property 

The occasion on which Cicero came forward was 
characteristic of the time Sextus Roscius was a 
country gentleman of good position, residing near 
Amena, in Umbria He had been assassinated when 
on a visit to Rome by two of his relations, who vyished 
to get possession of his estate The proscription was 
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over, and the hst had been closed, but Roscius’s 
name was surreptitiously entered upon it, with the 
help of Sylla’s favorite freedman, Chrysogonus The 
assassins obtained an acknowledgment of them claims, 
and they and Chrysogonus divided the spoils Sex¬ 
tus Roscius was entirely innocent He had taken no 
part in politics at all He had left a son who was his 
natural heir, and the tovmship of Ameria sent up a 
petition to Sylla remonstrating against so iniquitous 
a robbery. The conspirators, finding themselves in 
danger of losing the reward of their crime, shifted 
their giound They demed that they had themselves 
killed Sextus Roscius They said that the son had 
done it, and they charged him with parricide Wit¬ 
nesses weie easily provided No mfluential pleader, 
it was justly supposed, would venture mto antago¬ 
nism with Sylla’s favorite, and appear for the defence 
Cicero heard of the case, however, and used the op¬ 
portunity to bring himself mto notice He advocated 
young Roscius’s cause with skill and courage He 
told the whole story in court -without disguise He 
did not blame Sylla He compared Sylla to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, who was sovereign of the Uni¬ 
verse, and on the whole a good sovereign, but -with 
so much business on his hands that he had not time 
to look into details But Cicero denounced Chrys¬ 
ogonus as an accomphce m an act of atrocious -vil¬ 
lainy The court took the same view, and the rismg 
orator had the honor of clearing the reputation of 
the injured youth, and of recovering his pioperty for 
him 

SyUa showed no resentment, and probably felt 
none He lived for a year aftei his retiiement, and 
died 78 B o , being occupied at the moment in -vmt- 

7 
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ing his memoirs, whioli ha^e been unfortunately lost 
He was buned gorgeously in the Campus Martius, 
among the old kmgs of Rome The aristocrats 
breathed freely when delivered from his overpower¬ 
ing presence, and the constitution which he had set 
upon its feet was now to be tried. 
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Tech able men of tbe democracy had fallen in the 
proscription Sertorms, the only eminent surviving 
soldier belonging to them, "was away, makmg himself 
mdependent in Spam The rest were all killed 
But the Senate, too, had lost m Sylla the smgle 
statesman that they possessed They were a body 
of mediocrities, left with absolute power m their 
hands, secure as they supposed from further intei> 
ference, and able to return to those pleasant occupa¬ 
tions which for a time had been so rudely inter¬ 
rupted Sertorms was an awkward problem with 
which Pompey might perhaps be mtrusted to deal. 
No one knew as yet what stuff might be m Pompey. 
He was for the present sunning himself in hia mili¬ 
tary splendors, too young to come forward as a poh- 
tician, and destitute, so far as appeared, of political 
ambition If Pompey promised to be docile, he 
might be turned to use at a pioper time, but the 
aristocracy had seen too much of successful military 
commanders, and were m no hurry to give opportuni¬ 
ties of distmction to a youth who had so saucily de¬ 
fied them Sertorms was far off, and could be dealt 
with at leisure 

In his defence of Roscius, Cicero had given an ad¬ 
monition to the noble lords that unless they mended 
their ways they could not look for any long contmu- 
ance ^ They regarded Cicero perhaps, if they heard 

1 “nnainhoc dlco nostn isti nobilea, luai vigilantes et bom et fortes 
et misencordes emnt, iis hommibiis in quibns beec erunt, omamenta sun 
concedant necesse est " — Pio Roecio Amtnno, sec 48 
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what he said of them, as an mexpenenced young 
man, who would understand bettei by and by of 
what materials the world was made There had 
been excitement and anxiety enough. Conservatism 
was in power agam Fine gentlemen could once 
more lounge m their clubs, amuse themselves with 
their fish-ponds and horses and mistresses, devise new 
and ever new means of getting money and spending 
it, and leave the Roman Empire for the present to 
govern itself 

The leading public men belonging to the party m 
power had all served in some capacity or other with 
SyUa or under him Of those whose names deserve 
particular mention there were at most five 

Licinius Lucullus had been a special favorite of 
SyUa. The Dictator left him his executor, with the 
charge of his manuscripts Lucullus was a com¬ 
moner, but of consular family, and a thorough-bred 
aristocrat He had endeared himself to Sylla by a 
languid talent which could rouse itself when neces¬ 
sary into brilliant activity, by the easy culture of a 
pohshed man of rank, and by a genius for luxury, 
which his admirers followed at a distance, imitating 
their master but hopeless of overtaking him 

CEecilius Metellus, son of the Metellus whom Ma¬ 
nus had superseded in Afnca, had been consul with 
Sylla m 80 B 0 He was now serving in Spain 
against Sertorius, and was bemg gradually diiven out 
of the Peninsula 

Lutatius Catulus was a proud but honest patrician, 
with the conceit of his order, but without their vices 
Hie fathei, who had been Marius’s colleague, and had 
been defeated by the Cimbri, had killed himself dur¬ 
ing the Manan revolution The son had escaped, 
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and was one of the consuls at the time of Sylla’s 
death 

Moie noticeable than eithei of these was Maicus 
Craaaus, a figure singularly representative, of plebe¬ 
ian family, but a family long adopted into the closest 
circle of the aristocracy, the leader and impersonation 
of the great moneyed classes in Rome Wealth had 
for several generations been the characteristic of the 
Ciassi They had the instmct and the temperament 
which in civilized ages take to money-making as a 
natural occupation In politics they aimed at being 
on the successful side, but living, as they did, in an 
era of ievolutions, they were surprised occasionally in 
unpleasant situations Crassus the iich, father of 
Marcus, had committed himself against Manus, and 
had been allowed the pnvilege of being his own exe¬ 
cutioner Marcus himself, who was a httle older 
than Cicero, took refuge in Sylla’s camp. He made 
himself useful to the Dictator by his genius for 
finance, and in return he was enabled to amass an 
enormous fortune for himself out of the proscnptions 
His eye for business reached over the whole Roman 
Empire He was banker, speculator, contractor, 
merchant He lent money to the spendthrift young 
lords, but with sound securities and at usurious in¬ 
terest He had an army of slaves—but these slaves 
were not ignorant field hands, they were skilled 
workmen in all arts and trades, whose labors he 
turned to profit m buildmg streets and palaces 
Thus all that he touched turned to gold He was 
the wealthiest single individual in the whole Em¬ 
pire, the acknowledged head of the business world of 
Rome * 

The last person who need be noted was Marcus 
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^milius Lepidus, the father of the future colleague 
of Augustus and Antony Lepidus, too, had been 
an oflS-cer of Sylla’s He had been rewarded for his 
services by the government of Sicily, and when Sylla 
died was the second consul with Catulus It was 
said against him that, like so many other governois, 
he had enriched himself by tyrannizing over his Sicil¬ 
ian subjects His extortions had been notorious , he 
was threatened with prosecution as soon as his con¬ 
sulship should expire, and the adventure to which 
he was about to commit himself was undertaken, so 
the aristocrats afterwards maintained, in despair of 
an acquittal Lepidus’s side of the story was never 
told, but another side it certainly had Though one 
of Sylla’s generals, he had married the daughtei of 
the tribune Saturnmus He had been elected consul 
by a very large majority against the wishes of the 
Senate, and was suspected of holding populai opin¬ 
ions It may be that the prosecution was an after¬ 
thought of revenge, and that Lepidus was to have 
been tried befoie a senatorial jury already determined 
to find him guilty. 

Among these men lay the foitunes of Rome, when 
the departure of their chief left the aristocrats mas¬ 
ters of their own destmy 

During this time Caesar had been serving his ap¬ 
prenticeship as a soldier The motley forces which 
Mithndates had commanded had not all submitted on 
the king’s surrender to Sylla Squadrons of pirates 
hung yet about the smaller islands m the jEgean 
Lesbos was occupied by adventureis, who weie fight- 
ing for their own hand, and the piaetor Miuucius 
Thermua had been sent to clear tlie seas and extir¬ 
pate Jhese nests of brigands To Thermus Caesar 
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had attached himself The praetor, finding that his 
fieet was not strong enough for the work, found it 
necessary to apply to Nicomedes, the allied sovereign 
of the adjoining kingdom of Bithynia, to supply him 
with a few additional vessels, and Caesar, soon aftei 
his arrival, was dispatched on this commission to the 
Bithyman court 

Long afterwards, when Eoman cultivated society 
had come to hate Caesar, and any scandal was wel¬ 
come to them which would make him odious, it was 
reported that on this occasion he entered into cer¬ 
tain relations with Nicomedes of a kind indisputably 
common at the time lu the highest patiician circles. 
The value of such a charge m political controversy 
was considerable, for whether true or false it was cer¬ 
tain to be believed, and similar accusations were 
fiung mdiscnminately, so Cicero says, at the reputa¬ 
tion of every eminent person whom it was desirable 
to stain, if his personal appearance gave the story any 
air of probability ^ 

The disposition to believe evil of men who have 
nsen a few degrees above their contemporaries, is a 
feature of human nature as common as it is base, 
and when to envy there are added fear and hatied, 
malicious anecdotes spiing like mushrooms in a for¬ 
cing-pit But gossip IS not evidence, nor does it be¬ 
come evidence because it is in Latin and has been re¬ 
peated through many generations The strength of 
a chain is no greater than the strength of its first 
link, and the adhesive character of calumny proves 
only that the inclination of average men to believe 
the worst of great men is the same m all ages This 


1 “Smit enim leta maledicta pervulgata in omnea, qaomm in adoles- 
centift fonna et species fiiit Iiberalis " — Orntio pi o Maroo Cceho 
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particular accusation against Caesar gams, perhaps, a 
certain credibihty from the admission that it was the 
only occasion on which anything of the kind could 
be alleged against him On the other hand, it was 
unheard of for near a quarter of a century It was 
produced in Rome in the midst of a fuiious political 
contest No witnesses were foithcoming, no one who 
had been at Bithynia at the time, no one who ever 
pietended to have origmal knowledge of the truth 
of the story. Caesai himself passed it by with dis¬ 
dain, or alluded to it, if forced upon his notice, with 
contemptuous disgust 

The Bithynian mission was otherwise successful 
He brought the ships to Thermus He distmguished 
himself personally in the storming of Mityleiie, and 
won the oak wreath, the Victoria Cross of the Ro¬ 
man army Still pursuing the same career, Csesar 
next accompanied Servilms Isauricus in a campdign 
against the horde of puates, aftei wards so famous, 
that was forming itself among the creeks and river- 
mouths of Cilicia The advantages which Seivilius 
obtained over them were considerable enough to de- 
seiwe a triumph, but weie barieii of result The 
news that Sylla was dead reached the army while 
stiU in the field; and the danger of appearing in 
Rome being over, Csesar at once left Cihcia and went 
back to his family Other causes are said to have 
contributed to hasten his return A plot had been 
formed, with the consul Lepidus at its head, to undo 
Sylla’s laws and restore the constitution of the Grac¬ 
chi Csesar had been urged by letter to take part 
m the movement, and he may have hurried home, 
either to examine the piospects of success, or perhaps 
to prevent an attempt, which, under the circum- 
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stances, he might think cnmmal and useless Lepi- 
dus was not a wise man, though he may have been 
an honest one The aristociacy had not yet proYed 
that they were incapable of reform It might he 
that they would digest then lesson after all, and that 
for a generation to come no more revolutions would 
be necessary 

CEBsar at all events declined to connect himself 
with this new adventiiie He came to Rome, looked 
at what was going on, and refused to have anything 
to do with it. The experiment was tiied 
without him Young Cinna, his brother-m- oJL 
law, ]oined Lepidus Together they raised 
a force in Etruna, and marched on- Rome They 
made their way into the city, hut were met in the 
Campus Martins by Pompey and the other consul, 
Catulus, at the head of some of Sylla’s old troops, 
and an abortive enteipnse, which, if it had suc¬ 
ceeded, would probably have been mischievous, was 
ended almost as soon as it began The two leaders 
escaped Cinna joined Sertonus m Spam Lepidus 
made his way to Sardinia, wheie, in the next year, he 
died, leaving a son to play the game of democracy 
under more brilliant auspices. 

CEBsar meanwhile felt his way, as Cicero was domg 
in the law courts, attacking the practicEil abuses, which 
the Roman administration was generating everywhere 
Cornelius Dolabella had been placed by Sylla in com¬ 
mand of Macedonia His father had been a fnend 
of Saturninus, and had fallen at his side The son 
had gone over to the aristocracy, and for this reason 
was perhaps an object of averaion to the younger 
liber^s The Macedonians pursued him, when his 
government had expired, with a list of grievances of 
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the usual kind Young Csesar took up their cause, 
and prosecuted him Dolabella was a favoiite of the 
Senate, he had been allowed a triumph for his serv¬ 
ices, and the aristocracy adopted his cause as their 
own The unpractised orator was opposed at the 
trial by his kinsman, Aurelius Cotta, and the most 
celebrated pleaders m Rome To have crossed swords 
with such opponents was a dangerous honor foi him 
—success against them was not to be expected, and 
Caesar was not yet master of his ait Dolabella was 
acquitted Party feeling had perhaps entered into 
the accusation Caesar found it prudent to retiie 
again from the scene There were but two roads tc 
emmence in Rome, oratory and seivice in the army 
He had no prospect of public employment from the 
present administration, and the platfoim alone wiis 
open to him Plain words with a plain meaning in 
them no longei carried weight with a people who ex 
pected an orator to delight as well as instruct them 
The use of the tongue had become a special biaiich 
of a statesman’s education, and Ciesai, feeling hit 
deficiency, used his leisure to put himself in tiaiiiing 
and go to school at Rhodes, with the then celebratec 
Apollonius Molo He had recovered his piopeitj 
and his priesthood, and was evidently in no want of 
money He travelled with the retinue of a man of 
rank, and on his way to Rhodes he fell in with an ad 
venture which may be something more than legend 
When he was crossing the -®gean, his vessel is said tc 
have been taken by pirates They carried him tc 
Pharmacusa,^ an island off the Carian coast, whict 
was then in their possession, and there he was de 
tamed for six weeks with three of his attendants 


^ Now Fermaco 
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while the rest of his servants were sent to the near¬ 
est Roman station to laise his ransom The 

OsBBar eBt 24. 

pirates treated him with politeness He 
joined in then sports, played games with them, looked 
into their habits, and amused himself with them as 
well as he could, fiankly telling them at the same 
time that they would all be hanged 

The ransom, a very large one, about 10,000Z., was 
brought and paid Caesar was set upon the mainland 
near Miletus, where, without a moment’s delay, he 
collected some armed vessels, returned to the island, 
seized the whole crew while they weie dividing their 
plunder, and took them away to Pergamus, the seat 
of government in the Asiatic provmce, where they 
were convicted and crucified. Clemency was not a 
Roman characteristic It was therefore noted, with 
some surprise, that Caesi 3 .i interceded to mitigate the 
seventy of the punishment The poor wretches weie 
strangled before they were stretched on their ciosses, 
and were spared the prolongation of their toifcuie 
The pirate business being disposed of, he resumed his 
journey to Rhodes, and there he continued for two 
years practising gesture and expression under the tu¬ 
ition of the great master 

Duiing this time the government of Rome was 
making progress in again demonstratmg its unfitness 
for the duties which were laid upon it, and sowing 
the seeds which iii a few years were to ripen into a 
harvest so lemaikable Two alternatives only lay 
before the Roman dominion — either disruption or the 
abolition of the constitution If the aristocracy could 
not govern, still less could the mob govern The 
Latm race was scattered over the basin of the Med- 
iteriauean, no longer bound by any special ties to 
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Rome or Italy, each man of it mdividually vigorous 
and energetic, and bent before all things on making 
his own fortune If no tolerable administration was 
provided from home, their obvious couise could only 
be to identify themselves with local interests and nar 
tionahties, and make themselves severally indepen¬ 
dent, as Sertorius was doing m Spam Sertorius was 
at last disposed of, but by methods promising ill for 
the future He beat Metellus till Metellus could do 
no more agamst him The all-victonous Pompey was 
sent at last to win victories and gam nothing by 
B 0 78-72 campaigns led to no result, and 

the difficulty was only removed at last by 
treachery and assassination 

A moie extraordinary and more disgraceful phe¬ 
nomenon was the growth of piracy, with the skirts 
of which Csesar had come in contact at Pharmacusa. 
The Romans had become masters of the woild, only 
that the sea from one end of then dominions to the 
other should be patrolled by organized rovers For 
many years, as Roman commerce extended, the Med¬ 
iterranean had become a profitable field of enterprise 
for these gentry From every country which they 
had oveirun or occupied the conquests of the Romans 
had let loose swarms of restless patriots who, if they 
could not save the liberties of their own countries, 
could prey upon the oppressor. Illyrians from the 
Adriatic, Greeks from the islands and the Asiatic 
ports, Syrians, Egyptians, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, 
and disafEected Italians, trained many of them to the 
sea from then childhood, took to tbe water m their 
hght galleys with all the world before them Under 
most circumstances society is protected agamst thieves 
by their inabihty to combine But the pirates of the 
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Mediterranean had learnt from the Romans the ad- 
yantage of union, and had drifted into a vast confed¬ 
eration. Cihcia was their head-quaiters. Semlius 
had checked them for a time , but the Roman Senate 
was too eager for a revenue, and the Roman govern¬ 
ors and farmers of the t^es were too bent upon fill¬ 
ing their piivate purses, to allow fleets to be main¬ 
tained m the piovincial harbois adequate to keep the 
peace When Serviliiis retired, the pirates reoccu- 
pied their old haunts The Cihcian forests furnished 
them with ship timber The mountain gorges pro¬ 
vided inaccessible storehouses for plunder Crete was 
completely in then hands also, and they had secret 
fnends along the entire Mediterianean shores They 
grew at last into a thousand sail, divided mto squad¬ 
rons, under sepaiate commandeis They weie admi- 
lably armed They roved ovei the wateis at their 
pleasure, attacking islands or commeicial porta, plun- 
deiing temples and warehouses, anestmg every trading 
vessel they encountered, till at last no Roman could 
go abroad on business, save during the winter storms, 
when the sea was comparatively clear They flaunted 
their sails in front of Ostia itself, they lauded in their 
boats at the villas on the Italian coast, carrying off 
lords and ladies, and holding them to ransom They 
levied black-mail at their pleasure The wretched 
provincials had paid their taxes to Rome in exchange 
for promised defence, and no defence was provided ^ 
The revenue which ought to have been spent on the 
protection of the Empire, a few patiicians were divid¬ 
ing among themselves The pirates had even maits 

1 “Videbat enim populum Romanum non locupletari qnotannia pecunift 
public^ preeter pauooB neqne eos quldquam aliud assequi olassinm nomine, 
niBi at, detrimentiB accipiend.iB majore affici torpitadine videremar” — 
Cicero, Pro Logo 23 
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m difEerent islands, where their prisoneis were sold 
to the slave-dealers, and for fifteen years nothing 
was done or even attempted to put an end to so pre¬ 
posterous an euoimity The ease with which these 
buccaneers of the Old Woild were eventually sup¬ 
pressed proved conclusively that they existed by con¬ 
nivance It wgp discovered at last that large sums 
had been sent legularly from Crete to some of the 
most distingmshed members of the aristocracy The 
Senate was again the same body which it was found 
by Jugurtha, and the present generation were hap¬ 
pier than their fathers m that larger and richer fields 
were now open to their operation 

While the pirates were at woik on the extremities, 
the senators in the provmces were working systemat¬ 
ically, squeezing the people as one might squeeze a 
sponge of all the wealth that could be drained out of 
them. After the failure of Lepidus, the elections in 
Rome were wholly in the Senate’s hands Such in¬ 
dependence as had not been crushed was corrupted 
The aristocracy divided the consulships, piastorships, 
and quaestorships among themselves, and after the 
year of office the piovmcial prizes were then distrib¬ 
uted. Of the nature of their government a picture 
has been left by Cicero, himself one of the senatorial 
party, and certainly not to be suspected of having rep¬ 
resented it as woise than it was in the famous prose¬ 
cution of Verres. There is nothing to show that 
Verres was worse than the rest of his oider. Piso, 
Gabmius, and many others equalled, or perhaps ex¬ 
celled, him in villainy But historical fate required a 
victim, and the unfortunate wretch has been selected 
out of the crowd mdividually to illustrate his class 
By family he was connected with Sylla His father 
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was noted as an election manager at the Comitia 
The son had been attached to Carbo when the demo¬ 
crats weie in power, but he had deserted them on 
Sylla’s return He had made himself useful in the 
proscriptions, and had scraped together a considerable 
fortune He was employed afterwards in Grreece and 
Asia, where he distinguished himself by fresh rapac¬ 
ity, and by the gross brutality with which he abused 
an innocent lady With the wealth which he had 
extorted or stolen he bought his way mto the prsetoi- 
ship,piobably with hisfathei’s help, he then became 
a senator, and was sent to govern Sicdy—a place 
which had already suffered, so the Senate said, from 
the malpractices of Lepidus, and needmg, therefoie, 
to be generously dealt with 

Verres held his province for three years He was 
supreme ]udge in all cml and criminal cases He 
negotiated with the parties to every suit which was 
brought before him, and then sold his decisions He 
confiscated estates on fictitious accusations The isl¬ 
and was rich m works of art Verres had a taste foi 
such things, and seized without scruple the finest pio- 
ductions of Praxiteles or Zeuxis If those who weie 
wronged daied to complain, they were sent to forced 
labor at the quarries, oi, as dead men tell no tales, 
were put out of the world. He had an understand- 
mg with the pirates, which thiows hght upon the 
secret of their impunity A shipful of them weie 
brought mto Messina as prisoners, and weie sentenced 
to be executed. A handsome bribe was paid to Vei- 
res, and a number of Sicihans whom he wished out 
of the way were brought out, Yeded and gagged, 
that they might not be recognized, and were hanged 
as the pirates’ substitutes By these methods Verres 
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was accused of haviug gathered out of Sicily three 
quarters of a million of our money Two thuds he 
calculated on having to spend in corrupting the con¬ 
suls, and the court before which he might be prose¬ 
cuted. The rest he would be able to save, and with 
the help of it to follow his career of greatness through 
the highest offices of State Thus he had gone on 
upon his way, secure, as he supposed, of impunity. 
One of the consuls for the year and the consuls for 
the year which was to come next were pledged to 
support him The judges would be exclusively sena¬ 
tors, each of whom might require assistance in a simi¬ 
lar situation The chance of justice on these occa¬ 
sions was so desperate that the provincials preferred 
usually to bear then wrongs in silence lather than 
expose themselves to expense and danger for almost 
certain failure But, as Cicero said, the whole world 
mside the ocean was ringmg with the infamy of the 
Eoman senatorial tribunals 

Cicero, whose honest wish was to save the Senate 
from itself, determmed to make use of Verres’ con¬ 
duct to shame the courts into honesty Every diffi¬ 
culty was thrown m his way He went in person to 
Sicily to procure evidence He was browbeaten and 
threatened with violence The witnesses were in¬ 
timidated, and in some instances were murdered 
The technical ingenuities of Roman law were ex¬ 
hausted to shield the culprit The accident that the 
second consul had a conscience alone enabled Cicero 
to force the cruumal to the bar But the picture 
which Cicero drew and laid before the people, proved 
as it was to every detail, and admitting of no an¬ 
swer save that other governors had been equally 
imqmtous and had escaped unpumshed, created a 
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storm wluch the Senate dared not encounter Verrea 
dropped his defence, and fled, and part of his spoils 
was recovered There was no shame m the aristoc¬ 
racy to prevent them from committing crimes there 
was enough to make them abandon a comrade who 
was so unfortunate as to be detected and biought to 
justice 

This was the state of the Roman dominion under 
the constitution as reformed by Sylla the Spanish 
Peninsula recoveied by murder to temporary submis¬ 
sion , the sea abandoned to buccaneers , decent indus¬ 
trious people m the provinces given over to have their 
fortunes stolen from them, their daughters dishon¬ 
ored, and themselves beaten or killed if they com¬ 
plained, by a set of wolves calhng themselves Roman 
senators — and these scenes not localized to any one 
unhappy district, but extending thiough the entiie 
civilized part of mankind There was no hope for 
these unhappy people, for they were under the tyr¬ 
anny of a dead hand. A bad king is like a bad sea¬ 
son The next may bring improvement, or, if his 
rule IS wholly intolerable, he can be deposed Undei 
a bad constitution no such change is possible. It can 
be ended only by a revolution Republican Rome 
had become an Imperial State —she had taken upon 
herself the guardianship of every country in the 
world where the human race was industrious and pros¬ 
perous, and she was discharging her great trust by 
sacrificing them to the luxury and ambition of a few 
hundred scandalous pohticians 

The nature of man is so constructed that a con¬ 
stitution BO administered must collapse It generates 
faction within, it invites enemies from without. 
While SertonuB was defymg the Senate in Spam, and 
8 
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the pirates were buying its connivance in the Med¬ 
iterranean, Mithiidates started into hfe again in Pon- 
tus Sylla had beaten him into submission , but 
Sylla was gone, and no one was left to take Sylla’s 
place The watchful barbarian had his conespond- 
ents m Rome, and knew everything that was pass¬ 
ing there He saw that he had little to feai by try¬ 
ing the issue with the Romans once more He made 
himself master of Armenia In the corsair fleet he 
had an aUy ready made The Roman province in 
Asia Minor, driven to despair by the villainy of its 
governors, was npe for revolt Mithndates lose, and 
but foi the young Csesar would a second time have 
diiven the Romans out of Asia Cassar, in the midst 
of his rhetorical studies at Rhodes, heard the mut- 
terings of the coming storm Deserting Apollonius’s 
lectine-ioom, he crossed over to the continent, raised 
a coips of volunteers, and held Cana to its allegiance, 
but Mithndates possessed himself easily of the mte- 
iior kingdoms, and of the whole valley of the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Persian Gulf The Black Sea was again 
coveied with his ships He defeated Cotta in a na¬ 
val battle, drove him through the Bosphorus, and de¬ 
stroyed the Roman squadron The Senate exerted it¬ 
self at last Lucullus, Sylla’s fnend, the only mod¬ 
erately able man that the anstociacy had 
among them, was sent to encounter him 
Lucullus had been trained in a good school, and the 
superiority of the dulled Roman legions when toler¬ 
ably led again easily asserted itself Mithndates was 
forced back mto the Armenian hiUs The Black Sea 
was swept clear, and eight thousand of the buccaneers 
were killed at Sinope Lucullus pursued the retreat¬ 
ing prmce across the Euphrates, won victories, took 
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cities and pillaged them He reached Lake Van, he 
marched round Mount Aral at, and advanced to Ar- 
taxata But Asia was a scene of dangerous temptar 
tion for a Roman commander Cicero, though ho 
did not name Lucullus, was transpaiently alluding to 
him when he told the assembly m the Forum that 
Rome had made herself abhorred throughout the 
woild by the violence and avarice of her generals. 
No temple had been so sacred, no city so venerable, 
no houses so well protected, as to be secure from their 
voracity. Occasions of war had been caught at with 
rich communities, where plunder was the only object 
The proconsuls could wm battles, but they could not 
keep their hands fiom off the treasures of their alhes 
and subjects ^ 

Lucullus was splendid m his rapacity, and amidst 
hiB victories he had amassed the largest fortune 
which had yet belonged to patrician or commoner, 
except Crassus Nothing came amiss to him He 
had sold the commissions in his army He had taken 
money out of the treasury for the expenses of the 
campaign. Part he had spent m bribing the admin¬ 
istration to prolong his command beyond the usual 
time, the rest he had left in the city to accumulate 
for himself at interest ® He hved on the plunder of 

1 " DiflSciIe est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio simns apud exteras na- 
tionea, propter eoruro, quoa ad eaa per hoa annoa cum impeno miaimua, 
iDjurias ac libidmea Quod enim fanum putatis in illia tema noatna roag- 
latratibua religioaum, quam ciMtatem aanctam, quam domum aatia clau- 
aam ac munitam fuiaae^ Urbea ]am locupletea ac copioaea requiruntur, 
quibua cauaa belli propter diripiendi cupiditatem inferatur Quare 

etiamai quern habetia, qui eollatia aignia exercitua regioa auperare posae vi- 
deatur, tamen, nisi erit idem, qui se a peeuniia sociorum, qui ab eorum 
conjugibua ac libena, qui ab omamentiB fanomm atque oppldorum, qui 
ab auro gazSque regift luanua, oculos, onimum cohibere poasit, non erit 
idoneua, qni ad bellum Asiaticum regiumqua mittatur ” — Pro Lege Ma- 
mltd, 22, 23 

^ “ Quern poaanmuB iroperatorem aliquo in numero putare, cujua in ex> 
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fnend and foe, and the defeat of Mithndates was 
never more than a second object to him The one 
steady purpose in which he never varied was to pile 
up gold and jewels 

An army so organized and so employed soon loses 
efiSciency and coherence The legions, perhaps con¬ 
sidering that they were not allowed a fan share of 
the spoil, mutinied The disaffection was beaded by 
youug Publius Clodius, whose sister Lucullus had 
married The campaign which had opened brilliantly 
ended ignominiously. The Romans had to fall back 
behind Pontus, closely pursued by Mithndates Lu¬ 
cullus stood on the defensive till he was recalled, and 
he then returned to Rome to lounge away the re¬ 
mainder of his days in voluptuous magnificence 

While Lucullus was making his fortune in the 
East, a spurt of insurrectionary fi.re had broken out 
m Italy The Agrarian laws and Sylla’s pioscnp- 
tions and confiscations had restored the numbers of 
the small proprietors, but the statesmen who had 
been so eager for their remstatement weie fighting 
agamst tendencies too strong for them Life on the 
farm, like life in the city, was growing yearly more 
extravagant 1 The small peasants fell into debt 
Sylla’s soldiers were expensive, and became embar- 

ercitn veneant centnHatns atqne veniermt ? Quid hunc hominetn magnum 
ant amplum de republic4 cogitare, qai pecuniam ex ffirano depromtam od 
bellum admiDietrandum, aut propter cupiditatera provinciEB magiatratibue 
divieent aut propter avantiam Homes in quEstu reliquent ? Veetra ad- 
muimnratio facit, Quintee, ut egnoacere yideamini qui hoac fecenut ego 
autem neminem nomino ’’ — Pro Lego Mamhd, 13 
1 Varro mentions curious inatancea of the change in country manners 
He makes an old mau aay that when he was a boy a farmer’s wife used 
to be content with a jaunt m a cart once or twice a year, the former not 
taking out the covered wagon (the more luxurious vehicle) at all unless 
he pleased The farmer used to shave only once a weak, etc — M Ter 
Varronu Rehguua, ed Alexander Biese, pp 189, 140 
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rassed Thus the small properties artificially rees- 
tabhshed were falhng lapidly again into the market. 
The great land-owners bought them up, and Italy was 
once more lapsmg to territorial magnates cultivating 
their estates by slaves 

Vast gangs of slave laborers were thus still dis¬ 
persed over the Peninsula, while others in largo num¬ 
bers were purchased and trained for the amusement 
of the metropolis Society m Rome, enervated as it 
was by vicious pleasures, craved contmually for new 
excitements. Sensuality is a near relation of cruelty; 
and the more savage the entertamments, the more 
delightful they were to the curled and scented patri¬ 
cians who had lost the taste foi finer enjoyments. 
Combats of wild beasts were at first sufficient for 
them, but to see men kill each other gave a keener 
delight, and out of the thousands of youths who were 
sent over annually by the provincial governors, or 
weie purchased from the pirates by the slave-dealers, 
the most promismg were selected for the arena 
Each great noble had his framing establishment of 
gladiators, and was as vam of their prowess as of 
his race-horses The schools of Capua were the most 
celebrated, and nothing so recommended a candidate 
for the consulship to the electors as the production of 
a few pairs of Capuan swordsmen m the circus 

These young men had hitherto performed their 
duties with more submissiveness than might have been 
expected, and had slaughtered one another m the 
most approved methods But the horse knows by the 
hand on his rem whether he has a fool for his nder. 
The gladiators m the schools and the slaves on the 
plantations could not be kept wholly ignorant of the 
character of their rulers They were aware that the 
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seas were held by their friends, the pirates, and that 
their masters were again being beaten out of Asia, 
from which many of themselves had been earned off 
They began to ask themselves why men who could 
use their swoids should be slaves when their com¬ 
rades and kindled were up and fighting for freedom 
They found a leader in a young Thracian robber 
chief, named Spaitacus, who was destined for the 
amphitheatre, and who preferred meetmg his masters 
in the field to killing his friends to make a Roman 
hohday. Spartacus, with two hundred of his com¬ 
panions, buist out from the Capuan “ stable,” seized 
their arms, and made their way into the crater of 
Vesuvius, which was then, after the long sleep of the 
volcano, a dense jungle of wild vines The slaves 
from the adjommg plantations deserted and joined 
them The fire spread, Spaitacus proclaimed uni¬ 
versal emancipation, and in a few weeks was at the 
head of an army with which he overran Italy to the 
foot of the Alps, defeated consuls and prse- 
' tors, captuied the eagles of the legions, 
wasted the farms of the noble lords, and for two 
years held his ground against aU that Rome could do. 

Of all the illustiations of the Senate’s incapacity, 
the slave msurrection was perhaps the worst It was 
put down at last after desperate exertions by Crassus 
and Pompey Spartacus was killed, and six thousand 
of his followers weie impaled at various points on the 
sides of the high roads, that the slaves might have 
before their eyes examples of the effect of disobe- 
dience The immediate peril was over; but another 
symptom had appeared of the social disease which 
would soon end in death, unless some remedy could 
be found. The nation was still strong There was 
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power and wortli in the undegenerate Italian race, 
which needed only to be organized and ruled. But 
what remedy was possible ? The practical choice of 
politicians lay between the Senate and the democ¬ 
racy Both were alike bloody and unscrupulous; 
and the rule of the Senate meant corruption and im¬ 
becility, and the rule of the democracy meant an¬ 
archy 
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C^AB, having done his small piece of mdepen- 
dent service m Cana, and having finished his course 
with Appolonius, now came again to Rome, and re¬ 
entered practical life He hved with his wife and his 
mother Auieha m a modest house, attracting no pan- 
ticnlar notice But his defiance of Sylla, his prosecu¬ 
tion of Dolahella, and his known political sympathies, 
made him early a favorite with the people The 
glowing disorders at home and abroad, with the ex¬ 
posures on the trial of Verres, weie weakening daily 
the influence of the Senate Csesar was elected mil¬ 
itary tnbune as a leward foi his services in Asia, and 
he assisted in recovermg part of the privileges so dear 
to the citizens which Sylla had taken from the tiib- 
unes of the people They were again enabled to call 
the assembly together, and though they weie still un¬ 
able to propose laws without the Senate’s sanction, 
yet they regained the pnvilege of consulting directly 
with the nation on public affairs Caesar now spoke 
well enough to command the admiration of even Cic¬ 
ero — without ornament, but directly to the pui-pose 
Among the first uses to which ho addressed his influ¬ 
ence was to obtain the pardon of his broth ei-in-law, 
the younger Cinna, who had been exiled since the 
failure of the attempt of Lepidus In B 0 68, being 
then thirty-two, he gained his fiist step on the ladder 
of high office He was made quaestor, which gave 
him a place in the Senate. 
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Soon after his election, his aunt Julia, the widow 
of Marius, died It was usual on the death of emi¬ 
nent persons for a near relation to make an oiation at 
the funeral CsBsar spoke on this occasion It was 
observed that he dwelt with some piide on the lady’s 
ancestry, descendmg on one side from the gods, on 
another from the kings of Rome More noticeably 
he introduced into the burial piocession the msignia 
and images of Manus himself, whose name for some 
years it had been unsafe to mention ^ 

Pompey, after Sertonus’s death, had pacified Spain. 
He had assisted Orassus in extinguishing Spartacus 
The Senate had employed him, but had never liked 
him or trusted him The Senate, however, was no 
longer omnipotent, and m the year 70 he and Crassus 
had been consuls Pompey was no politician, but he 
was honorable and straightforward Like every true 
Roman, he was awake to the dangers and disgrace of 
the existing maladministration, and he and Cmsar be¬ 
gan to know each other, and to find their mterest in 
workmg together Pompey was the elder of the two 
by SIX years He was already a great man, covered 
with distmctions, and perhaps he supposed that he 
was finding m Osesar a useful subordinate Cmsar 
naturally liked Pompey, as a really distinguished sol¬ 
dier and au upnght, disinterested man They became 
connected by mainage Cornelia dying, Osesar took 
for his second wife Pompey’s cousin, Pompeia , and, 
no doubt at Pompey’s instance, he was sent into 
Spam to complete Pompey’s work and settle the 
finances of that distracted country. His reputation 
as belonging to the party of Marius and Sertorius se- 

1 The name of Manns, it is to be observed, remained so popnlar m Rome 
that Cicero after this always spoke of him with respect. 
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cured him the confidence of Sertorius’fl friends. He 
accomphshed his mission completely and easily. On 
hia way hack he passed through Northern Italy, and 
took occasion to say there that he considered the time 
to have come foi the franchise, which now stopped 
at the Po, to be extended to the foot of the Alps 
The consulship of Pompey and Ciassus had brought 
many changes with it, aU tendmg in the same direc¬ 
tion The tribunes were restored to their old func¬ 
tions, the censorship was reestabhshed, and the Sen¬ 
ate was at once weeded of many of its disreputable 
members. Cicero, conservative as he was, had looked 
upon these measures if not approvingly yet without 
active opposition To another change he had himself 
contiibuted by his speeches on the Verres piosecution 
The exclusive judicial poweis which the Senate had 
abused so scandalously were agam taken from them 
The courts of the Equites were remembered in con- 
tiast, and a law was passed that for the futuie the 
courts were to be composed two thuds of knights and 
one third only of senatois Cicero’s hope of resistmg 
democracy lay in the fusion of the great commoneis 
with the Senate It was no longer possible foi the 
aristocracy to rule alone. The few Equites who, 
since Sylla’s time, had made their way into the Sen¬ 
ate had yielded to patrician ascendency Ciceio 
aimed at a reunion of the oiders, and the consulship 
of Crassus, httle as Ciceio liked Crassus peisonally, 
was a sign of a growing tendency in this direction 
At all costs the knights must be prevented from iden¬ 
tifying themselves with the democrats, and therefore 
all possible compliments and all possible concessions 
to their interests were made to them 
They recovered their position in the law courts, 
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and, which was of more importance to them, the sys¬ 
tem of farming the taxes, in which so many of them 
had made their fortunes, and which Sylla had abol¬ 
ished, was once again reverted to It was not a good 
system, but it was bettei than a state of things in 
which httle of the revenue had reached the public 
treasury at all, but had been intercepted and par¬ 
celled out among the oligarchy 

With recovered vitality a keener apprehension be¬ 
gan to be felt of the pirate scandal The buccaneers, 
encouraged by the Senate’s connivance, were more 
daring than ever They had become a sea community, 
led by high-born adventureis, who maintamed out of 
their plunder a show of wild magnificence The 
oars of the galleys of their commanders were plated 
with silver, their cabins weie hung with gorgeous 
tapestry They had bands of music to play at their 
triumphs They had a religion of their own, an ori¬ 
ental medley called the Mysteries of Mithias They 
had captured and pillaged four hundred considerable 
towns, and had spoiled the temples of the Grecian 
gods They had maintamed and extended their 
ddp6t8 where they disposed of their prisoners to the 
slave-dealers Roman citizens who could not ransom 
themselves, and could not convemently be sold, were 
informed that they might go where they pleased, 
they were led to a plank projecting over some ves¬ 
sel’s Bide, and were bidden depart — into the sea 
Not contented with insulting Ostia by then presence 
outside, they had ventured mto the haibor itself, and 
had burnt the ships there They held complete pos- 
sesBion of the Italian waters Rome, depending on 
Sicily, and Sardinia, and Africa, foi her supplies of 
corn, was starving for want of food, and the foreign 
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trade on which so many of the middle classes were 
engaged was totally destroyed The return of the 
commoners to power was a signal for an active move¬ 
ment to put an end to the disgrace No one ques¬ 
tioned that it could be done if there was a will to 
do it But the woik could be accomplished only 
by persons who would be proof against corruption 
There was but one man in high position who could 
be trusted, and that was Pompey The general to 
be selected must have unrestricted and therefore un¬ 
constitutional authority But Pompey was at once 
^ capable and honest Pompey could not be 
bribed by the pirates, and Pompey could 
be depended on not to abuse his opportunities to the 
pie]udice of the Commonwealth 

The natural course, therefore, would have been to 
declare Pompey Dictator, but Sylla had made the 
name unpopular , the light to appoint a Dictator lay 
with the Senate, with whom Pompey had nevei been 
a favoiite, and the aiistocracy had disliked and feared 
him moie than ever since his consulship From that 
quaiter no help was to be looked foi, and a method 
was devised to give him the reahty of power without 
the title Unity of command was the one essential 
— command untrammelled by orders from commit¬ 
tees of weak and treacherous noblemen, who cared 
only for the mterest of their class The estabhshed 
forms were scrupulously observed, and the plan de¬ 
signed was brought forward first, according to lule, 
m the Senate A tiibune, Aulus Gabinius, intro¬ 
duced a pioposition there that one person of consular 
rank should have absolute jurisdiction, during three 
years, over the whole Mediterranean, and over aU 
Roman territory for fifty miles inland from the coast, 
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that the money in the treasury should be at his dis¬ 
position , that he should have povrer to laise 600 
ships of war and to collect and organize 130,000 men 
No such command for such a time had ever been com¬ 
mitted to any one man since the abolition of the mon¬ 
archy It was equivalent to a suspension of the Sen¬ 
ate itself, and of all constitutional government. The 
proposal was received with a burst of fury Every 
one knew that the person intended was Pompey. 
The decorum of the old days was forgotten The 
noble lords started from then seats, flew at Gabimus, 
and almost strangled him but he had fnends out¬ 
side the house ready to defend their champion, the 
country people had flocked in for the occasion, the 
city was thronged with multitudes for such as had 
not been seen there since the days of the Gracchi 
The tnbune freed himself from the hands that were 
at his throat, he rushed out mto the Forum, closely 
pursued by the consul Piso, who would have been 
torn in pieces m turn, had not Gabmius interposed to 
save him Senate or no Senate, it was decided that 
Gabinius’s proposition should be submitted to the as¬ 
sembly, and the anstocrats were driven to their old 
remedy of bribing other membeis of the college of 
tribunes to mterfere Two renegades were thus se¬ 
cured and when the voting day came, TrebeUms, 
who was one of them, put in a veto, the other, Ros¬ 
cius, said that the power intended for Pompey was 
too considerable to be trusted to a single person, and 
proposed two commanders instead of one The mob 
was packed so thick that the house-tops were cov¬ 
ered A yell rose from tens of thousands of thioats 
so piercing that it was said a crow flying over the 
Forum dropped dead at the sound of it The old 
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patncian Catulus tried to speak, but the people would 
not hear him. The Yote passed by acclamation, and 
Pompey was for three yeais sovereign of the Ro¬ 
man world. 

It now appeared how strong the Romans were 
when a fair chance was allowed them Pompey had 
no extraordinary talents, but not m three yeaip, but 
in three months, the pirates were extinguished He 
divided the Mediterranean into thirteen districts, and 
allotted a squadron to each, under officers on whom 
he could thoroughly rely Ships and seamen were 
found in abundance lymg idle from the suspension of 
trade In forty days he had cleared the seas between 
Gibraltai and Italy. Ha had captured entire coisair 
fleets, and had sent the rest flying into the Cilician 
creeks Theie, in defence of their plunder and their 
families, they fought one desperate engagqjnent, and 
when defeated, they surrendeied without a further 
blow Of real stiength they had possessed none 
from the first They had subsisted only through the 
guilty complicity of the Roman authorities, and they 
fell at the fiist stroke which was aimed at them in 
earnest Thirteen hundied pirate ships were burnt 
Their docks and arsenals were destroyed, and their 
fortresses were razed Twenty-two thousand prison¬ 
ers fell into the hands of Pompey To the astonish¬ 
ment of mankind, Pompey neither impaled them, as 
the Senate had impaled the followers of Spartacus, 
nor even sold them for slaves He was contented to 
scatter them among inland colonies, where they could 
no longer be dangeious 

The suppression of the buccaneers was really a 
brilliant piece of work, and the ease with which it 
was accomplished brought fresh disgrace on the Sen- 
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ate and fresh glory on the hero of the hour Cicero, 
with hiB thoughts fixed on saving the constitution, 
considered that Porapey might be the man to save it, 
or, at all events, that it would be unsafe to leave him 
to the democrats who had given him power and were 
triumphing in bis success On pobtical grounds 
Cicero thought that Pompey ought to be recognized 
by the moderate party which he intended to form , 
and a person like himself who hoped to rise by the 
popular votes could not otherwise afford to seem cold 
amidst the universal enthusiasm. The pirates were 
abolished Mithridates was still undisposed of Lu- 
cullus, the hope of the aristocracy, was lying helpless 
within the Roman frontier, with a disoiganized and 
mutmouB army His victories weie forgotten He 
was regarded as the imperaonation of every fault 
which had made the rule of the Senate so hateful 
Pompey, the people’s general, after a splendid suc¬ 
cess, had come home with clean hands, Lucullus had 
sacrificed his country to his avarice. The contrast 
set off his failures in colors perhaps darker than really 
belonged to them, and the cry naturally rose that 
Lucullus must be called back, and the aU-victonous 
Pompey must be sent for the reconquest of Asia 
Another tribune, Manilius, brought the question for¬ 
ward, this time directly before the assembly, the 
Senate’s consent not being any more asked for. 
Csesar again brought his mfiuence to bear on Pom- 
pey’s Bide, but Caesar found support in a quarter 
where it might not have been looked for The Sen¬ 
ate was furious as before, but by far the most gifted 
person m the conservative party now openly turned 
against them Cicero was praetor this year, and was 
thus himself a senator, A seat m the Senate had 
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been tbe supreme object of his ambition He was 
vain of tbe honor -whicb be bad won, and debgbted 
witb tbe bigb company mto wbicb he bad been re¬ 
ceived , but be was too sbiewd to go along witb them 
upon a road wbicb could lead only to tbeir overthrow, 
and for then own sake, and for the sake of tbe insti¬ 
tution itself of which he meant to be an illustiious 
ornament, be not only supported tbe Maniban propo¬ 
sition, but supported it m a speech more effective 
than tbe wildest outpouiings of democratic rhetoric 
Asia Mmor, he said, was of all the Roman prov¬ 
inces the most important, because it was the most 
wealthy 1 So neb it was and fertile that, for the 
productiveness of its soil, tbe vanety of its fiuits, the 
extent of its pastures, and tbe multitude of its ex¬ 
ports, there was no country in the world to be com¬ 
pared with it, yet Asia was in danger of being ut¬ 
terly lost through the worthlessness of tbe governoi s 
and military commanders charged with the care of 
it “ Who does not know,” Cicero asked, “ that tbe 
avarice of our generals has been the cause of the 
misfortunes of our armies ^ You can see for your¬ 
selves how they act here at home m Italy, and what 
will they not venture far away in distant countries ? 
Officers who cannot restrain their own appetites, can 
never maintain discipline in their troops Pompey 
has been victorious because be does not loiter about 
the towns foi plunder oi pleasure, oi making collec¬ 
tions of statues and pictures Asia is a land of temp¬ 
tations Send no one thither who cannot resist gold 

1 “Asia vero tarn opima eat et feitills, ut et ubertate agroram et vane- 
tote fructuum et magnitudiiie poationis, et multitudjoe earum rerum, qum 
exportentur, facile oniuibue terns aatecellat.” — Pro Lege ManiM Cic¬ 
ero’s expreasions are ivorth nobce at a time when Asia Minor has become 
of importance to England 
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and ]e'welB and slirmes and pretty women Pom- 
pey IS upiigbt and pure-sighted Poinpey knows 
that the State has been impoverished because the rev¬ 
enue flows into the coffers of a few individuals Our 
fleets and armies have availed only to bring the moie 
disgrace upon us through our defeats and losses ” ^ 
After passing a deserved panegyric on the suppres¬ 
sion of the pii cites, Ciceio urged with all the powei 
of hiB oratory that Maniliua’s measures should be 
adopted, and that the same geneial who had done so 
well already should be sent against Mithndates 
This was perhaps the only occasion on which Cicero 
ever addressed the assembly in favor of the proposals 
of a popular tribune "Well would it have been foi 
him and well for Rome if he could have held on upon 
a course into which he had been led by real patriot¬ 
ism. He was now m his propei place, where his bet¬ 
ter mind must have told him that he ought to have 
continued, working by the side of Csesar and Pom- 
pey It was observed that more than once in his 
speech he mentioned with high honor the name of 
Marius He appeared to have seen clearly that the 
Senate was bringing the State to perdition , and that 
unless the Republic was to end in dissolution, or in 
mob rule and despotism, the wise course was to recog¬ 
nize the legitimate tendencies of populai sentiment, 
and to lend the constant weight of his authority to 
those who were acting m harmony with it But Cio- 
ero could never wholly forget his own consequence, 
or bring himself to persist in any policy where he 
could play but a secondary part. 

The Manihan law was earned In addition to his 
present extraordmary command, Pompey was in- 

1 Pro Lege Jifamltd, abridged 
9 
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trusted with the conduct of the war in Asia, and he 
was left unfettered to act at his own discretion He 
crossed the Bosphorus with fifty thousand men, he 
inyaded Pontus, he inflicted a decisive defeat on 
Mithridates, and broke up his army, he drove the 
Armenians back into their own mountams, and ex¬ 
torted out of them a heavy war indemnity The 
barbarian king who had so long defied the Roman 
power was beaten down at last, and fled across the 
Black Sea to Kertch, where his sons turned against 
him He was sixty-eight years old, and could not 
wait till the wheel should make another turn Bro¬ 
ken down at last, he took leave of a world in which 
for him there was no longer a place. His women poi¬ 
soned themselves successfully. He, too fortified by 
antidotes to end as they ended, sought a surer death, 
and fell like Saul by the sword of a slave Rome 
had put out her real strength, and at once, as before, 
all opposition went down before her. Asia was com¬ 
pletely conquered, up to the line of the Euphrates 
The Black Sea was held securely by a Roman fleet 
Pompey passed down into Syria Antioch surren- 
deied without resistance Tyre and Damascus fol¬ 
lowed Jerusalem was taken by storm, and the Ro¬ 
man general enteied the Holy of Hohes. Of all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, Egypt 
only was left independent, and of all the islands only 
Cypius. A tiiumphal inscription in Rome declaied 
that Pompey, the people’s general, had in three years 
captured fiifteen hundred cities, and had slain, taken, 
or reduced to submission, twelve million human be¬ 
ings He justified what Cicero had foretold of his 
moral uprightness In the midst of opportunities 
such as had fallen to no commander since Alexander, 
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he outraged no woman’s honor, and he kept his hands 
clean from “ the accursed thing ” When he returned 
to Rome, he returned, as he went, personally poor, 
hut he -filled the treasury to overflowing His cam¬ 
paign was not a marauding raid, hke the march of Lu- 
cullus on Artaxata His conquests were permanent 
The East, which was then thickly inhabited by an in¬ 
dustrious civilized GrsBco-Oriental race, be- ^ ^ 
came mcorporated in the Roman dommion, 
and the annual revenue of the State rose to twice 
what it had been Pompey’s aucceas had been daz- 
zlingly rapid. Envy and hatred, as he well knew, 
were waiting for him at home, and he waa in no haste 
to present himself there He lingered m Asia, organ¬ 
izing the admiiiistiation, and consolidating his work , 
while at Rome the constitution was rushing on upon 
its old courses among the broken waters, with the 
roar of the not distant cataract growmg every mo¬ 
ment louder. 
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Among the patricians who were rising through the 
lower magistracies and were aspiring to the consul¬ 
ship was Lucius Sergius Catiline Catiline, now in 
middle life, had when young been a fervent admiier 
of Sylla, and, as has been already said, had been an 
active agent m the proscription He had murdered 
his brother-in-law, and peihaps his brother, under 
political pretences In an age when licentiousness 
of the grossest kmd was too common to attract at¬ 
tention, Catiline had achieved a notoriety for infamy 
He had intrigued with a Vestal virgin, the sister of 
Ciceio’s wife, Teientia If Cicero is to be beheved, 
he had made away with his own wife, that he might 
many Aurelia Oreatilla, a woman as wicked as she 
was beautiful, and he had killed his child also be¬ 
cause Amelia had objected to be incumbered with a 
step-son But this, too, was common in high society 
in those days Adultery and incest had become fa¬ 
miliar excitements Boys of ten years old had learnt 
the art of poisoning their fathers,^ and the story of 
Aurelia Oreatdla and Catiline had been rehearsed a 
few years before by Sassia and Oppianicus at Laiino ^ 
Othei enormities Catihne had been guilty of, which 
Cicero declined to mention, lest he should show too 
openly what cnraes might go unpunished under the 


1 “ Nunc quis patrem decern annorum natus non modo aufert aed tollit 
nifii veneno? ” — Varroms Fragmenta, ed Alexander Riese, p 216 
3 See the atorj m Cicero, Pro Cluentio 
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senatonal admimstiatiou But villainy, however no¬ 
torious, did not interfere with advancement in the 
public seivice Catiline was adioit, bold, and even 
captivating He made his way into high office along 
the usual gradations He was prsetor in B 0 68 
He went as governor to Africa in the yeai follow¬ 
ing, and he returned with money enough, as he rea¬ 
sonably hoped, to purchase the last step to the con¬ 
sulship He was impeached when he came back for 
estoition and oppression, under one of the many 
laws which were made to be laughed at Till his 
trial was over he was disquahfied from presenting 
himself as a candidate, and the election for the yeax 
65 was earned by Autronius Psetus and Coinelius 
Sylla Two other patricians, Aurelius Cotta and 
Manlius Torquatus, had stood against them The 
successful competitors were unseated for bi ibery, 
Cotta and Toi quatus took their places , and, appai- 
ently as a natuial resouice in the existing contempt 
into which the constitution had fallen, the disap¬ 
pointed candidates formed a plot to kill their nvals 
and their rivals’ friends in the Senate, and to make 
a revolution Cneius Piso, a young nobleman of the 
bluest blood, joined in the conspiracy. Catiline threw 
himself into it as his natural element, and aristocratic 
tradition said in later years that Cmsar and Ciassus 
were implicated also Some desperate scheme there 
certainly was, but the accounts of it are confused 
one authority says that it failed because Catiline gave 
the signal prematurely, others that Caesar was to 
have given the signal, and did not do it, others that 
Ciassus’s heart failed him, others that the consuls 
had secret notice given to them and took precau¬ 
tions. Cicero, who was in Rome at the time, de- 
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Glares that he neTer heard of the conspiracy ^ When 
evidence is inconclusive, probabihfcy becomes argu¬ 
ment. Nothing can be less likely than that a cau¬ 
tious capitalist of vast wealth like Crassus should 
have connected himself with a party of dissolute ad¬ 
venturers Had CsBsar committed himself, jealously 
watched as he was by the aristocrats, some proofs of 
his complicity would have been forthcommg. The 
aristocracy under the empire revenged themselves for 
their ruin by chaiging CaBsar with a share in every 
combination that had been foimed against them, from 
Sylla’s time downwards Be the truth what it may, 
nothmg came of this project Piso went to Spain, 
where he was killed. The prosecution of Catiline 
for his African misgovernment was continued, and, 
strange to say, Cicero undertook his defence He 
was under no uncertainty as to Catihne’s general 
character, or his particular guilt in the charge brought 
against him It was plain as the sun at midday ^ 
But Cicero was about to stand himself for the consul¬ 
ship, the object of his most passionate de¬ 
sire. He had several competitors, and as 
he thought well of Catiline’s prospects, he intended 
to coalesce with him ® Catiline was acquitted, ap¬ 
parently through a special selection of the judges, 
with the connivance of the prosecutor The canvass 
was violent, and the corruption flagrant ^ Cicero did 

1 Pro P Build, 4 

3 “Calillna, si ]udical:nin erit, mendie non Incere, oertos erit competi¬ 
tor ”— Epwt. ad AUiewm, i. 1 

® “Hoc tempore Cntihnam, competitorem nostrum, defendere coglta- 
mus. Judicea habemns, quoa yoliimus, summa accusatoris voluntate 
Spero, 81 absolntus ent, conjuncliorem ilium nobis fore m rations peti- 
tionls '' — Ib 1 2 

* “Scito nibil tarn exercitum nunc esse Borne quam candidatos omnibus 
mlqmtalibus ” — Ih i 11 
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not bribe himself, but if Catihne’s voteis would give 
him a help, he was not so scrupulous as to be above 
taking advantage of it. Catiline’s humor or the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time provided him with a moie 
honorable support He requned a moie manageable 
colleague than he could have found in Cicero. Among 
the candidates was one of Sylla’s officers. Cams An¬ 
tonins, the uncle of Maic Antony, the tnumvir This 
Antonius had been prosecuted by Caesar for ill-usage 
of the Macedonians He had been expelled by the 
censors from the Senate for general worthlessness, 
but public disgrace seems to have had no effect what¬ 
ever on the chances of a candidate for the consulship 
m this singular age Antonius was weak and vicious, 
and Catiline could mould him as he pleased He 
had made himself popular by his profusion when 
ffidile in providing shows for the mob. The feeling 
against the Senate was so bitter that the aristocracy 
had no chance of carrying a candidate of their own, 
and the competition was reduced at last to Catiline, 
Antonius, and Cicero Antonius was certain of his 
election, and the contest lay between Catiline and 
Cicero Each of them tried to gam the support of 
Antonius and his friends Catihne promised Anto¬ 
nius a revolution, in which they were to share the 
world between them Cicero promised his influence 
to obtain some lucrative province for Antonius to 
misgovern Catiline would probably have succeeded, 
when the aristocracy, knowing what to expect if so 
scandalous a pair came into office, threw their weight 
on Cicero’s side, and turned the scale Cicero was 
liked among the people for his prosecution of Verres, 
for his support of the Manilian law, and for the bold¬ 
ness with which he had exposed patrician delinquen- 
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With the Senate for him also, he was returned 
he head of the poll The proud Roman nobihty 
selected a self-made lawyer as their repiesenta- 
I Cicero was consul, and Antonius with him. 
.lime had failed It was the turning-point of Cic- 
s hfe Before his consulship he had not irrevo- 
ly taken a side No public speaker had more elo- 
ntly shown the necessity for reform, no one had 
oiinced with keener sarcasm the infamies and fol- 
of senatorial favorites Conscience and patnot- 
should have alike held him to the reforming 
ty, and pohtical instmct, if vanity had left him 
use of his perception, would have led him in the 
le direction Possibly before he received the votes 
ihe patricians and their clients, he had bound him- 
with certam engagements to them Possibly he 
d the Senate’s intellect cheap, and saw the position 
ich he could arrive at among the anstocracy if he 
jied them his services. The strongest intellect 
3 with the reformers, and first on that side he 
Id never be. First among the Conservatives ^ he 
Id easily be, and he might piefer being at the 
d of a party which at heart he despised to work- 
at the side of peisons who must stand inevitably 
•ve him We may regret that gifted men should 
influenced by personal considerations, but under 
ty government it is a fact that they aie so inflii- 
ed, and will be as long as it contmues Cmsai 
I Pompey were soldiers. The array was demo¬ 
tic, and the triumph of the democracy meant the 
3 of a popular general Cicero was a civilian, and 
nan. of speech. In the Forum and in the Curia 
knew that he could reign supreme 

I nse a word apparently modem, but Oicero himself gave the name of 
leryatores BeipubliciB to the party to which he belonged 
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Cicero had thus reached the highest step in the 
scale of promotion by trimming between the rival 
factions Caesai was rising simultaneously behind 
him on lines of his own In the year BO 65 he 
had been sedile, having for his colleague Bibulus, his 
future companion on the successive giades of ascent 
Bibulus was a rich plebeian, whose delight in oflBce 
was the introduction which it gave him into the so¬ 
ciety of the great, and in his pohtics he outdid his 
aristocratic patrons The sediles had charge of the 
public buildings and the games and exhibitions in 
the capital. The sedileship was a magistracy through 
which it was ordinarily necessary to pass in oider 
to reach the consulship, and as the ssdiles were ex¬ 
pected to bear their own expenses, the consulship was 
thus restncted to those who could affoid an extrava¬ 
gant outlay They were expected to decorate the 
city with new ornaments, and to entertain the people 
with magnificent spectacles If they fell short of 
pubho expectation, they need look no further for the 
suffrages of their many-headed master Cicero had 
slipped through the aedileship, without ruin to him¬ 
self He was a self-raised man, known to be de¬ 
pendent upon his own exertions, and hked from the 
willingness with which he gave his help to accused 
persons on their trials Thus no great demands had 
been made upon him Csssar, either more ambitious 
or less confident in his services, raised a new and 
costly row of columns in fiont of the Capitol He 
built a temple to the Dioscuri, and he charmed the 
populace with a show of gladiators unusually exten¬ 
sive Personally he cared nothing foi these san¬ 
guinary exhibitions, and he displayed his indiffeience 
ostentatiously by reading or writing while the butch- 
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ery was going forward.^ But he required the favor 
of the multitude, and then, as always, took the load 
which led most directly to his end. The noble lords 
watched him suspiciously, and their uneasiness was 
not diminished when, not content with having pro¬ 
duced the msignia of Manus at his aunt’s funeral, he 
restored the trophies for the victories ovei the Cim- 
bn and Teutons, which had been removed by Sylla. 
The name of Manus was growing every day more 
dear to the popular party. They forgave, if they 
had ever resented, his cruelties. His veterans who 
had fought with him through his campaigns came 
forward in tears to salute the honored relics of their 
once glorious commander. 

As he felt the ground stronger under his feet, 
Gsesar now began to assume an attitude more per- 
emptonly maiked He had won a reputation in the 
Forum, he had spoken m the Senate, he had warmly 
advocated the appointment of Pompey to his high 
commands, and he was regaided as a prominent 
democratic leader But he had not aspiied to the 
tnbunate, he had not thrown himself into politics 
with any absorbing passion. His exertions had been 
mtermittent, and he weis chiefly known as a bnlliant 
member of fashionable society, a peculiar favoiite 
with women, and remarkable for his abstinence from 
the coarse debauchery which disgraced his patncian 
contemporaries He was now playing for a higher 
stahe, and the oligarchy had occasion to be reminded 
of Sylla’s prophecy In carrying out the proscnp- 

1 Suetonius, speaking of Augustus, says “Quoties adesset, nihil prss- 
torea agebat, sen vitandi rumons causfl, quo patrem Cmsarem vulgo rep- 
rehansum commemorabat, quod inter spectandum epistolis hbellisque le- 
gendis aut rescnbendls vacaret, seu studio spectandi et voluptate,” etc — 
VUa Oatam, 46 
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tion, Sylla had employed professional assassins, and 
payments had been made out of the treasury to 
■wretches who came to him with bloody trophies in 
their hands to demand the promised fees The time 
had come when these doings were to be looked into, 
hundreds of men had been murdered, their estates 
confiscated, and their families ruined, who had not 
been even ostensibly guilty of any public crime. At 
Caesar’s instance an inquiry was ordered He him¬ 
self was appointed Judex Qumstionis, or chairman of 
a committee of investigation, and Catiline, among 
others, was called to answer for himself — a curious 
commentary on Caesar’s supposed connection with 
him 

Nor did the mquisition stop with Sylla Titus La- 
bienus, afterwards so famous and so infa- jj ^ 
mous, was then tribune of the people His 
father had been killed at the side of Saturnmus and 
Glaucia thirty-seven years before, when the young 
lords of Rome had unroofed the senate house, and had 
pelted them and their compamons to death with tiles 
One of the actors m the scene. Cams Rabiiius, now 
a very old man, was still alive Labienus prosecuted 
him before Caesar Rabinus was condemned, and ap¬ 
pealed to the people, and Cicero, who had ]ust been 
made consul, spoke in his defence On this occasion 
Ciceio foi the first time came actively in collision 
■with Caesar His language contrasted remarkably 
with the tone of his speeches against Verres and for 
the Manihan law It was adroit, for he charged Ma¬ 
nus with having shared the guilt, if guilt there had 
been, m the death of those men, but the burden of 
what he said was to defend enthusiastically the con¬ 
servative aristocracy, and to censuie with aU his bit- 
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terness the democratic leformers Rabinns was ac¬ 
quitted, perhaps justly It was a hard thing to revive 
the memory of a political crime which had been shaied 
by the whole patncian oider after so long an interval 
But Cicero had shown his new colors, no help, it was 
evident, was thenceforward to be expected from him 
in the direction of reform The popular party re- 
phed in a singular manner The ofl5.ce of Pontifex 
Maximus was the most coveted of all the honois to 
which a Roman citizen could aspire It was held for 
hfe it was splendidly endowed, and there still hung 
about the pontificate the traditionary dignity attach- 
mg to the chief of the once sinceiely believed Roman 
religion Like other objects of ambition, the nomi¬ 
nation had fallen, with the giowth of democracy, to 
the people, but the position had always been held by 
some member of the old aristocracy, and Sylla, to se¬ 
cure them in the possession of it, had reverted to the 
ancient constitution, and bad restored to the Sacred 
College the privilege of choosing their head Under 
the impulse which the popular party had received 
from Pompey’s successes, Labienus cairied a vote in 
the assembly, by which the people resumed the nom¬ 
ination to the pontificate to themselves In the same 
year it fell vacant by the death of the aged Metellus 
Pius Two patricians, Quintus Catuliis and Cmsar’s 
old general Servilius Isauricus, were the Senate’s can¬ 
didates, and vast sums were subsciibed and spent to 
secure the success of one or other of the two Caesar 
came foiwaid to oppose them Caisar aspired to be 
Pontifex Maximus — Pope of Rome — he who of all 
men living was the least given to illusion, he who 
was the most frank in his confession of entire disbe- 
hef in the legends which, though few credited them 
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any more, yet almost all thought it decent to pretend 
to credit Among the phenomena of the time this 
was surely the most smgular Yet Caesar had been a 
priest fiom his boyhood, and why should he not be 
Pope? He offeied himself to the Comitia Com¬ 
mitted as he was to a contest with the richest men in 
Rome, he spent money freely He was m debt al¬ 
ready for his expenses as aedile He engaged his 
credit still deeper for this new competition The 
story ran that when his mother kissed him as he was 
leaving his home for the Forum on the moming of 
the election, he told hei that he would return as pon¬ 
tiff, or she would never see him more He was chosen 
by an overwhelming majority, the votes given for 
him being larger than the collective numbers of the 
votes entered for his opponents 

The election for the pontificate was on the 6th of 
March, and soon after Csesar received a further evi¬ 
dence of popular favor on bemg chosen pisetor for 
the next year As the liberal party was growing in 
courage and definiteness, Cicero showed himself more 
decidedly on the other side. Now was the time for 
him, highly placed as he was, to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of the scandals which he had so eloquently de¬ 
nounced, to pass laws which no future Verres or 
LucuUus could dare to defy Now was his opportu¬ 
nity to take the wind out of the reformers’ sails, and 
to grapple himself with the thousand forms of patri¬ 
cian villainy which he well knew to be destroying the 
Commonwealth Not one such measuie, save an m- 
effectual attempt to check election bribery, distin¬ 
guished the consulship of Cicero His entire efforts 
were directed to the combination in a solid phalanx 
of the equestrian and patrician orders. The danger 
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to society, he had come to think, was an approaching 
war against property, and his hope was to unite the 
nch of both classes in defence against the landless and 
moneyless multitudes ^ The land question had become 
agam as pressing as in the time of the Giacchi The 
peasant propiietors were melting away as fast as ever, 
and Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
citizens, who ought to have been farmers and fathers 
of families, but were degeneratmg into a rabble fed 
upon the com grants, and occupied with nothing but 
spectacles and politics The Agrarian laws in the 
past had been violent, and might reasonably be com¬ 
plained of, but a remedy could now be found for this 
fast increasing mischief without injury to any one 
Pompey’s victories had filled the public treasury. 
Vast teintones abroad had lapsed to the possession 
of the State, and RuUus, one of the tribunes, pro¬ 
posed that part of these temtones should be sold, and 
that out of the pioceeds and out of the money which 
Pompey had sent home, farms should be purchased 
m Italy and poor citizens settled upon them Rul- 
lus’s scheme might have been ciude, and the details 
of it objectionable, but to attempt the problem was 
bettei than to sifc still and let the evil go unchecked 
If the bill was impracticable m its existmg form, it 
might have been amended, and so far as the immedi- 

1 Writing three years later to Atticaa, he says “ Confirmabam oraninm 
pnvatorum possessiones, is enim est noster exercitus, nt tnte scis loonple- 
tmm ” — To Atticua, i 19 Pompomns Attious, Cicero’s most intimate 
correspondent, ivas a Roman knight, who inheriting a large estate from 
his father, mcreased it by contracts, banking, money-lending, and blave- 
dealing, in which he was deeply engaged He was on accomplished, cal- 
tirated man, a shrewd observer of the times, and careful of committing 
himself on any side Hia acquaintance with Cicero rested on similarity of 
temperament, with a solid financial basis at the bottom of it. They were 
mntnally useful to each other 
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ate efifect of such a law was concerned, it was against 
the interests of the demociats The popular vote de¬ 
pended for its strength on the masses of poor who were 
crowded into Rome, and the tribune was proposing 
to weaken his own army But the very name of an 
Agrarian law set patrician householders in a flutter, 
and Cicero stooped to be their advocate. He at¬ 
tacked Rullus with brutal sarcasm. He msulted his 
appearance , he ridiculed his dress, his hair, and his 
beard He mocked at his bad enunciation and bad 
grammar No one more despised the mob than Cio- 
ero , but because Rullus had said that the city rabble 
was dangerously powerful, and ought to be “drawn 
off ” to some wholesome employment, the eloquent 
consul condescended to quote the words, to score a 
point against his opponent, and he told the crowd 
that their tribune had described a number of excel¬ 
lent citizens to the Senate as no bettei than the con¬ 
tents of a cesspool ^ 

By these methods Cicero caught the people’s voices. 
The plan came to nothing, and his consulship would 
have waned away, undistmguished by any act which 
his country would have cared to remember, but for an 
accident which raised him for a moment mto a posi¬ 
tion of real consequence, and impressed on his own 
mind a conviction that he was a second Romulus 

Revolutionary conspiracies are only formidable 
when the government agamst which they aie directed 
IS already despised and detested As long as an ad¬ 
ministration IS endurable the majority of citizens pre¬ 
fer to bear with it, and will assist in repressing vio- 

1 “ Et lumium istud est, quod ab hoc tnbuno plebis dictum est m sen- 
atn urbanam plebem nimium m republic^ posse exhauriendam esse hoc 
Jnlrn verbo est usus , quasi de ahqud sentmi, ac non de optimorum civium 
genere loqueretur ” — Contra Rullum, n 26 
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lent attempts at its overthiow Their patience, 
however, may he exhausted, and the disgust may rise 
to a point when any change may seem an improve¬ 
ment Authority is no longer shielded hy the maj¬ 
esty with which it ought to be suirounded It has 
made public its own degradation, and the most 
worthless adventurer knows that he has no moral in¬ 
dignation to fear if he tries to snatch the reins out of 
hands which are at least no moie pure than his own 
If he can dress his endeavors in the livery of patriot¬ 
ism, if he can put himself forward as the champion 
of an injuied people, he can cover the scandals of his 
own character and appear as a hero and a liberator 
Catiline had missed the consulship, and was a mined 
man He had calculated on succeeding to a pi ovince 
where he might gather a golden harvest and come 
home to live m splendor, like Lucullus He had 
failed, defeated by a meie plebeian, whom his brother 
patricians had stooped to prefer to him Weie the 
secret history known of the contest for the consul¬ 
ship, much might be discovered there to explain Cic¬ 
ero’s and Catiline’s hatied of each other Ciceio had 
once thought of coalescing with Catiline, notwith¬ 
standing Ins knowledge of his pievious cniues 
Catiline had peihaps hoped to dupe Ciceio, and had 
been himself outwitted He intended to stand again 
for the year 62, but evidently on a different footing 
fiom that on which he had presented himself before. 
That such a man should have been able to offei him¬ 
self at all, and that such a peison as Cicero should 
have entered into any kind of amicable relations with 
him, was a sign by itself that the Commonwealth was 
already sickening for death 

Catiline was surrounded by men of high birth, 
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whose fortunes were desperate as hia own There 
was Lentulus, who had been consul a few years be¬ 
fore, and had been expelled from the Senate by the 
censors There was Cethegus, staggering under a 
mountain of debts There was Autronius, who had 
been unseated for bribery when chosen consul in 65 
There was Manlius, once a distinguished officer in 
Sylla’s army, and now a beggar Besides these were 
a number of senators, knights, gentlemen, and disso¬ 
lute young patricians, whose theory of the world was 
that it had been created for them to take their pleas¬ 
ure in, and who found their pleasures shortened by 
emptiness of purse To them, as to their betters, 
the Empire was but a large dish out of which they 
considered that they had a right to feed themselves 
They were defrauded of their proper share, and Cati¬ 
line was the person who would help them to it 

Etruria was full of SyUa’s disbanded soldiers, who 
had squandered their allotments, and were hanging 
about, unoccupied and starving Catilme sent down 
Manlius, then old officer, to collect as many as he 
could of them without attractmg notice He him¬ 
self, as the election day approached, and Cicero’s 
year of office was drawing to an end, took up the 
character of an aristocratic demagogue, and asked for 
the suffrages of the people as the champion of the 
poor against the iich, as the friend of the wretched 
and oppressed, and those who thought themselves 
wretched and oppressed in Rome were so large a 
body, and so bitteily hostile weie they aU to the pros¬ 
perous classes, that his election was anticipated as a 
ceitainty In the Senate the consulship of Catiline 
was regarded as no less than an impending national 
calamity Marcus Cato, greatgrandson of the Cen- 
10 
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sor, then growing into fame by hia acnd tongue and 
nariow lepublican fanaticism, who had sneered at 
Pompey’a victoiies as triumphs over women, and had 
not spaied even Cicero himself, threatened Catiline 
in the Curia Catihne answered, in a fully attended 
house, that if any agitation was kindled against him 
he would put it out not with watei, but with revolu¬ 
tion His language became so audacious that, on the 
eve of the election day, Cicero moved for a postpone¬ 
ment, that the Senate might take his language into 
consideration Catiline’s conduct was brought on for 
debate, and the consul called on him to explain him¬ 
self 'J'here was no concealment in Catiline Then 
and always Cicero admits he was perfectly frank 
He made no excuses He admitted the tiiith of what 
had been reported of him The State, he said, had 
two bodies, one weak (the aristocracy), with a weak 
leadei (Ciceio), the other, the gieat mass of the 
citizens — stiong in themselves, but without a head, 
and he himself intended to be that head ^ A groan 
was heard in the house, but leas loud than in Ciceio’s 
opinion it ought to have been, and Catdme sailed 
out m triumph, leaving the noble loids lookmg in 
each other’s faces 

Both Cicero and the Senate were evidently in the 
greatest alarm that Catihne would succeed constitu¬ 
tionally m bemg chosen consul, and they strained 
every smew to prevent so terrible a catastrophe 
When the Comitia came on, Cicero admits that he 
occupied the voting place in the Campus Martiua with 
a guard of men who could be depended on He was 
violating the law, which foibade the presence of an 
armed force on those occasions He excused himself 

1 Cicero, Pro Afurend, 26 
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by pretending that Catiline’s party intended violence, 
and he appeared ostentatiously in a breastplate as if 
his own life was aimed at The result was, that Cati¬ 
line failed once more, and was rejected by a small 
majonty Cicero attiibutes his defeat to the moral 
effect piodneed by the breastplate But October, 
fiom the time of the Giacchi downwards ® ° 
the aristocracy had not hesitated to lay pressure on 
the elections when they could safely do it, and the 
story must be talsen with reservation, in the absence 
of a more impartial account than we possess of the 
purpose to which Ciceio’s guard was applied Un¬ 
doubtedly it was desirable to stiain the usual rules to 
keep a wietch like Catiline from the consulship, but 
as certainly, both before the election and after it, Cat¬ 
iline had the sympathies of a veiy large part of the 
resident inhabitants of the city, and these sympathies 
must be taken into account if we are to understand 
the long train of incidents of which this occasion was 
the beginning 

Two stnet anstociats, Decimus Silanus and Luciu,s 
Murena,^ were declared elected. Pompey was on his 
way home, but had not yet reached Italy There 
were no regular troops m the whole Peninsula, and 
the nearest appioach to an army was the body of 
Syllans, whom Manlius had quietly collected at Fie- 
sole Cicero’s colleague, Antonins, was secretly in 
communication with Catiline, evidently thinking it 
hkely that he would succeed Catiline determined 

3 

1 Murena ■was afterwards prosecuted for bribery at tbiti elecbon Cicero 
defended bun, but even Cato, aristocrat as he was, aifected to be shocked 
at the virtuous consul’s undertaking so bad a case It is observable that 
in bis speech for Murena, Cicero found as many virtues in Lucullns as in 
his speech on the Manilian Law he had found vices. It was another symp¬ 
tom of his change of attitude 
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to wait no longer, and to raise an iDSurrection in the 
capital, with slave emancipation and a cancelling of 
debt for a ciy Manlius was to march on Rome, and 
the Senate, it was expected, would fall without a 
blow Csesar and Crassus sent a warning to Cicero 
to be on his guaid. Caesar had called Catiline to ac¬ 
count for his doings at the time of the piosciiption, 
and knew his nature too well to expect benefit to 
the people fiom a revolution conducted under the 
auspices of bankiupt patrician adventurers No citi¬ 
zen had moie to lose than Crassus fiom a crusade of 
the poor against the rich But they had both been 
suspected two years before , and in the excited tem¬ 
per of men’s minds, they took precautions foi then 
own reputation’s sake, as well as for the safety of the 
State Quintus Cunus, a senator, who was one of 
the conspirators, was meanwhile betraying his accom- 
phces, and gave daily notice to the consuls of each 
step which was contemplated. But so weak was au¬ 
thority, and so dangerous the temper of the people, 
that the diflficnlty was to know what to do Secret 
information was scarcely needed Catiline, as Ciceio 
said, was “ apertiaaimus” most fiank m the declara¬ 
tion of his mtentions Manlius’s army at Fiesole was 
ail open fact, and any day might brmg news that he 
was on the march to Rome The Senate, as usual in 
extreme emergencies, declared the State in danger, 
and gave the consuls unlimited powers to provide for 
public security So scoinfully confident was Catiline, 
that he offered to place himself under sui veiliaiice at 
the house of any seuatoi whom Ciceio might name, 
or to reside with Ciceio himself, if the consul pre¬ 
ferred to keep a personal eye upon him Cicero an¬ 
swered that he dared not trust himself with so peril¬ 
ous a guest 
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So for a few days matters hung in suspense, Man¬ 
lius expecting an order to advance, Catiline uoTombcar, 
waiting apparently for a spontaneous insui- “ o 
rection in the city before he gave the word In¬ 
tended attempts at various points had been baffled 
by Cicero’s precautions At last, finding that the 
people leinamed quiet, Catiline called a meetmg of 
his friends one stormy night at the beginning of No¬ 
vember, and it was agreed that two of the party 
should go the next morning at dawn to Cicero’s 
house, demand to see him on important business, and 
kill him m his bed Curius, who was present, im¬ 
mediately furnished Cicero with an account of what 
had passed When his morning visitois aiiived, they 
weie told that they could not be admitted, and a 
summons was sent round to the senators to assem¬ 
ble immediately at the Temple of Jupiter Stator — 
one of the strongest positions in the city ^ The au¬ 
dacious Catiline attended, and took his usual seat, 
every one shrank from him, and he was left alone on 
the bench Then Cicero rose In the Senate, wheie 
to speak was the first duty of man, he was in his 
proper element, and had abundant courage He ad¬ 
dressed himself personally to the principal conspira¬ 
tor He exposed, if exposuie be the fitting word 
when half the persons present knew as much as he 
could tell them, the history of Catiline’s proceedings 
He descnbed, m detail, the meeting of the past even¬ 
ing, looking round perhaps in the faces of the sena- 
tois, who, he was aware, had been present at it He 
spoke of the visit designed to himself in the raoining, 
which had been baffled by his precautions He went 
back over the history of the preceding half-century 
1 “ In loco munidsBimo ” 
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Fresh fiom the defence of Rabiiius, he showed how 
dangerous citizens, the Gracchi, Saturninus, Glaucia, 
had been satisfactoiily killed when they weie meditar 
ting mischief He did not see that a constitution was 
aheady doomed, when the ruling powers were diiveu 
to assassinate their opponents, because a trial with 
the forms of law would have ended lu their acquittal 
He told Catiline that, under the powers which the 
Senate had confeired on him, he might ordei his in¬ 
stant execution He detailed Catiline’s past enoimi- 
ties, which he had forgotten when he sought his 
friendship, and he ended in bidding him leave the 
city, go, and ]oin Manlius and his army 

Never had Cicero been greater, and never did ora¬ 
tory end m a more absurd conclusion He dared 
not airest Catiline He confessed that he dared not 
There was not a doubt that Catihne was meditating 
a revolution — but a revolution was precisely what 
half the woild was wishing for Rightly lead, those 
sounding paragraphs, those moial denunciations, those 
appeals to histoiy and patiiotic sentiment, weie the 
funeral knell of the Roman Commonwealth 

Let Catiline go into open war, Cicero said, and 
then theie would no longer be a doubt Then all 
the world would admit his treason Catiline went, 
and what was to follow next ? Antonius, the second 
consul, was notonously not to be relied on The 
other conspirators, senators who sat listening while 
Cicero pouied out his eloquent indignation, remained 
still m the city with the threads of insurrection m 
their hands, and were encouraged to persevere by the 
evident helplessness of the government The imper¬ 
fect record of history retains foi us only the actions 
of a few individuals whom special talent or special 
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circumstances distinguished, and such information is 
only fiagmentary We lose sight of the unnamed 
seething multitudes by whose desires and by whose 
hatreds the stieam of events was tiuly giuded The 
party of revolution was as vaiious as it was wide 
Powerful wealthy men belonged to it, who were po¬ 
litically dissatisfied , ambitious men of rank, whose 
money embarrassments weighted them in the race 
against their competitois, old ofliceis and soldieis of 
Sylla, who had spent the fortunes which they had 
won by violence, and weie now trying to bung him 
back from the dead to renew their lease of plunder , 
rumed wretches without number, broken down with 
fines and pioscnptiona, and debts and the accumula¬ 
tion of usurious interest Add to these “ the danger¬ 
ous classes,” the natui-al enemies of all governments 
paiiicides, adulteieis, thieves, foigeis, escaped slaves, 
brigands, and pirates who had lost then occupation , 
and, finally, Catiline’s own chosen comrades, the 
smooth-faced patrician youths with curled hau and 
redolent of perfumes, as yet beaidless oi with the 
first d6wn upon their chins, wearing scarfs and veils 
and sleeved tunics reaching to their ankles, mdustri- 
ous but only with the dice-box, mght watchers but 
m the supper rooms, in the small hours before dawn, 
immodest, dissolute boys, whose education had been 
m learning to love and to be loved, to smg and to 
dance naked at the midnight orgies, and along with 
it to h^dle poniards and nux poisoned bowls ^ 

1 This descnption of the young Roman anstocracy is given by Cicero in 
his most powerful vein “ Postremiim autem genus eat, uou solum numero, 
verum etiam genere ipso atque vita, quod proprium est CatihniB, de ejus 
delectu, immo vero de coinploxu ejus ac sinu, quos peso capillo, nitidus, 
ant imberbes, aut bcuo barbatoa, videtis, manicatia et talaribus tunicis, 
veils aniictos, non togis quorum omnis induatna vitm et vigllondi labor 
in antelucanis cmnis expromitur In Ins gregibus omues aleatores, oiunes 
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Well might Cicero be alarmed at such a combina¬ 
tion, well might he say, that if a geneiation of such 
youths hved to manhood, there would be a common¬ 
wealth of Catihnes. But what was to be thought of 
the prospects of a society in which such phenomena 
were developing themselves ? Cicero bade them all 
go, — follow their chief into the war, and perish m 
the snow of the Apennines But how, if they would 
not go ? How, if from the soil of Rome under the 
rule of his friends the Senate, fresh crops of such 
youths would nse perennially ? The Commonwealth 
needed more drastic medicine than eloquent exhorta¬ 
tions, however true the picture might be 

None of the promismg young gentlemen took 
Cicero’s advice Catilme went alone, and joined Man¬ 
lius, and had he come on at once he might peihaps 
have taken Rome The army was to support au m- 
Burrection, and the insm*rection was to support the 
army Catiline waited for a signal from his friends 
in the city, and Lentulus, Cethegus, Autronius, and 
the rest of the leaders waited for Catiline to anive 
Conspirators nevei thmk that they have taken pre¬ 
cautions enough, or have gained allies enough , and in 
endeavoring te seeure fresh support, they made a 
fatal mistake^ Au embassy of Allobroges was in the 
city, a frontier tribe oa the borders of the Roman pro¬ 
vince in Gaul, who were allies of Rome, though not 
as yet subjects. The Gauls were the one foieign 
nation whom the Romans really feared The passes 

adulten, ovines impun irapudiciquo versantur Hi pufirl tarn lepidi ac 
deluati non solum amare et an^arl neque cantare et saltare, sed atiam sicos 
vibrare et apnrgore vonena djdicerunt Niid] in conviTiia saltare 

didicerimt.” —In Catilinam, ii 10 Compare In Ptaonem, 10 

Tho Romans shaved their beards at full maturity, and thoioforo “bene 
barbatos “ does not mean grown mon, but youths on tho edge of luau- 
hood 
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of the Alps alone protected Italy from the hoides of 
Geiman oi Gallic barbarians, whose numbeis being 
miknown weie supposed to be exhaustless Middle- 
aged men could still remember the panic at the inva¬ 
sion of the Cimbri and Teutons, and it was the chief 
piide of the demociats that the State had then been 
saved by their own Marius. At the ciitical moment 
it was discovered that the conspirators had enteied 
into a coriespondence with these Allobioges, and had 
actually pioposed to them to make a fiesh inroad 
over the Alps The suspicion of such an intention 
at once alienated flora Catilme the respectable pait 
of the demociatic party The fact of the communi¬ 
cation was betrayed to Cicero He intercepted the 
letters, he pioduced them in the Senate with the seals 
unbroken, that no suspicion might rest upon himself 
Lentulus and Cethegus weie sent foi, and could not 
deny then hands The letteis weie then opened and 
read, and no shadow of uncertamty any longei re¬ 
mained that they had really designed to bung in an 
army of Gauls Such of the conspnatois as were 
known and were still within reach were mstantly 
seized 

Cicero, with a pardonable laudation of himself and 
of the Divine Providence of which he professed to re¬ 
gard himself as the minister, congratulated his coun¬ 
try on Its escape from so genuine a danger, and he 
then invited the Senate to say what was to be done 
with these apostates from their order, whose treason 
was now demonstrated. A plot for a meie change of 
government, foi the deposition of the anstocrats, 
and the return to power of the popular party, it 
nught be impolitic, perhaps impossible, seveiely to 
pmuah, but Catilme and his friends had planned the 
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betrayal of the State to the barbarians, and with per, 
sons who had committed themselves to national trea¬ 
son there was no occasion to hesitate. Cicero pro¬ 
duced the list of those whom he considered guilty, 
and there were some among his friends who thought 
the opportunity might be used to get iid of danger¬ 
ous enemies, aftei the fashion of Sylla, especially of 
Crassus and Caesar The name of Crassus was fiist 
mentioned, some said by secret friends of Catihne, 
who hoped to alarm the Senate into inaction by show¬ 
ing with whom they would have to deal. Crassus, 
it is possible, knew more than he had told the con¬ 
sul Catiline’s success had, at one moment, seemed 
assured , and great capitalists aie apt to msure against 
contingencies. But Ciceio moved and Gained a reso¬ 
lution that the charge agamst him was a wicked m- 
vention The attempt against Caesai was more deter¬ 
mined. Old Catulus', whom Csesar had defeated in 
the contest for the pontificate, and Cams Calpur- 
nius Piso,^ a bitter aiistocrat, whom Caesar had pros¬ 
ecuted for misgoveinraent m Gaul, uiged Cicero to 
mclude his name But Cicero was too honorable to 
lend himself to an accusation which he knew to be 
December Some of the young lords m their dis- 

6,B 0 M appointment threatened Caesar at the sen¬ 
ate-house door with their swords, but the attack 
missed its mark, and served only to show how 
dreaded Caesar already was, and how eager a desire 
there was to make an end of him 

The list submitted for ]udgment contained the 
names of none but those who were indisputably 
guilty The Senate voted at once that they weie 

1 Not to be coufounclod with Lucius Galpurnius Piso, who was Gccsar’a 
father-m-law 
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traitors to tlie State The next question was of the 
nature of their punishment In the first place the 
persons of public officeis were sacred, and Lentulus 
was at the time a prmtoi And next the Sempioman 
law forbade distinctly that any Roman citizen should 
be put to death without a trial, and without the right 
of appeal to the assembly ^ It did not mean simply 
that Roman citizens were not to be murdered, or that 
at any time it had been supposed that they might. 
The object was to restiam the extraordinary power 
claimed by the Senate of setting the laws aside on 
exceptional occasions Silanus, the consul-elect for 
the following year, was, according to usage, asked 
to give his opinion fiist He voted for immediate 
death One after the other the voices were the same, 
till the tuiTi came of Tibeiius Neio, the great-grand¬ 
father of Neio the Emperor Tibenus was against 
haste He advised that the pnsonera should be kept 
in confinement till Catiline was taken or killed, and 
that the whole affair should then be carefully mves- 
tigated Investigation was perhaps what many sena/- 
tors were most anxious to avoid When Tibenus 
had done, Csesar rose. The speech which Sallust 
places in his mouth was not an imagmary sketch of 
what Sallust supposed him hkely to have said, but 
the version generally received of what he actually did 
say, and the most important passages of it are cer¬ 
tainly authentic For the first time we see through 
the surface of Caesar’s outward actions into his leal 
mind Dunng the three quarters of a century which 
had passed since the death of the elder Gracchus one 
pohtical murder had followed upon another Every 
conspicuous democrat had been killed by the ansto- 
1 “InjoBSU populi ” 
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crata in some convenient disturbance No constitu¬ 
tion could survive when the law was habitually set 
aside by violence , and disdaining the suspicion with 
which he knew that his woids would be legarded, 
Caesar warned the Senate against another act of pre¬ 
cipitate anger which would be unlawful m itself, un¬ 
worthy of their dignity, and likely m the future to 
throw a doubt upon the guilt of the men upon whose 
fate they were dehberating He did not extenuate, 
he rather emphasized, the ciiminahty of Catihne and 
his confederates , but for that reason and because for 
the present no reasonable person felt the slightest un¬ 
certainty about it, he advised them to keep withm 
the lines wluch tho law had marked out for them 
He spoke with respect of Silanus He did not sup¬ 
pose him to be influenced by feelings of party ani¬ 
mosity. Silauus had recommended the execution of 
the prisoners, either because he thought then lives in¬ 
compatible with the safety of the State, or because 
no milder punishment seemed adequate to the enor¬ 
mity of their conduct. But the safety of the State, 
he said, with a compliment to Cicero, had been buJE- 
ciently provided for by the dihgence of the consul 
As to punishment, none could be too severe, but 
with that remaxkable adherence to fact, which always 
distmguished Caesar, that repudiation of illusion and 
sincere utterance of his real belief, whatever that 
might be, he contended that death was not a punish¬ 
ment at all Death was the end of human suffer¬ 
ing In the grave there was neither ]oy noi sorrow 
When a man was dead he ceased to be ^ He became 

1 The real opinion of edncated Romans on this subject was expressed in 
the well-known linos of Lucretios, wMoh were probably written near this 
very time 

“ Nil Igitur mors ost, od nos iioq.ne pertinot hllain, 

Quaiiidoq.uidem natma oTilml mortalls babetur 
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as he had been before he was bom Probably al¬ 
most every one m the Senate thought hke Caesar on 
this subject Cicero certainly did The only differ¬ 
ence was, that plausible statesmen affected a respect 
foi the popular superstition, and pietended to believe 
what they did not believe Caesar spoke his convic¬ 
tions out. There was no longer any solemnity in an 
execution It was merely the removal out of the 
way of troublesome persons, and convenient as such a 
method might be, it was of graver consequence that 
the Senate of Rome, the guardians of the law, should 
not set an example of violating the law Illegality, 
Caesar told them, would be followed by greater ille- 
gahties He reminded them how they had applauded 
Sylla, how they had rejoiced when they saw their 
political enemies suinmaiily dispatched , and yet the 
proscription, as they well knew, had been perverted 
to the license of avarice and piivate revenge. They 
might feel sure that no such consequence need be 
feared undei then present consul but times might 
'change The worst crimes which had been com¬ 
mitted m Rome in the past century had risen out of 
the imitation of precedents, which at the moment 
seemed defensible The laws had prescribed a defi¬ 
nite punishment for tieason Those laws had been 
gravely considered, they had been enacted by the 

Bt, Tol'at ante aoto nil tempoie BenalmiiB BBgri, 

Ad oonflJgondnm Tenlentlbns nndlqne Foenls, 

Omnia oum belli trepido oonoiUBa tnmnlta, 

Hotrlda, oontremnere snb altls eetborle aurla, 

In dnbloqne fait anb ntrorom legna oadendnm 
OmnlbuB human la oaaet, terrftque, manque 
Sio, ubi non erlmua, oum oorporla atque aTiimn.! 

Blacldlum fnerlt, qulbua e anmua uniter apU, 

SoUlcot baud nobla quloqnam, qul non erimua turn, 

Aoeldere omnlo poterlt, Bonsmnqne morere 
Non, si terra marl mlsoebltur, et mare ooelo ” 

LuoaBiius, lib 111 U 842-854 
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great men who had built up the Roman dommion, 
and were not to be set aside in impatient haste. 
CsBsar therefore recommended that the estates of the 
conspirators should be confiscated, that they them¬ 
selves should be kept in strict and solitary confine¬ 
ment dispersed m various places, and that a resolu¬ 
tion should be passed forbidding an application for 
their pardon either to Senate or people. 

The speech was weighty m substance and weight¬ 
ily dehveied, and it produced its effect ^ Silaiius 
witlidiew his opmion Qumtus Cicero, the consul’s 
brother, followed, and a dear ma]Ointy of the Senate 
went with them, till it came to the turn of a yoimg 
man who m that year had taken his place in the house 
for the first time, who was destined to make a lepu- 
tation which could be set in competition with that of 
the gods themselves, and whose moial opinion could 
be held supenor to that of the gods ^ 

Marcus Poitius Cato was boin in the year 95, and 
was thus five years youngei than Ciesar and eleven 
yeais younger than Cicero He was the gieat-giand- 
son, as was said above, of the stem lugged Censor who 
hated Gredc, preferred the teaching of the plough- 
tail and the Twelve Tables to the philosophy of Aiis- 

1 In the following century when CmBor’a life hod becoino in^ thic, a story 
was current that when Ctcsor was speaking on this occasion a note was 
brought in to him, and Cato, suspecting that it rofurrod to the conspiracy, 
insisted that it should be read Cmsar handed it to Cato, and it proved to 
be a love letter from Cato's sister, Servilia, tlie mother of Urutns More 
will bo said of the supposed liaison between Gassar and Sorvilia hereafter 
For the present it is enough to say that there is no contemporary evidence 
for tho story at all, and that if it be true that a note of some kind from 
Sorviha was given to Cuosnr, it is more consistent with probability and the 
other circumstances of the cose, that it was an innocent note of business 
Ladies do not send in compromising letters to tlioir lovers when tliey are on 
their feet in Farlinment, nor, if such an accident should happen, do tho 
lovers pass them over to bo read by the ladies’ brothers 

^ “ Victrix causa Dels placmt, sed vieta Catoni ” — Lugah 
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totle, disbelieved m progress, and held by the maxims 
of his father — the last, he, of the Romans of the old 
type The young Maicus affected to take his ances¬ 
tor for a pattern. He resembled him as nearly as a 
modem Anglican monk resembles St. Francis or St 
Bernard He could reproduce the form, but it was 
the form with the life gone out of it He was im- 
meaBUiably superior to the men around him He was 
virtuous, if it be virtue to abstain from sm. He never 
bed No one ever suspected him of dishonesty or 
corruption. But his excellences were not of the re¬ 
tiring sort He earned them wntten upon him in let¬ 
ters for all to read, as a testimony to a wicked gen¬ 
eration. His opmions were as pedantic as his hfe was 
abstemious, and no one was permitted to differ from 
him without bemg held guilty rather of a enme than 
of a mistake He was an aristocratic pedant, to whom 
the hvmg forces of humanity seemed but niational 
impulses of which he and such as he were the ap¬ 
pointed school-masters To such a temperament a 
man of genius is instinctively hateful Cato had 
spoken often m the Senate, though so young a mem¬ 
ber of it, denouncing the unmoral habits of the age 
He now rose to match himself against Cmsar, and with 
passionate vehemence he insisted that the wretches 
who had plotted the overthrow of the State should be 
immediately killed He noticed Caesar’s ob]actions 
only to irritate the suspicion m which he probably 
shared, that Caesar himself was one of Catiline’s ac- 
comphees That Caesar had urged as a reason for 
moderation the absence of immediate danger, was m 
Cato’s opmion an aigument the more for anxiety. 
Naturally, too, he did not miss the opportunity of 
stiikmg at the scepticism which questioned future ret- 
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nbution. Whether Cato behaved himself in a future 
life mattered little, if Caesar’s frank avowal could be 
turned to his pie]udice 

Cato spoke to an audience well disposed to go with 
him Silanus went round to his first view, and the 
mass of senators followed him Caesar attempted to 
reply; but so fierce were the passions that had been 
roused, that agam he was in danger of violence The 
young knights who were present as a senatorial guard 
rushed at him With their drawn swords A few 
friends protected him with their cloaks, and he left 
the Cuna not to enter it agam for the rest of the year 
When Caesar was gone, Cicero rose to finish the de¬ 
bate He too glanced at Caesar’s mfidehty, and as 
Caesar had spoken of the wisdom of past generations, 
he observed that in the same generations there had 
been a pious belief that the grave was not the end of 
human existence With an ironical compliment to 
the prudence of Caesai’s advice, he said that his own 
inteiest would lead him to follow it, he would have 
the less to fear from the iintation of the people The 
Senate, he obseived, must have heard with pleasure 
that C£esar condemned the conspiracy Caesar was 
the leader of the popular party, and from him at least 
they now knew that they had nothmg to fear. The 
piTmahment which Caesar recommended was, in fact, 
Cicero admitted, more severe than death He trusted, 
therefore, that if the conspirators were executed, and 
he had to answer to the people for the sentence to be 
passed upon them, Caesar himself would defend him 
against the charge of cruelty Meanwhile he said 
that he had the meffable satisfaction of knowing that 
he had saved the State The Senate might adopt 
such resolutions as might seem good to them without 
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alarm for the conaequences The conspiracy was dis¬ 
armed He had made enemies among the bad citi¬ 
zens , but he had deserved and he had won the grati¬ 
tude of the good, and he stood secure behind the 
impregnable bulwaik of his country’s love. 

So Cicero, m the first effusion of self-admiration 
with which he never ceased to regard his conduct on 
this occasion No doubt he had acted bravely, and he 
had shown as much adroitness as courage But the 
whole truth was never told. The Senate’s anxiety to 
execute the prisoners arose from a fear that the peo¬ 
ple would be against them if an appeal to the assem¬ 
bly was allowed The Senate was contending for 
the privilege of suspending the laws by its own in¬ 
dependent will, and the privilege, if it was ever con¬ 
stitutional, had become so odious by the abuse of it, 
that to a large section of Roman citizens, a conspir¬ 
acy agamst the oligarchy had ceased to be looked on 
as treason at all Cicero and^ Cato had their way 
Lentuliis, Cethegus, Autronius, and their companions 
weie strangled in their cells, on the afternoon of the 
debate upon their fate A few weeks later Catihne’s 
army was cut to pieces, and he himself was killed. 
So desperately his haggard bands had fought that 
they fell in their ranks where they stood, and never 
Roman commander gamed a victory that cost him 
more dear So fuiious a resistance implied a motive 
and a purpose beyond any which Cicero or Sallust re¬ 
cords, and the commission of inquiry suggested by 
Tiberius Neio in the Senate might have led to cunous 
revelations The Senate perhaps had its own reasons 
for fearing such revelations, and for wishing the 
voices closed which could have made them 
11 
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The execution of Lentulus and Cethegus was re¬ 
ceived in Rome witli the feeling which Cse- 

B 0 02 ^ 

sar had anticipated. There was no active 
sympathy with the conspiracy, but the conspiracy 
was forgotten in indignation at the lawless action of 
the consul and the Senate It was stiU violence — 
always violence. Was law, men asked, never to re¬ 
sume its authority ?—was the Senate to deal at its 
pleasure with the lives and pioperties of citizens? — 
criminals though they might be, what right had Cic¬ 
ero to strangle citizens in dungeons without trial ? 
If this was to be allowed, the constitution was at an 
end, Rome was no lojnger a Republic, but an arbi¬ 
trary ohgarchy. Pompey’s name was on evei’y tongue. 
When would Pompey come ? Pompey, the friend 
of the people, the terror of the aristocracy 1 Pom¬ 
pey, who had cleared the sea of pirates, and doubled 
the area of the Roman dominions 1 Let Pompey le- 
turn and bring his army with him, and give to Rome 
the same peace and order which he had alieady given 
to the world. 

A Roman commander, on landmg in Italy after 
foreign service, was expected to disband his legions, 
and relapse into the position of a private person A 
popular and successful general was an object of in- 
stmctive fear to the politicians who held the lems of 
government. The Senate was never pleased to see 
any individual too much an object of popular idol- 
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atry, and m the case of Pompey their suspicion was 
the greater, on account of the greatness of his achieve¬ 
ments, and because his command had been forced 
upon them by the people, against their will In the 
absence of a garrison, the city was at the mercy of 
the patricians and their clients. That the noble lords 
were unscrupulous in removing persons whom they 
disliked they had shown in a bundled instances, and 
Pompey naturally enough hesitated to trust himself 
among them without security He required the pro¬ 
tection of oiB&ce, and he had sent forward one of his 
most distinguished officers, Metellus Nepos, to pre¬ 
pare the way and demand the consulship for him. 
Metellus, to strengthen his hands, had stood for the 
tnbunesbip, and, in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
aristocracy, had been elected It fell to Metellus to 
be the first to give expression to the general mdig- 
nation m a way peculiaily wounding to the illustrious 
consul Ciceio imagined that the world looked upon 
him as its saviour In his own eyes he was another 
Romulus, a second founder of Rome The world, un- 
foitunately, had formed an entuely different estimate 
of him The prisoners had been killed on the 6th of 
December On the last day of the year it was usual 
for the outgomg consuls to review the events of their 
term of office before the Senate, and Cicero had pie- 
pared a speech in which he had gilded his own pei- 
foimances with all his eloquence. Metellus com¬ 
menced hiB tribunate with forbidding Cicero to de¬ 
liver his oration, and forbidding him on the special 
ground, that a man who had put Roman citizens to 
death without allowing them a hearing, did not him¬ 
self deserve to be heard. In the midst of the confu¬ 
sion and uproar which followed, Ciceio could only 
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shriek that he had saved his country a declaration 
which could have been dispensed with since he had 
so often insisted upon it aheady without pioducing 
the assent which he desued 

Notwithstanding his many fine qualities, Ciceio was 
wanting m dignity His vanity was wounded in its 
tenderest point, and he attacked Metellus a day or 
two after, in one of those violently abusive outpour¬ 
ings, of which so many specimens of his own survive, 
and which happily so few other statesmen attempted 
to imitate Metellus retorted with a threat of im¬ 
peaching Cicero, and the grave Roman Cuna became 
no better than a kennel of mad dogs For days the 
storm raged on with no symptom of abatement At 
last, Metellus turned to the people and proposed m 
the assembly that Pompey should be recalled with 
his army to restore law and order 

Caesar, who was now praetor, waimly supported 
Metellus To him, if to no one else, it was clear as 
the sun at noonday, that unless some better govern¬ 
ment could be provided than could be furnished by 
five hundred such gentlemen as the Roman senator s, 
the State was drifting on to destruction Resolutions 
to be submitted to the people were generally first 
drawn in wntmg, and were read from the Rostra 
When Metellus produced his proposal, Cato, who was 
a tribune also, sprang to his side, ordered him to be 
silent, and snatched the scroll out of his hands Me- 
telluB went on, spealnng from memory Cato’s fiiends 
shut hiB mouth by force The ^atncians present 
drew their swords and cleared the Forum, and the 
Senate, in the exercise of another right to which they 
protended, declared Caesar and Metellus degraded 
from then offices Metellus, piobably at Caesar’s ad- 
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Tice, Tnthdrew and -went off to Asia, to describe ivhat 
had passed to Pompey. Caesar remained, and, quietly 
disregaiding the Senate’s sentence, continued to sit 
and hear cases as piaetor. His couit "was forcibly 
closed He yielded to violence and retired undei pro¬ 
test, bemg escorted to the door of his house by an 
enormous multitude There he dismissed his lictoi-s 
and laid aside his official dress, that he might furnish 
no excuse for a charge against him of resistmg the 
established authorities The mob refused to be com¬ 
forted They gathered day after day They clus¬ 
tered about the pontifical palace They cned to 
Caesar to place himself at their head, that they might 
tear down the senate house, and turn the caitiffs mto 
the stieet Caesar neither then nor ever lent him¬ 
self to popular excesses He reminded the citizens 
that if others broke the laTV, they must themselves 
set an example of obeying it, and he bade them re¬ 
turn to their homes 

Terrified at the state of the city, and pemtent for 
their injustice to Caesar, the Senate hurriedly revoked 
their decree of deposition, sent a deputation to him 
to apologize, and mvited him to resume his place 
among them The extreme patncian section re¬ 
mained irreconcilable Caesar complied, but only to 
find himself denounced again with passionate perti¬ 
nacity as having been an accomplice of Catiline. 
Witnesses weie produced, who swore to having seen 
Ins signature to a treasonable bond Curius, Cicero’s 
spy, declared that Catiline himself had told him that 
Caesar was one of the conspiratois Caesar tieated 
the charge with indignant disdain He appealed to 
Cicero’s conscience, and Cicero was obliged to say 
that he had derived his earliest and most important 
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information from Caesar himself The most nolent 
of his accnsers were placed under arrest The in¬ 
formers, after a near escape from being massacred by 
the crowd, were thiown into pnson, and for the mo¬ 
ment the furious heats were able to cool 
All eyes were now turned to Pompey The war 
m Asia was over Pompey, it was clear, must now 
letum to receive the thanks of his countiymen, and 
as he had tiiiimphed in spite of the anstocraey, and 
as his victones could neithei be denied nor undone, 
the best hope of the Senate was to win him over 
from the people, and to prevent a union between him 
aud Caesar. Through all the recent dissensions Coe- 
sai had thrown his weight on Pompey’s side He, 
with Cicero, had urged Pompey’s appointment to 
his successive commands When Ciceio went over 
to the patricians, Caisar had stood by Pompey’s 
officers against the fury of the Senate. CaBsar had 
the people behind him, and Pompey the army Un¬ 
less in some way an apple of discord could be thrown 
between them, the two favorites would overshadow 
the State, and the Senate’s authority would be gone 
Nothing could be done for the moment politically 
Pompey owed his position to the democracy, and he 
was too great as yet to fear Cmsar as a rival m the 
Commonwealth. On the personal side there was 
better hope. Cse^ar was as much admired in the 
world of fashion as he was detested m the Curia 
He had no taste for the brutal entertamments aud 
more brutal vices of male patncian society He pre¬ 
ferred the companionship of cultivated women, and 
the noble loids had the fresh provocation of finding 
their hated antagonist an object of adoration to their 
wives and daughters Here, at any rate, scandal 
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had the field to itself Cseaar was accused of crimi¬ 
nal mtimacy with many ladies of the highest rank, 
and Pompey was privately informed that his friend 
had taken advantage of his absence to seduce his 
wife, Mucia Pompey was Agamemnon , Caesar had 
been ^gisthus, and Pompey was so far persuaded 
that Mucia had been unfaithful to him, that he di¬ 
vorced her before his return 

Charges of this kind have the pecuhar advantage 
that even when disproved or shown to he manifestly 
absurd, they leave a stain behind them Careless 
equally of piohability and decency, the leaders of the 
Senate sacrificed without scruple the reputation of 
their own lelatives if only they could make Csesar 
odious The name of Seivilia has been mentioned 
alieady Seivilia wa.s the sistei of Marcus Cato and 
the mother of Mai cub Biutus She was a woman of 
remarkable abihty and character, and between her 
and Caesar there was undoubtedly a close acquaint¬ 
ance and a strong mutual affection The world dis¬ 
covered that she was Caesar’s mistiess, and that Biu¬ 
tus was his son It might be enough to say that 
when Brutus was bom Csesar waa scarcely fifteen 
years old, and that, if a later intimacy existed be¬ 
tween them, Brutus knew nothing of it or cared 
nothing for it When he stabbed Csesar at last it 
was not as a Hamlet or an Oiestes, but as a patriot 
sacrificing his dearest fnend to his country The 
same doubt extends to the other supposed victims of 
Cassar’s seductiveness Names were mentioned m 
the following century, but no particulars were given. 
For the most part his alleged misti esses were the 
wives of men who remained closely attached to him 
notwithstanding. The report of his mtngue with 
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Mucia answered its immediate purpose, m producing 
a temporary coldness on Pompey’s part towards 
Csesai, but Pompey must either have discovered the 
story to be false or else have condoned it, foi soon 
afterwards he manied Cjesar’s daughter Two pomts 
may be remarked about these legends. first, that on 
no single occasion does Csssar appear to have been 
mvolved in any trouble or quarrel on account of his 
love affairs, and secondly, that, with the exception 
of Brutus and of Cleopatra’s Caesarion, whoso claims 
to be Caesar’s son were denied and disproved, there 
IS no record of any illegitimate children as the result 
of these amours—a strange thmg if Csesai was as 
liberal of his favors as popular scandal pietended 
It would be idle to affect a belief that Csesar was par¬ 
ticularly virtuous He was a man of the world, liv¬ 
ing in an age as coriupt as has been ever known It 
would be equally idle to assume that all the ink blots 
thrown upon him were certainly deserved, because 
we find them in books which we call classical Proof 
deservmg to be called pioof there is none, and the 
only real evidence is the town talk of a society which 
feaied and hated Csesar, and was glad of every pre¬ 
text to injure him when ahve, or to discredit him 
after his death Similai stones have been spread, 
are spread, and will be spread of every man who 
raises himself a few mches above the level of his fel¬ 
lows We know how it is with our contemporaries 
A single seed of fact will produce in a season or two 
a harvest of calumnies, and sensible men pass such 
things by, and pay no attention to them With his¬ 
tory we are less careful or less chantable An accu¬ 
sation of immorality is accepted without examination 
when brought agamst eminent persons who can no 
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longer defend themselves, and to raise a doubt of its 
truth passes as a sign of a weak understanding So 
let it be It IS certain that Caesar’s contemporaries 
spread rumors of a variety of mtiigues, m which they 
said that he was concerned It is probable that some 
were well founded* It is possible that all were well 
founded. But it is no less indubitable that they rest 
on evidence which is not evidence at all, and that the 
most mnocent intimacies would not have escaped mis¬ 
representation fiom the venomous tongues of Homan 
society Caesar comes mto court with a fairer char¬ 
acter than those whose virtues are thought to over¬ 
shadow him Mainage, which under the ancient 
Romans was the most sacred of ties, had become the 
lightest and the loosest Cicero divorced Terentia 
when she was old and ill-tempeied, and married a 
young woman Cato made over his Marcia, the 
mother of his children, to his fiieiid Hortensius, and 
took her back as a wealthy widow when Hortensius 
died Pompey put away his first wife at Sylla’s bid¬ 
ding, and took a second who was already the wife of 
another man Caesar, whe^ little more than a boy, 
dared the Dictator’s displeasure rather than conde¬ 
scend to a similar compliance His worst enemies 
admitted that from the gluttony, the diunkenness, 
and the viler forms of sensuality, which were then so 
common, he was totally free For the rest, it is cer¬ 
tain that no friend ever permanently quarrelled with 
him on any question of domestic mjury , and either 
there was a general indifference on such subjects, 
which lightens the character of the sin, or popular 
scandals in old Rome were of no sounder material 
than we find them composed of m other countries 
and m other times 
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Turmng from scandal to reality, we come now to a 
cunons incident, which, occasioned a fresh pohtical 
convulsion, where Caesar appears, not as an actor in 
an affair of gallantry, but as a sufferer 

Pompey was still absent Caesar had resumed his 
duties as a praetor, and was living in the official house 
of the Pontifex Maximus, with his mother Aurelia 
and his wife Pompeia The age was feitile of new 
religions The woiship of the Bona Dea, a foreign 
goddess of unknown ongin, had recently been intro¬ 
duced mto Rome, and an annual festival was held in 
her honor in the house of one or other of the prmci- 
pal magistrates. The Vestal virgins officiated at the 
ceremonies, and women only weie permitted to bo 
present This year the pontifical palace was selected 
for the occasion, and Csesar’s wife Pompeia was to 
preside 

The reader may remembei a certain youth named 
Clodius, who had been with LuciiUus m Asia, and had 
been a chief instigator of the mutiny in his aimy. 
He was Lucullus’s brother-in-law, a member of the 
Claudian family, a patrijjian of the patricians, and 
connected by blood and marriage with the proudest 
members of the Senate. If Cicero is to be behoved, 
he had graduated even while a boy in every form of 
vice, natural and unnatural He was bold, clever, 
iinprmcipled, and unscrupulous, with a slender diminu¬ 
tive figure and a dehcate woman’s face His name 
was Clodius Pulcher Cicero played upon it and 
called him Pulchellus Puer, “ the pretty boy ” Be- 
twe^ this piomising young man and Caesar’s wife 
Pompeia there had sprung up an acquaintance, which 
Clodius was anxious to pi ess to further extremes. 
Pompeia was difficult of access, her mother-m-law 
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Amelia keeping a strict watch ovei her; and Clodma, 
who was afraid of nothing, took advantage of the^ 
Bona Dea festival to make his way into Caesar’s house 
dressed as a woman Unfoitunately for him, his dis¬ 
guise was detected The msulted Vestals and the 
other ladies who weie pieaent flew upon him like the 
dogs of Actaeon, tore his borrowed garments from him, 
and drove him into the street naked and wounded 
The adventure became known It was mentioned m 
the Senate, and the College of Priests was ordered to 
hold an inquiry The College found that Clodius had 
committed saciulege, and the regular course m such 
cases was to send the offendei to trial There was 
geneial unwillingness, however, to treat this matter 
seiiously Clodius had many friends in the house, 
and eveu Cicero, who was inchned at fiist to be severe, 
took on reflection a more lenient view Clodius had 
a sister, a light lady who, weary of her conquests ovei 
her fashionable admuers, had tried her fascinations 
on the great oiator He had escaped complete subju¬ 
gation, but he had been flattered by the attention of 
the seductive beauty, and was ready to help her 
brother out of his difficulty. Clodius was not yet 
the dangerous desperado which he afterwaids became, 
and immorality, though seasoned with impiety, might 
easily, it was thought, be made too much of Ccesai 
himself did not press for punishment As president 
of the college, he had acquiesced m their decision, 
and he divoiced the unfortunate Pompeia, but he 
expressed no opinion as to the extent of hei ciimiiial- 
ity, and he gave as his reason for separating fiom hei, 
not that she was giulty, but that Caesar’s wife must 
be above suspicion 

Cato, however, insisted on a prosecution Messala, 
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one of the conauls, was eqaally peiemptoiy The 
hesitation was regaided by the stiicter senatoiB as a 
Biandal to the Older, and in spite of the effoita of tlie 
second consul Piso, who was a fiiend of Clodius, it 
was decided that a bill for his indictment should be 
submitted to the assembly m the Forum Clodius, it 
seeras, was generaUy popular No political question 
was raised by the proceedings against him, foi the 
present his offence was merely a personal one, the 
wreck of Catihne’s companions, the dissolnte young 
aristocrats, the loose members of all lanks and classes, 
took up the cause, and gatheied to suppoi’t then fa¬ 
vorite, with young Curio, whom Ciceio called in mock¬ 
ery JFihola, at their head The approaches to the 
Forum were occupied by them Piso, by whom the 
bill was intioduced, himself advised the people to re¬ 
ject it Cato flew to the Rostra and lailed at the 
conaiil Hoitensius, the oratoi, and many otheis 
spoke on the same side It appeared at last that the 
people were divided, and would consent to the bill 
being passed, if it was recommended to them by both 
the consuls Agam, therefore, the mattei was lefeiied 
to the Senate One of the tribunes intioduced Clo- 
dms, that he might speak for himself Ciceio liad 
now altered his mmd, and was m favor of the piose- 
cution 

The “ pretty youth ** was alternately humble and 
violent, begging pardon, and then bursting mto abuse 
of his brother-m-law, LucuUus, and more particularly 
of Ciceio, whom he suspected of bemg the chief pro¬ 
moter of the proceedmgs against him. When it came 
to a division, the Senate voted by a majority of four 
hundred to fifteen that the consuls must recommend 
the bill Piso gave way, and the tribune also who 
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had been in Clodius’s favoi The people were satis¬ 
fied, and a court of fifty-six judges was appointed, 
before whom the trial was to take place It 
seemed that a conviction must necessarily ^ o ei 
follow, for theie was no question about the facts, 
which were all admitted There was some manoeu¬ 
vring, however, in the constitution of tlie court, which 
raised Cicero’s suspicions The judges, instead of 
bemg selected by the praetor, were chosen by lot, and 
the prisoner was allowed to challenge as many names 
as he pleased The result was that m Cicero’s opin¬ 
ion a more scandalous set of persons than those who 
were finally sworn were never collected round a gam¬ 
ing table—“disgraced senators, bankrupt knights, 
disieputable tribunes of the treasury, the few honest 
men that were left appearing to be ashamed of then 
company ” — and Cicero consideied that it would have 
been better if Hortensius, who was prosecuting, had 
withdrawn, and had left Clodius to be condemned by 
the general sense of respectable people, rather than 
nsk the credit of Roman justice before so scandalous 
a tnbunal ^ Still the case as it proceeded appeared 
so clear as to leave no hope of an acquittal Clodius’s 
friends were in despair, and were meditating an ap¬ 
peal to the mob The judges, on the evemng of the 
fiist day of the trial, as if they had already decided on 
a verdict of guilty, applied for a guaxd to protect them 
while they delivered it The Senate comphmented 
them in giving their consent With a firm expecta¬ 
tion present in all men’s minds the second mommg 
dawned Even m Rome, accustomed as it was to 

1 "Si canBom qumna abeolntioniB, egeatas Jadicum fint et tnrpltndo. 

Non vidit (HortenBiuB) satinB obbb lUnm m infami& rebnqui ao Bor> 
dibuB quani inflrmo jadicio committi ” — I'o .^icus, 1.16 
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mockenes of justice, public opinion was sbocked when 
the confident anticipation was disappointed Accord¬ 
ing to Cicero, Marcus Crassus, for leasons known to 
himself, had been mterested in Clodius During the 
night he sent for the judges one by one He gave 
them money What else he either gave oi promised 
them, must contmue veiled in Cicero’s Latin ^ Be¬ 
fore these influences the lesolution of the judges 
melted away, and when the time came, thiity-one out 
of fifty-six high-born Roman peers and gentlemen de¬ 
clared Clodius mnocent. 

The original cause was nothmg That a proflLigate 
young man should escape punishment for a hcentious 
frohc was compaiatively of no consequence , but the 
trial acquired a notoriety of infamy which shook once 
more the alieady totteiing constitution 

“ Why did you ask foi a guaid ? ” old Catuliis 
giowled to the judges “ was it that the money you 
have leceived might not be taken from you? ” 

“Such is the history of thisaffaii,” Ciceio wrote to 
his fiieiid Atticus “We thought that the foundation 
of the Commonwealth had been surely leestablished 
in my consulship, all ordeis of good men being hap¬ 
pily united You gave the praise to me and I to the 
gods ; and now unless some god looks favoiably on 
us, all 18 lost in this single judgment. Thirty Ro¬ 
mans have been found to trample justice under foot 
foi a bribe, and to declare an act not to have been 
committed, about which not only not a man, but not 
a beast of the field, can enteitam the smallest doubt ” 

Cato thieatened the judges with impeachment, 

1 “ Jam voro, oh Dll Bom 1 rom porilitam I etiiimnocteB cortorum mulio- 
rum, atque adolacantulorwn nobihum nitroductioiios uonuullis judiLibus 
pro mercedia cumulo faerimt ’’ — Ad AUmiih, i 10 
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Cicero stormed m the Senate, rebuked the consul 
Piso, and lectured Clodius m a speech which he him¬ 
self adraued exceedingly The “ pretty boy ” in re¬ 
ply taunted Cicero with wishmg to make himself a 
king Cicero rejoined with asking Clodius about a 
man named “ King,” whose estates he had appropri¬ 
ated, and reminded him of a misadventuie among the 
pirates, from which he had come off with nameless 
Ignominy Neither antagonist very honor- ^ ^ 

ably distinguished himself in this encounter 
of wit The Senate voted at last for an inqmry into 
the judges’ conduct , but an inquny only added to 
Cicero’s vexation, for his special tiiuraph had been, 
as he conceived, the union of the Senate with the 
Equites, and the Equites took the lesolution as di¬ 
rected against themselves, and lefused to be consoled ^ 
CjEsar had been absent duiing these scenes His 
tenn of office having expired, he had been dispatched 
as pro-praetor to Spam, where the ashes of the Ser- 
tonan rebelhon weie still smouldeimg, and he had 
started for his province while the question of Clodius’s 
tnal was still pendmg Portugal and Gallicia were 
still unsubdued Bauds of robbers lay eveiywhere m 
the fastnesses of the mountain ranges Csesar was 
alieady favorably known in Spam for his service as 
quaestor He now completed the conquest of the Pe¬ 
ninsula He put down the banditti He reorganized 
the admmistration with the rapid skill which always 

1 “Noshicinrepablic&iDfirmo, miaer&commutabiliqae versamnr Credo 
enim te audiaae, nostroa oquitea puone aBeDatueBsedisjunctofi, quipnmuiQ 
illud valde graviter tulerunt, promulgntum ex eenatue conaalto fuisso, ut 
de ns, qui ob jadicaudum peouninm accepisseut quroreretur Qud in re 
decemendl cum ego coeu non alliii&aoin, eoiiaissemque id eqneetrem ordi- 
ncm ferre moleste, neque aperte dicere, objurgan senatum, at milii visas 
sum, Bummd cum auctontate, et m causd nou verecundd admodum gravis 
et copioaua f ui " — To AUtcua, i 17 
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BO lemarkably distinguished him. He sent home 
large sums of money to the tieasuiy His work was 
done quickly, but it was done completely He no¬ 
where left an unsound spot unprobed He never 
contented himself with the supeificial healing of a 
wound which would bieak out agam when he was 
gone. What he began he finished, and left it in need 
of no fiiither suigeiy As his rewaid, he looked for 
atimmph and the consulship, one or both, and the 
consulship he knew could not well be refused to him, 
unwelcome as it would be to the Senate 
Pompey meanwhile was at last commg back All 
lesser lummaries shone faint before the sun of Poin- 
pey, the subduer of the pirates, the conqueioi of Asia, 
the glory of the Roman name Even Ciceio had 
feared that the fame of the saviour of his country 
might pale before the lustre of the great Pompey 
“ I used to be in alarm,” he confessed with naive sim¬ 
plicity, “that six bundled years hence the merits of 
Sampsiceiamus ^ might seem to have been more than 
mine But how would Pompey appear ? Would 
he come at the head of his army, like Sylla, the 
aimed soldier of the demociacy, to avenge the affront 
upon his officers, to reform the State, to punish the 
Senate for the muidei of the Catiline conspiiatois? 
Pompey had no such views, and no capacity for such 
ambitious operations The ground had been pre¬ 
pared beforehand The Mucia stoiy had peihaps 
done its work, and the Senate and the great com¬ 
mander were willing to meet each other, at least with 
outwaid friendliness 


1 A mcknamo under which Cicero often speake of Pompey 
® “Solehut onim mo puiiycre, ne Sum jihu crami inorita in patxiam ad 
aniioB DO mnjuiu vidurontiir, (iiuiiii nostra ” — To Alticus, ii 17 
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His successes had been bnlhant, but they were due 
rather to his honesty than to his military genius 
He had encounteied no real resistance, and Cato had 
sneered at his exploits as victones over women. He 
had put down the buccaneers, because he had refused 
to be bribed by them He had oveithiown Mithn- 
dates and had annexed Asia Minor and Syria to the 
Roman donimions LucuUus could have done it as 
easily as his successor, if he could have turned his 
back upon temptations to mcrease his own fortune or 
gi*atify his own passions The wealth of the East 
had lain at Pompey’s feet, and he had not touched it 
He had brought millions mto the treasury He le- 
turned, as he had gone out, himself modeiately pio- 
vided for, and had added nothing to Ins pnvate in¬ 
come He undei stood, and piactised stiictly, the 
common lules of morality He detested dishonesty 
and injustice But he had no pohtical insight, and 
if he was ambitious, it was with the mnocent vanity 
which desues, and is content with, admiration In 
the time of the Scipios he would have hved in an at- 
mospheie of univeisal applause, and would have died 
in honoi with an unblemished name In the age of 
Clodius and Catiline he was the easy dupe of men of 
stiongei mt^ect than his own, who played upon his 
unsuspicious integrity His delay m coming back 
had arisen chiefly from anxiety for his personal safety 
He was eager to be reconciled to the Senate, yet with¬ 
out desei ting the people While in Asia, he had re- 
assuied Ciceio that nothmg was to be feared from 
him ^ His hope was to find friends on aU sides and 
m all parties, and he thought that he had deseiwed 
then friendship 

1 “ Pompeius iiobiB amicuasunuB esae constat ” — To Atticua, i 12 
12 
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BO lemarkably distinguished him He sent home 
large sums of money to the treasury His woik was 
done qmckly, but it wa,a done completely He no¬ 
where left an unsound spot unprobed He never 
contented himself with the supei'ficial healing of a 
wound which would break out again when he was 
gone What he began he finished, and left it in need 
of no further surgery As his rewaid, he looked for 
a tiiumph and the consulship, one or both, and the 
consulship he knew could not well be refused to him, 
unwelcome as it would be to the Senate 
Pompey meanwhile was at last commg back All 
lesser luminaries shone faint befoie the sun of Pom¬ 
pey, the subduer of the pimtes, the conqueror of Asia, 
the glory of the Roman name. Even Cicero had 
feared that the fame of the saviour of Ins countiy 
might pale befoie the lustie of the great Pompey 
“ I used to be in alarm,” he confessed with naive sim¬ 
plicity, “that SIX hiiiidied years hence the meiits of 
Sampsiceiamus ^ might seem to have been moie than 
mme.”2 But how would Pompey appear ? Would 
he come at the head of his aamy, like Sylla, the 
armed soldier of the demociacy, to avenge the alfioiit 
upon his oflicers, to lefoim the State, to punish the 
Senate for the murdei of the Catihne conspiiatois? 
Pompey had no such views, and no capacity foi such 
ambitious operations The ground had been pre¬ 
pared beforehand. The Mucu story had perhaps 
done its work, and the Senate and the great com¬ 
mander were willing to meet each other, at least with 
outward fnendlmesa 


1 A niclaiame under which Cicero often speaks of Pompey 
* “Solebat euim nio piingore, ne Sampslccraiui meritn m patnam ad 
amiOB DO mujora viUeroutiir, (iiiam uoslra.” — To Altioua, ii 17 
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His successes had been bnlhant, but they were due 
rather to his honesty than to his military genius 
He had encouuteied no leal resistance, and Cato had 
sneered at his exploits as victones ovei women He 
had put down the buccaneers, because he had refused 
to be bribed by them He had oveithrown Mithri- 
dates and had annexed Asia Minoi and Syna to the 
Roman dommions LucuUus could have done it as 
easily as his successor, if he could have tuined his 
back upon temptations to mcrease his own fortune oi 
gi*atify his own passions The wealth of the East 
had lam at Pompey’s feet, and he had not touched it 
He had brought millions into the treasury He le- 
turned, as he had gone out, himself moderately pio- 
vided foi, and had added nothing to Ins private in¬ 
come He understood, and piactised strictly, the 
common rules of morality He detested dishonesty 
and injustice But he had no political msight, and 
if he was ambitious, it was with the mnocent vanity 
which desues, and is content with, admiration In 
the time of the Scipios he would have hved in an at¬ 
mosphere of universal applause, and would have died 
m honoi with an unblemished name In the age of 
Clodius and Catiline he was the easy dupe of men of 
stronger intellect than his own, who played upon his 
unsuspicious integrity His delay m coming back 
had ansen chiefly from anxiety for his personal safety 
He was eager to be reconciled to the Senate, yet with¬ 
out desei ting the people While in Asia, he had re- 
assuied Cicero that nothmg was to be feared from 
him ^ His hope was to find friends on all sides and 
m all parties, and he thought that he had deserved 
their friendship 

1 “Foinpoius iiobiB aoiiciBBinius esse conetat" — To Atticut, i 12 
12 
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Tlius when Pompey landed at Bnndisi his dreaded 
Deoeanber legions Were disbanded, and he pioceeded to 
® 0 Capitol, with a tiain of captive princes 

as the symbols of his vie tones, and wagons loaded 
with treasure as an offermg to his country. He was 
received as he advanced with tbe shouts of applaud¬ 
ing multitudes He enteied Rome in a galaxy of 
glory. A splendid column commemorated the cities 
which he had taken, the twelve milhon human beings 
whom he had slam or subjected His tiiiimph was 
the moat magnificent which the Roman citizens had 
ever witnessed, and by special vote he was permitted 
to wear his triumphal robe in the Senate as often and 
as long as might please him The firewoiks ovei, and 
with the aureole of glory about his blow, the great 
Pompey, hke another Samson shorn of his locks, 
dropped mto impotence and insignificance. In Feb¬ 
ruary 61, during the debate on the Clodius 
® ^ affair, he made his fiist speech m the Senate 
Ciceio, listening with malicious satisfaction, reported 
that “ Pompey gave no pleasure to the wretched, to 
the bad he seemed without back-bone, he was not 
agreeable to the well-to-do, the wise and good found 
him wanting m substance , ” ^ iii shoit, the speech 
was a failure Pompey applied foi a second consul¬ 
ship He was remmded that he had been consul 
eight years previously, and that the ten years’ mter- 
val pi escribed by Sylla, between the first and the sec¬ 
ond term, had not expired Pie asked for lands for 
his soldiers, and for the ratification of his acts m Asia 
Cato opposed the fiist request, as likely to lead to an¬ 
other Agianan law Lucullus, who was jealous of 

1 “ Uon ]ucunda miseriB, iiianiB improbia, beuliB uou grata, boniB uoa 
gravia Itaque frigebat ” — To Athous, i li 
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him, raised difficulties about the second, and thwarted 
him with continual delays 

Pompey, being a pool speaker, thus found himself 
entirely helpless in the new field ,Cicero, bemg le- 
lieved of fear fiom him as a rival, was wise enough 
to see that the collapse might not continue, and that 
hiB real qualities might again bring him to the front 
The Clodius busmess had been a fnghtful scandal, 
and, smooth as the surface might seem, ugly cracks 
were opening all lound the constitution The dis¬ 
banded legions were impatient for their farms The 
knights, who were already offended with the Senate 
foi having thrown the disgrace of the Clodius trial 
upon them, had a fiesh and more substantial giiev- 
auce The leaders of the oidei had contracted to 
farm the revenues in Asia They found tliat the 
terms which they had offeied weie too high, and 
they claimed an abatement, which the Senate refused 
to allow The Catiline conspiracy should have taught 
the necessity of a vigorous administration QbbciIius 
MeteUus and Lucius Afranius, who had been chosen 
consuls for the year 60 , were mere nothmgs jetnuuy i, 
MeteUus was a vacant aristocrat,^ to be de- ® ^ 
pended on for resisting popular demands, but without 
insight otherwise, the second, Afranius, was a person 
“ on whom only a philosopher could look without a 
groan, ” ^ and one year more might witness the con¬ 
sulship of Caesar “I have not a fnend,” Cicero 
wrote, “to whom I can express my real thoughts 
Thmgs cannot long stand as they are. I have been 
vehement* I have put out aU my strength m the 

1 “ Metellas non homo, eed litua atque aer, et Bolitndo mera.”— ToAtti^ 
eu3 ,1 18 

9 “ Gonsnl eat unpoaitns is nobis, (^uem nemo, printer nos philosophos, 
aspioein sine snspiratn potest ” — Hz 
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liope of mending matters and liealing our disorders, 
but we will not endure the necessary medicme The 
seat of justice has been publicly debauched Resolu¬ 
tions are intioduced agamst corruption, but no law 
can be carried The knights are ahenated The Sen¬ 
ate has lost its authority The concord of the orders 
IS gone, and the pillars of the Commonwealth which 
I set up are overthrown We have not a statesman, 
01 the shadow of one My fnend Pompey, who might 
have done something, sits silent, adminng his fine 
clothes ^ Crassus will say nothing to make himself 
unpopulai, and the rest aie such idiots as to hope that 
although the constitution fall they will save their 
own fish-ponds ^ Cato, the best man that we have, is 
more honest than wise For these three months he 
has been worrying the revenue farmers, and will not 
let the Senate satisfy them ” ® 

It was time for Cicero to look about him. The 
Catiline affair was not forgotten. He might still be 
called to answer for the executions, and he felt that 
he required some stronger support than an aristocracy 
who would learn nothing and seemed to be bent on 
destioying themselves In letter after letter he pours 
out his contempt for his friends “ of the fish-ponds,” 
as he called them, who would neither mend 
^ their ways nor let others mend them He 

would not desert them altogether, but he provided 
for contingencies. The tribunes had taken up the 
cause of Pompey’s legionaries Agrarian laws were 

1 “Pompeiua togulam illflm pictam Bilentio tnetnr suflm ” — li The 
“ plcta togula” means the triumphal robe which Pompey waa allowed to 
wear 

2 “ Cetoros jam noBtl, qm ita eunt Btolb, ut amiflaft republicft piscinae suaa 
fore ealvaa eporare vidoantur ” — Ib 

8 iS 1 18, abridged 
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threatened, and Pompey himself was most eager to 
see his soldiers satisfied Oieero, who had hitherto 
opposed an Agrarian law with all his violence, dis¬ 
covered now that somethmg might be said m favor 
of diaimng “ the sink of the city,” ^ and repeophng 
Italy Besides the pubhc advantage, he felt that he 
would please the mortified but still popular Pompey, 
and he lent his help in the Senate to improvmg a bill 
introduced by the tribunes, and endeavonng, though 
unsuccessfully, to push it through 

So grateful was Pompey for Cicero’s support, that 
he called him, m the Senate, “ the saviour of the 
world ” ^ Oiceio was delighted with the phrase, and. 
began to look to Pompey as a convement ally He 
thought that he could control and guide him and use 
his popularity for moderate measures Nay, even in 
his despaii of the anstociacy, he began to regard as 
not impossible a coalition with Oaasai “ You cau¬ 
tion me about Pompey,” he wrote to Atticus in the 
following July “ Do not suppose that I 3 q 
am attaching myself to him for my own ® 
protection, but the state of things is such, that if we 
two disagree the worst misfortunes may be feared I 
make no concessions to him, I seek to make him bet¬ 
ter, and to cure him of his popular levity, and now 
he speaks more highly by far of my actions than of 
his own He has merely done well, he says, while I 
have saved the State However this may affect me, 
it IS certainly good for the Commonwealth What if 
I can make Caesar better also, who is now commg on 

1 “ Sentinam nrbis," a worse word than he had blamed m Rnlloa three 
years before — To AUi<m, 1 19 

3 “Fompelum addtixi m earn volnntatem, ut in Senatu non semel, sed 
Bfflpe, multisque verbis, hujns mihi salutem imperil atqne orbis terramm 
adjudicant ” — Ib 
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■vnth wind and tide ? Will that be so bad a thing ? 
Even if I had no enemies, if I was supported as uni¬ 
versally as I ought to be, still a medicine which will 
cnie the diseased paits of the State is better than 
the Biugeiy which would amputate them The 
knights have fallen off from the Senate The noble 
lords think they are m heaven when they have bar¬ 
bel in their ponds that will eat out of their hands, 
and they leave the rest to fate You cannot love 
.Cato inoie than I love him, but he does harm with 
the best intentions He speaks as if he was in 
Plato’s Republic, instead of being in the dregs of 
that of Romulus Most true that coiTupt judges 
ought to be punished I Cato proposed it, the Senate 
agieed, but the knights have declared war upon the 
Senate Moat insolent of the revenue farmers to 
thiow up their contract 1 Cato resisted them, and 
earned his point, but now when seditions bieak out, 
the knights will not lift a fingei to repieas them. 
Aie we to hire meicenanes? Are we to depend on 
oui sLives and fieedmen? . . But enough ” ^ 
Cicero might well despair of a Senate who had 
taken Cato to lead them Poinpey had come home 
111 the beat of dispositions. The Senate had offended 
Pompey, and, more than that, had offended hia le- 
gionaiies. They had quarrelled with the knights 
They had quarrelled with the moneyed interests 
They now added an entirely gratuitous affront to 
Ceesar. His Spanish administiation was admitted by 
every one to have been admiiable. He was coming 
to stand for the consulship, which could not be re¬ 
fused, but he asked for a tnumph also, and as the 
rule stood there was a difficulty, for if he was to have 
To AttuMs, u 1, abridged 
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a tnumph, lie must remain outside the walls till the 
day fixed foi it, and if he was a candidate for office, 
he must be present in person on the day of October 
the election The custom, though conven- ^ ^ ^ 
lent m itself, had been more than once set aside 
Caesar applied to the Senate for a dispensation, which 
would enable him to be#a candidate in his absence, 
and Cato, either from mere dislike of Caesar, or fiom 
a hope that he might piefer vanity to ambition, and 
that the dreaded consulship might be escaped, per¬ 
suaded the Senate to refuse If this was the expec¬ 
tation, it was disappomted Caesar dropped his tn¬ 
umph, came home, and went through the usual forms, 
and it at once appeared that his election was certain, 
and that eveiy poweiful influence in the State was 
combined in his favoi From Pompey he met the 
waimest reception The Mucia bubble had burst 
Pompey saw in Caesar only the fnend who had stood 
by him m every step of his later caieei, and had 
braved the fury of the Senate at the side of his offi¬ 
cer Metellus Nepos. Equally certam it was, that 
Caesar, as a soldier, would inteiest himself for Pom- 
pey’s legionaries, and that they could be mutually 
useful to each other Caesar had the people at his 
back, and Pompey had the army The third great 
power in Rome was that of the capitalists, and about 
the attitude of these there was at first some uncer¬ 
tainty CrasBUB, who was the impersonation of them, 
was a fnend of Caesar, but had been on bad terms 
with Pompey Caesar, however, contnved to recon¬ 
cile them , and thus all parties outside the patncian 
ciicle weie combined for a common purpose Could 
Cicero have taken his place frankly at their side, as 
his better knowledge told him to do, the inevitable 
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revolution might have been accomplished without 
bloodshed, and the course of history have been dif- 
feient Csesar wished it But it was not so to be. 
Cicero pel haps found that he would have to be con¬ 
tent with a humbler position than he had anticipated, 
that in such a combination he would hav^e to follow 
rather than to lead He was tempted He saw a 
promise of peace, safety, influence, if not absolute, 
November, Considerable But he could not bring 
® ° himself to sacrifice the proud position which 
he had won for himself m his consulship, as leader of 
the Conservatives, and he still hoped to reign m the 
Senate, while usmg the protection of the popular 
chiefs as a shelter in time of storms 

Caesar was chosen consul without opposition. His 
party was so powerful that it seemed at one time as 
if he could name his colleague, but the Senate suc¬ 
ceeded with desperate efforts m securing the second 
place They subscribed money profusely, the im¬ 
maculate Cato prominent among them The mar 
chinery of corruption was well m older. The great 
nobles commanded the votes of their clientele^ and 
they succeeded in giving Caesar the same companion 
who had accompanied him through the sedileship and 
the prsetorship, Marcus Bibulus, a dull, obstinate 
fool, who could be relied on, if for nothing else, yet 
for dogged resistance to every step which the Senate 
disapproved, For the moment they appeared to have 
thought that with Bibulus’s help they might defy 
Caesar, and reduce his office to a nullity Immedi¬ 
ately on the election of the consuls, it was usual to 
determine the provmces to which they were to be 
appomted when their consulate should expire The 
regulation lay with the Senate, and, either m mere 
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spleen or to prevent Ogesax from having the command 
of an aimy, they allotted him the department of the 
“ Woods and Foiests ” ^ A very few weeks had to 
pass before they discovered that they had to do with 
a man who was not to be turned aside so shghtingly. 

Hitherto CdBsar had been feared and hated, but his 
powers were rather suspected than under- 

S 0 60 

stood As the nephew of Marius and the 
son-in-law of Cmna, he was the natural chief of the 
party which had once governed Rome, and had been 
trampled under the hoof of Sylla. He had shown 
on many occasions that he had mhented his uncle’s 
principles, and could be danng and skilful in assert¬ 
ing them But he had held carefully within the con¬ 
stitutional lines, he had kept himself clear of con¬ 
spiracies , he had never, like the Gracchi, put himself 
forward as a tribune or attempted the part of a pop¬ 
ular agitator When he had exerted himself in the 
pohtical world of Rome, it had been to mamtain the 
law against violence, to resist and punish encroach¬ 
ments of arbitrary power, or to lescue the Empire 
from being gambled away by incapable or profligate 
aristocrats. Thus he had gathered for himself the 
animosity of the fashionable upper classes and the 
confidence of the body of the people. But what he 
would do in power, or what it was m him to do, was 
as yet merely conjectural. 

At all events, after an interval of a generation, 
there was again a popular consul, and on every side 
there was a harvest of miquities ready for the sickle 
Sixty years had passed smce the death of the younger 
Gracchus; revolution after revolution had swept over 
the Commonwealth, and Italy was stiU as Tiberius 

1 BUva calksgue — to which “ woods aad forests ” is a near equivalent 
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Gracchus had found it The Gracchan colonists had 
disappeared The Syllan military proprietors had 
disappeared — one by one they had fallen to beg¬ 
gary, and had sold their holdings, and agam the coun¬ 
try was parcelled into enormous estates cultivated by 
slave gangs The Italians had been emancipated, but 
the process had gone no furthei The libertmi, the 
sons of the fieedmen, still waited for equahty of 
rights The nch and prosperous provinces beyond 
the Po remamed unenfranchised, while the value of 
the franchise itself was daily diminishing as the Sen¬ 
ate resumed its control over the initiative of legisla¬ 
tion. Each year the elections became more corrupt. 
The Clodius ]udgment had been the most frightful 
instance which had yet occurred of the de¬ 
pravity of the law courts, while, by Cicero’s 
own admission, not a single measure could pass be¬ 
yond discussion into act which threatened the inter¬ 
ests of the oligarchy. The consulship of Osssar was 
looked to with hope from the respectable part of the 
citizens, with alarm from the high-bom dehnquents 
as a period of genuine reform The new consuls 
were to enter office on the 1st of January. In De¬ 
cember it was known that an Agrarian law would be 
at once proposed under plea of providing for Pom- 
pey’s troops, and Cicero had to decide whether he 
would act in earnest in the spirit which he had be¬ 
gun to show when the tribunes’ bill was under dis¬ 
cussion, or would fall back upon resistance with the 
rest of hiB party, or evade the difficult dilemma by 
going on foreign service, or else would simply ab¬ 
sent himself from Rome while the struggle was going 
on. “ I may either resist,” he said, “ and there will 
be an honorable fight, or I may do nothmg, and 
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withdraw into the country, which will he honorable 
also, or I may give active help, which I am told 
Caesar expects of me His friend, Cornelius Balbus, 
who was with me lately, afl&rms that Caesar will be 
guided in everything by my advice and Pompey’s, 
and will use his endeavor to bnng Pompey and Cras- 
sus together Such a course has its advantages, it 
will draw me closely to Pompey and, if I please, to 
Caesar I shall have no more to fear fiom my en¬ 
emies I shall be at peace with the people I can 
look to qmet m my old age But the lines still move 
me which conclude the thud book (of my Poem on 
my consulship) ‘ Hold to the track on which thou 
enteredst in thy early youth, which thou piirsuedst as 
consul so valorously and biavely Increase thy fame, 
and seek the praise of the good ’ ” ^ 

It had been proposed to send Cicero on a mission 
to Egypt “I should like well, and I have long 
wished,” he said, “ to see Alexandria and the rest of 
that country They have had enough of me heie at 
piesent, and they may wish for me when I am away 
But to go now, and to go on commission from Cmsar 
and Pompey I 

I should blush 

To face the meu and long-robed domes of Troy ^ 

What will our Optimates say, if we have any Opti- 
mates left? Polydamas will thiow in ray teeth that 
I have been bi ibed by the Opposition — I mean Cato, 
who IS one out of a hundred thousand to me What 
will history say of me six hundred yeai s hence ? I 

1 “Interea cursus, quos pnm& a parte juTentm, 

Quosque ideo consul virtute animoque petisti, 

Hos retine atque auge famom laudosque bonorum " 

To Attiaa, ii 3 

3 livid, Ti 442 Lord Derby’s translation 
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am more afraid of that than of the chatter of my con¬ 
temporaries.” ^ 

So Cicero meditated, thinking as usual of himself 
first and of his duty afterwards — the fatalest of all 
courses then and always 

1 To Atttcus, li 6 



CHAPTER Xm. 


The oonsulsliip of Caesar was the last chance for 
the Roman aristocracy He was not a rev- ^ ^ gg 
olutionist. Revolutions are the last des¬ 
perate remedy when all else has failed. They may 
cieate as many evils as they cure, and wise men al¬ 
ways hate them But if revolution was to be es¬ 
caped, reform was inevitable, and it was for the 
Senate to choose between the alternatives Could 
the noble lords have known, then, m that their day, 
the things that belonged to their peace — could they 
have foigotten their fish-ponds and their game pre¬ 
serves, and have remembered that, as the rulers of 
the civilized woild, they had duties which the eternal 
order of nature would exact at their hands, the shaken 
constitution might agam have regamed its stability, 
and the forms and even the reality of the Repubhc 
might have continued for another century It was 
not to be Had the Senate been capable of using the 
oppoitumty, they would long before have undertaken 
a reformation for themselves Even had their eyes 
been opened, there were disintegrating forces at woik 
which the highest political wisdom could do no more 
than arrest, and httle good is really effected by pro¬ 
longing artificially the hves of either constitutions or 
mdividuals beyond their natural period. From the 
time when Rome became an Empire, mistress of 
provinces to which she was unable to extend her own 
liberties, the days of her self-govemment were num- 
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bered A homogeneous and vigorous people may 
manage their own affaiis under a popular constitu¬ 
tion so long as their personal characteis remam un- 
degenerate Parhaments and Senates may represent 
the general will of the community, and may pass 
laws and admmistei them as pubhc sentiment ap- 
pioves But such bodies can pieside successfully 
only among subjects who are directly represented in 
them They aie too ignorant, too selfish, too divided, 
to govern others, and Imperial aspirations draw 
after them, by obvious necessity, an Imperial rule. 
Caesar may have known this m his heart, yet the 
most fai-seeing statesman will not so trust his own 
misgivings as to refuse to hope for the regeneration 
of the institutions into which he is born He will 
determine that justice shall be done Justice is the 
essence of government, and without justice all foims, 
democratic oi monarchic, are tyrannies alike But 
he will work with the existmg methods tiU the in¬ 
adequacy of them has been proved beyond dispute 
Constitutions are never overthrown till they have 
pronounced sentence on themselves. 

Caisai accordingly commenced office by an en¬ 
deavor to conciliate The army and the moneyed 
interests, represented by Porapey and Crassus, weie 
already with him; and he used his endeavora, as has 
been seen, to gam Cicero, who might brmg with him 
such part of the lauded aristocracy as were not hope¬ 
lessly incorrigible With Cicero he but partially 
succeeded The great orator solved the problem of 
the situation by going away into the country and 
remaining there for the greater part of the year, and 
CsBsar had to do without an assistance which, in the 
Bpeakmg department, would have been invaluable to 
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him His first step was to order tbe publication of 
the “Acta Diui-na,” a daily journal of the doings of 
the Senate The light of day being thrown in upon 
that august body might prevent honorable members 
from laying hands on each other as they had lately 
done, and might enable the people to know what was 
going on among them — on a better authority than 
rumor He then introduced his Agraiian law, the 
rough draft of which had been already discussed, and 
had been supported by Cicero m the preceding year 
Had he meant to be defiant, like the Gracchi, he 
might have offeied it at once to the people Instead 
of doing so, he laid it before the Senate, inviting 
them to amend his suggestions, and promising any 
reasonable concessions if they would cooperate No 
wiong was to be done to any existing occupiers No 
right of property was to be violated which was any 
real right at all Laige tracts m Campania which 
belonged to the State were now held on the usual 
easy terms by great landed patricians These Cassar 
proposed to buy out, and to settle on the ground 
twenty thousand of Pompey’s veterans There was 
money enough and to spaie in the treasuiy, which 
they had themselves brought home Out of the laige 
funds which would still remain, land might be pui- 
chased in other paits of Italy for the lest, and for a 
few thousand of the unemployed population which 
was ciowded into Rome The measure in itself was 
admitted to be a moderate one Every pains had 
been taken to spare the interests and to avoid hurt¬ 
ing the susceptibilities of the aristocrats. But, as 
Cicero said, the very name of an Agianan law was 
intolerable to them It meant in the end spoliation 
and division of property, and the fiist step would 
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bring others after it. The public lands they had 
shared conyeniently among themselves from imme¬ 
morial time The public treasure was their treas¬ 
ure, to be laid out as they might thmk pioper. Cato 
headed the opposition He stormed for an entire 
day, and was so violent that Osssar threatened him 
with airest The Senate groaned and foamed, no 
pi ogress was made or was hkely to be made, and 
Oassar, as much in earnest os they were, had to tell 
them that if they would not help him, he must ap¬ 
peal to the assembly “ I invited you to revise the 
law,” he said , “ I was willing that if any clause dis¬ 
pleased you it should be expunged. You will not 
touch it. Well then, the people must decide ” 

The Senate had made up their minds to fight the 
battle If Csesar went to the assembly, Bibulus, their 
second consul, rmght stop the proceedmgs If this 
seemed too extieme a step, custom provided other im¬ 
pediments to which recourse might be had Bibulus 
might survey the heavens, watch the buds, or the 
clouds, or tlie direction of the wind, and declare the 
aspects unfavorable , or he might proclaim day after 
day to be holy, and on holy days no legislation was 
permitted. Should these religious cobwebs be brushed 
away, the Senate had provided a further resource m 
three of the tribunes whom they had bribed. Thus 
they held themselvea secure, and dared CBBsar to do 
his worst. CsBsor on his side was equally determined 
The assembly was convoked. The Forum was choked 
to overflowing Csasar and Pompey stood on the 
steps of the Temple of Castor, and Bibulus and his 
tribunes were at hand ready with their mterpeUations 
Such passions had not been roused in Rome smce the 
days of Cmna and Octavius, and many a young lord 
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wa3 doubtless hoping that the day would not close 
without another lesson to ambitious demagogues and 
howlmg mobs In their eyes the one reform which 
Rome needed was another SyUa. 

CsBsar read his law from the tablet on which it was 
mscnbed, and, still courteous to his antagonist, he 
turned to Bibulus and asked him if he had any fault 
to find Bibulus said sullenly that he wanted no 
reyolutions, and that while he was consul there should 
be none. The people hissed, and he then added m 
a rage, “You shall not have your law this year though 
every man of you demand it” Caesar answered 
nothmg, but Pompey and Craasus stood forward 
They weie not ofi&cials, but they were real forces. 
Pompey was the idol of every soldier in the State, 
and at Caesar’s mvitation he addressed the assembly. 
He spoke for his veteians He spoke for the poor citi¬ 
zens He said that he approved the law to the last 
letter of it. 

“Will you then,” asked Caesar, “ support the law 
if it be illegally opposed ? ” “ Smce,” replied Pom- 

pey, “you consul, and you my fellow citizens, ask aid 
of me, a poor individual without ofi&ce and without 
authority, who nevertheless has done some service to 
the State, I say that I will bear the shield, if others 
draw the sword ” Applause rang out from a hun¬ 
dred thousand thioats. Craasus followed to the same 
purpose, and was received -with the same vnld delight. 
A few senators, who retained their senses, saw the 
uselessness of the opposition, and retired Bibulus 
was of duller and tougher metal As the vote was 
about to be taken, he and his tribunes rushed to the 
rostra The tribunes pronounced their veto Bibu¬ 
lus said that he had consulted the sky, the gods f or¬ 
is 
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bade further action being taken that day, and he de¬ 
clared the assembly dissolved. Nay, as if a man like 
Cffisar could be stopped by a shadow, he proposed to 
sanctify the whole remainder of the year, that no 
further business might be transacted m it Tells 
drowned his voice The mob rushed upon the steps, 
Bibulus was thrown down, and the rods of the lictors 
weie broken, the tribunes who had betrayed their 
order were beaten. Cato held his ground, and 
stoiTQed at Caesar, till he was led off by the police, 
raving and gesticulating. The law was then passed, 
and a resolution besides, that every senator should 
take an oath to obey it. 

So in Ignominy the Senate’s resistance collapsed : 
the CsEsai whom they had thought to put off with 
then “ woods and forests,” had proved stronger than 
the whole of them , and, prostrate at the first round 
of the battle, they did not attempt another They 
met the following morning. Bibulus told his story, 
and appealed foi support Had the Senate complied, 
they would probably have ceased to exist The oath 
was unpalatable, but they made the best of it. Me- 
tuUus Celer, Cato, and Favonius, a senator whom men 
called Cato’s ape, struggled against their fate, but 
“ swearing they would ne’er consent, consented ” 
The unwelcome formula was swallowed by the whole 
of them, and Bibulus, who had done his part and 
had been beaten and kicked and trampled upon, and 
now found his employers afraid to stand by him, went 
off sulkily to his house, shut himself up there, and 
refused to act as consul further during the remamder 
of the year 

There was no further active opposition. A com¬ 
mission was appomted by Ceesar to carry out the Land 
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act, composed of twenty of the beat men that could 
be found, one of them being Atius Balbus, the hus¬ 
band of Caasar’s only sister, and grandfather of a 
little child now three years old, who was known after¬ 
wards to the woild as Augustus Cicero was offeied 
a place, but declined The land question havmg been 
disposed of, Caesar then proceeded with the remam- 
ing measures by which his consulship was immoi'tal- 
ized He had redeemed his promise to Pompey by 
pioTiding for his soldiers He gratified Ciaasus by 
givmg the desired rehef to the farmers of the taxes 
He confirmed Pompey’s arrangements for the govern¬ 
ment of Asia, which the Senate had left m suspense 
The Senate was now itseK suspended The consul 
acted directly with the assembly, without obstiuction, 
and without lemonatiance, Bibulus only from time to 
time sending out monotonous admonitions fiom within 
doors that the season was consecrated, and that Cse- 
sar’s acts had no validity Still more remarkably, 
and as the distmguishing feature of his teim of office, 
Caesar carried, with the help of the people, the body 
of admirable laws which are known to jurists as the 
“ Leges Juliae,” and mark an epoch in Roman history 
They were laws as unwelcome to the aiistocracy as 
they weie essential to the continued existence of the 
Roman State, laws which had been talked of in the 
Senate, but which could never pass thiough the pre¬ 
liminary stage of resolutions, and were now enacted 
over the Senate’s head by the will of Caesar and the 
sovereign powei of the nation A mere outline can 
alone be attempted heie Theie was a law declaring 
the inviolability of the peisons of magistrates duiing 
their teim of authority, reflecting back on the mur- 
dei of Satin nmus, and touching by imphcatioii the 
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kiUmg of Lentulus and his companions. There was 
a law foi the punishment of adultery, most dismter- 
estedly singular if the popular accounts of Caasai’s 
habits had any giam of tiuth m them There were 
laws for the protection of the subject fiom violence, 
public or piivate, and laws disabhug persons who 
had laid hands illegally on Roman citizens from hold¬ 
ing ofi&ce in the Commonwealth There was a law, 
intended at last to be effective, to deal with judges 
who allowed themselves to be biibed There weie 
laws against defiaiiders of the revenue, laws against 
debasing the com, laws against sacrilege, laws 
against corrupt State contiacts , laws against bnbeiy 
at elections Finally, theie was a law, carefully 
framed, De repetundis^ to exact letribution fiom pio- 
consuls, or pio-piaetors of the type of Venes who had 
plundeied the piovmces All goveinois were le- 
qmred, on lelinquishing office, to make a double le- 
turu of then accounts, one to remain for inspection 
among the ai chives of the province, and one to be 
sent to Rome, and wheie peculation or mjustice 
could be proved, the offender’s estate was made an- 
Bweiable to the last sesterce ^ 

Such laws weie words only without the will to ex¬ 
ecute them , but they affirmed the piinciples on which 
Roman or any other society could alone continue It 
was for the officials of the constitution to adopt them, 
and save themselves and the Repubhc, or to ignore 
them as they had ignored the laws which already ex¬ 
isted, and see it penah as it deserved All that man 
could do for the preservation of his country from rev¬ 
olution Omsar had accomplished Sylla had reestab- 

^ Soo A bst of the Leges JuIicb m the 48th Book of the Corpus Juris 
Civihs 
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liahed the rule of the aristocracy, and it had failed 
grossly and disgiacefuUy. Cinna and Manus had 
tried democracy, and that had failed Caesar was 
trying what law would do, and the result lemained 
to he seen. Bibulus, as each measure was passed, 
croaked that it was null and Yoid The leaders of 
the Senate threatened between their teeth that all 
should be undone when Caesar’s term was over Cato, 
when he mentioned the “ Leges Juhae,” spoke of 
them as enactments, but refused them then author’s 
name But the excellence of these laws was so 
cleaily recognized that they survived the iiregularity 
of their introduction , and the “ Lex de Repetundis” 
especially remamed a tenor to evil-doeis, with a piom- 
ise of better days to the miseiable and piUaged sub¬ 
jects of the Roman Empire 

So the year of Caesar’s consulship passed away. 
What was to happen when it had expired? The 
Senate had provided “ the woods and forests ” for 
him But the Senate’s provision in such a matter 
could not be expected to hold He asked for noth¬ 
ing, but he was known to desire an opportunity of 
distmguished service Caesar was now forty-three 
His life was ebbing away, and, with the exception of 
his two years in Spain, it had been spent m sting- 
glmg with the base elements of Roman faction 
Great men will bear such sordid work when it is laid 
on them, but they loathe it notwithstanding, and for 
the present there was nothing more to be done A 
new point of departure had been taken Prmciples 
had been laid down for the Senate and people to act 
on, if they could and would Ctesai could only wish 
for a long absence m some new sphere of usefulness, 
where he could achieve something really great which 
his country would remember 
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And on one side only waa such a -spheie open to 
him The East ■was Roman to the Euphrates No 
second Mithridates could loosen the giasp with which 
the legious now held the civilized parts of Asia Par- 
thians might disturb the fioutier, but could not seri¬ 
ously threaten the Eastern dominions, and no advan¬ 
tage was promised by following on the steps of 
Alexandei, and annexing countries too poor to bear 
the cost of their maintenance To the west it was 
diffeient Beyond the Alps there was still a teriitory 
of unknown extent, stietchmg away to the undefined 
ocean, a territory peopled with wailike races, some 
of whom in ages long past had swept ovei Italy and 
taken Rome, and had left their descendants and then 
name m the northern province, which was now called 
Cisalpine Gaul With these races the Romans had 
as yet no clear relations, and fiom them alone could 
any serious danger thi eaten the State The Gauls 
had for some centuries ceased then wanderings, had 
settled down in fixed localities They had built to-wns 
and budges, they had cultivated the soil, and had 
become wealthy and partly civihzed With the tubes 
adjoining Piovence the Romans had alliances more 
01 less precaiious, and had established a kind of pro¬ 
tectorate over them But even here the inhabitants 
were uneasy for their independence, and troubles were 
contmually arismg with them , while into these dis¬ 
tricts and mto the rest of Gaul a fresh and stoimy 
element was now being mtroduced. In earher times 
the Gauls had been stronger than the Germans, and 
Qot only'could they protect their own frontier, but 
they had formed settlements beyond the Rhme 
These relations were bemg changed The Gauls, as 
they grew in wealth, declmed m vigor The Ger- 
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mans, still rovmg and migratory, were throwing cov¬ 
etous eyes out of their forests on the fields and vine¬ 
yards of their neighbors, and enormous numbers of 
them were ciossing the Rhme and Danube, looking 
for new homes How feeble a bairier eithei the Alps, 
or the Gnuls themselves, might piove against such 
mvaders, had been but too lecently experienced 
Men who were of middle age at the time of Csesai’s 
consulship, could still lemember the terrois which had 
been caused by the invasion of the Cimbri and Teu¬ 
tons Marius had saved Italy then from destruction, 
as it were, by the hair of its head The annihilation 
of those hordes had given Rome a passing respite 
But fresh geneiations had grown up Fiesh multi¬ 
tudes weie streaming out of the Noi-th Germans in 
hundieds of thousands were again passing the Uppei 
Rhine, looting themselves in Burgundy, and coming 
m collision with tubes which Rome protected There 
were uneasy movements among the Gauls themselves, 
whole nations of them bieakmg up from then homes 
and again adiift upon thewoild Gaul and Germany 
were like a volcano giving signs of appioachmg eiup- 
tion, and, at any moment and hardly with warning, 
another lava stream might be pounng down into 
Venetia and Lombaidy 

To deal with this danger was the work marked out 
for Caesar It is the fashion to say that he sought a 
military command that he might have an army be¬ 
hind him to ovei throw the constitution If this was 
his object, ambition never chose a more dangeious 
or less piomising route for himself Men of genius 
who accomphsh great things in this world do not 
trouble themselves with remote and visionary aims 
They encounter emergencies as they nse, and leave 
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tlie futuie to shape itself as it may It would seem 
that at first the defence of Italy was all that was 
thought of. “ The woods and forests ” were set aside, 
and Caesar, by a vote of the people, was given the 
command of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyna for five years, 
but either he himself desired, oi especial circum¬ 
stances which were takmg place beyond the mount¬ 
ains recommended, that a mder scope should be al¬ 
lowed him The Senate, finding that the people 
would act without them if they hesitated, gave him 
m addition Galha Comata, the laud of the Gauls with 
the long hair, the governorship of the Roman prov- 
mce beyond the Alps, with untrammelled liberty to 
act as he might think good, thioughout the country 
which IS now known as France and Switzerland and 
the Rhine provmces of Germany. 

He was to start early m the approaching year It 
was necessary before he went to make some provision 
for the quiet government of the capital The alhance 
with Pompey and Crassus gave temporary security 
Pompey had less stability of character than could 
have been wished, but he became attached to Cse- 
sar’s daughter Julia, and a fresh hnk of mairiage 
was formed to hold them together Caesar himself 
married Calpumia, the daughter of Calpurnius Piso 
The Senate havmg temporarily abdicated, he was 
able to guide the elections, and Piso, and Pompey’s 
friend Gabmius, who had obtamed the command of 
the pirate war for him, were chosen consuls for the 
year 58 Neither of them, if we can beheve a tithe 
of Cicero’s invective, was good for much, but they 
were staunch partisans and were to be relied on to re¬ 
sist any effoits which might be made to repeal the 
“Leges Julise ” These matters being arranged, and 
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hi8 own term haviog expired, CsBsar withdrew, ac¬ 
cording to custom, to the suburbs beyond the walls to 
collect troops and prepare for his departure Strange 
things, however, had yet to happen before he was 
gone 

It IS easy to conceive how the Senate felt at these 
transactions, how ill they bore to find them¬ 
selves superseded, and the State managed 
over their heads Fashionable society was equally 
furious, and the three allies went by the name of 
Dynasts, or “ Reges Superbi ” After resistance had 
been abandoned, Cicero came back to Rome to make 
cynical remarks from which all parties suffered equally 
His special grievance was the want of consideration 
which he conceived to have been shown for himself 
He mocked at the Senate, he mocked at Bibuliis, 
whom he particularly abominated, he mocked at 
Pompey and the Agrarian law Mockery turned to 
indignation when he thought of the ingratitude of the 
Senate, and his chief consolation in their discomfiture 
was that it had fallen on them through the neglect of 
their most distinguished member. “ I could have 
saved them, if they would have let me,” he said “ I 
could save them still, if I were to try , but I will go 
study philosophy m my own family ” ^ “ Freedom 

IS gone,” he wrote to Atticus , “ and if we are to be 
woise enslaved, we shall bear it Our lives and 
properties are more to us than liberty We sigh, 
and we do not even remonstrate ” ^ 

Cato, in the despeiation of passion, called Pompey 


1 To Attictia, ii 16 

3 " Tenemnr andique, neque jam, quo minua aemamus, recusamoa, aed 
mortem et ejectiouem quasi majora tlmemus qus mnlto aunt minora At- 
que hic atatus, qui un4 voce ommum gemitur neque verbo cujuadam aub- 
levatur ” — li 18 
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a Dictator in the assembly, and barely escaped being 
killed for his pains ^ The patricians revenged them¬ 
selves in private by savage speeches and plots and 
purposes Fashionable society gathered in the thea¬ 
tres, and hissed the popular leaders Lines were in¬ 
troduced into the plays reflecting on Pompey, and 
weie encored a thousand times Bibulus from his 
closet contmued to issue venomous placards, report¬ 
ing scandals about Csesar’s life, and now for the first 
time bringing up the storj^ of Nicomedes The 
streets were impassable wheie these papers were 
pasted up, from the crowds of loungers which were 
gatheied to read them, and Bibulus for the moment 
was the hero of patncian saloons Some malicious 
comfort Cicero gathered out of these manifestations 
of feeling He had no belief m the noble lord^, and 
small expectations fiom them Bibulus was, on the 
whole, a fit representative for the gentry of the fish¬ 
ponds But the Dynasts were at least heartily de¬ 
tested m quarters which had once been powerful, and 
might be powerful again, and he flattered himself, 
though he affected to regret it, that the animosity 
against them was spreading To all parties there is 
attached a draggled trad of disieputables, who hold 
themselves entitled to benefits when then side is in 
power, and are angry when they are passed over 
“ The State,” Cicero wrote in the autumn of 59 to 
Atticus, “ 18 m a worse condition than when you left 
us, then we thought that we had fallen under a 
power which pleased the people, and which, though 
abhoiTent to the good, yet was not totally destructive 

1 “ In conoionem aacendit at Potnpejnin privatua Dlctatorem appellavit 
Propma nihil eat factnin qnain at occideretiir ”—Cicero, Ad Quintum 
Fnttrem, i 2 
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to them Now all hate it eqaally, and we are m 
terror as to where the exasperation may break out 
We had experienced the ill-temper and irritation of 
those who in their anger with Cato had brought ruin 
on us, but the poison woiked so slowly that it 
seemed we might die without pam — I hoped, as I 
often told you, that the wheel of the constitution was 
so turning that we should scarcely hear a sound or 
see any visible track, and so it would have been, 
could men have waited for the tempest to pass over 
them. But the secret sighs turned to groans, and 
the groans to universal clamor, and thus our fnend 
Pompey, who so lately swam in glory, and never 
heard an evil word of himself, is broken-hearted, and 
knows not whither to turn A precipice is before him, 
and to retreat is dangerous The good are against 
him — the bad are not his friends I could scarce 
help weeping the other day when I heard him com¬ 
plaining in the Forum of the publications of Bibulus 
He who but a short time smce bore himself so 
proudly there, with the people m raptures with him, 
and with the world on his side, was now so humble 
and ab]ect as to disgust even himself, not to say his 
hearers Crassus enjoyed the scene, but no one else. 
Pompey had fallen down out of the stars — not by a 
gradual descent, but in a single plunge, and as 
Apelles if he had seen his Venus, or Protogenes his 
lalysus, all daubed with mud, would have been vexed 
and annoyed, so was I grieved to the very heart to see 
one whom I had painted out in the choicest colors of 
art thus suddenly defaced ^ — Pompey is sick with 

1 To Atticus, 11 21 In this companBon Cioero betrayB his naive COU' 
viction that Pompey was indebted to him and to hla praiBes for hia reputa¬ 
tion Here, as alwaye, Cicero was himaelf the centre round which all else 
revolved or ought to revolve 
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imtation at the placards of Bibulus I am soiry 
about them They give such excessive annoyance to 
a man whom I have always hked, and Pompey is so 
prompt with his swoid, and so unaccustomed to in¬ 
sult, that I feai what he may do What the future 
may have in store for Bibulus I know not At pres¬ 
ent he 18 the admired of all ” ^ 

“ Sampsiceramufl,” Cicero wrote a few days later, 
“ IS greatly penitent He would gladly be restored 
to the eminence from which he has fallen Some¬ 
times he imparts his griefs to me, and asks me what 
he should do, which I cannot teU him ” ^ 

Unfortunate Cicero, who knew what was nght, but 
was too proud to do it I Unfortunate Pompey, who 
still did what was right, but was too sensitive to bear 
the reproach of it, who would so gladly not leave his 
duty unperformed, and yet keep the “ sweet voices ” 
whose applause had giown so delicious to him I 
Bibulus was in no danger Pompey was too good- 
natuied to hurt him, and Csesar let fools say what 
they pleased, as long as they were fools without 
teeth, who v'ould bark but could not bite The risk 
was to Cicero himself, little as he seemed to be aware 
of it. Csesar was to be long absent from Rome, and 
he knew that as soon as he was engaged in Gaul the 
extreme oligarchic faction would make an effort to 
set aside his Land commission and undo his legisla¬ 
tion When he had a clear purpose in view, and 
was satisfied that it was a good purpose, he was 
never scrupulous about his mstruments It was said 
of him that, when he wanted any work done, he 
chose the persons best able to do it, let their general 
character be what it might The rank and file of 
1 To Atti<M3y 11 21 * i5 u 22 
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the patnciaus, proud, idle, vicious, and self-indulgent, 
might be left to their mistresses and their gaming 
tables They could do no mischief, unless they had 
leaders at their head, who could use their resources 
more effectively than they could do themselves There 
weie two men only in Rome with whose help they 
could be really dangerous — Cato, because he was a 
fanatic, impregnable to argument, and not to be in¬ 
fluenced by temptation of advantage to himself, 
Cicero, on account of his extreme ability, his pei- 
sonal ambition, and his total want of political prin¬ 
ciple Cato he knew to be impracticable. Cicero 
he had tried to gam , but Ciceio, who had played a 
first pait as consul, could not bring himself to play a 
second, and, if the chance offered, had both power 
and will to be troublesome Some means had to be 
found to get iid of these two, or at least to tie then 
hands and so keep them in order There would be 
Pompey and Crassus still at hand But Pompey 
was weak, and Crassus understood nothing beyond 
the art of manipulating money Gabmius and Piso, 
the next consuls, had an mdifferent reputation and 
narrow abilities, and at best they would have but 
their one year of authonty Pohtics, like love, make 
strange bedfellows In this difficulty accident thiew 
m Caesar’s way a convenient but most unexpected 
ally. 

Young Clodms, after his escape from prosecution 
by the marvellous methods which Crassus had pro¬ 
vided for him, was more popular than ever He had 
been the occasion of a scandal which had brought in¬ 
famy on the detested Senate His offence in itself 
seemed slight m so loose an age, and was as nothmg 
oompaied with the enormity of his 3udges. He had 
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come out of his tnal with a determmation to be re¬ 
venged on the persons from whose tongues he had 
suffered most seveiely m the senatorial debates Of 
these Cato had been the most savage, but Cicero 
had been the most exasperating, fiom hia sarcasms, 
his airs of patronage, and perhaps his intimacy with 
his sister The noble youth had exhausted the com¬ 
mon forms of pleasure He wanted a new excite¬ 
ment, and pohtics and vengeance might be combined 
He was as clever as he was dissolute, and, as clever 
men are foi-tunately raie m the licentious pait of so¬ 
ciety, they are always idolized, because they make 
vice respectable by connecting it with mtellect Clo- 
dius was a second, an abler Catiline, equally unprin¬ 
cipled and far more dexterous and prudent In times 
of revolution there is always a disreputable wing to 
the radical paity, composed of men who are the nat¬ 
ural enemies of established authority, and these all 
rallied about their new leader with devout enthusi¬ 
asm. Clodius was not without political experience 
His jErst public appearance had been as leader of a 
mutiny He was already quaestor, and so a Senator, 
but he was too young to aspire to the higher magis¬ 
tracies which were open to him as a patncian He 
declared his mtention of renouncing his older, becom- 
mg a plebeian, and standing for the tiibuneship of the 
people There were precedents for such a step, but 
they were lare The abdicatmg noble had to be 
adopted into a plebeian family, and the consent was 
required of the consuls and of the Pontifical College 
With the growth of political equality the aristocracy 
had become more msistent upon the privilege of 
birth, which could not be taken from them , and for 
a Claudius to descend among the canaille was as if a 
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Howard were to seek adoption from a shopkeeper in 
the Strand 

At first there was universal amazement Cicero 
had used the intrigue with Pompeia as a text for a 
sermon on the immoralities of the age The aspi¬ 
rations of Clodiiis to be a tribune he ridiculed as an 
illustration of its follies, and after scourging him m 
the Senate, he laughed at him and jested with him 
in private ^ Cicero did not understand with how 
yenomous a snake he was playing He eyen thought 
Clodius likely to turn against the Dynasts, and to 
become a seryiceable member of the conservatiye 
paity Gradually he was forced to open his eyes 
Speeches were reported to him as coming from Clo- 
dius or his allies threatening an inquiry into the 
death of the Catilinaiians At first he pushed his 
alarms aside, as unworthy of him What had so 
great a man as he to fear from a young reprobate 
like “ the pretty boy ” ? The “ pretty boy,” how- 
eyer, found fayor where it was least looked for 
Pompey supported his adyenture for the tnbuneship 
Csesar, though it was Caesar’s house which he had 
■violated, did not oppose Bibulus refused consent, 
but Bibulus had virtually abdicated and went for 
nothing The legal forms were complied with Clo¬ 
dius found a commoner younger than himself who 
was willing to adopt him, and who, the day after the 
ceremony, released him from the new paternal au¬ 
thority He was now a plebeian, and free He re¬ 
mained a senator in virtue of his qusestorship, and he 
was chosen tribune of the people for the year 68 
Cicero was at last startled out of his security So 
long as the consuls, or one of them, could be de- 

1 “ Jam famllionter cum lUo etiam caviUor ac jocor ” — To Atttcus, ii 1 
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pended on, a tnbune’s power was insignificant 
When the consuls were of his own way of thinking, 
a tribune was a very important personage indeed 
Atticus was alarmed for his friend, and cautioned 
him to look to himself Wammgs came from all 
quarters that mischief was in the wmd Still it was 
impossible to beheve the peril to be a real one Cic¬ 
ero, to whom Rome owed its existence, to be struck 
at by a Clodius I It could not be As httle could a 
wasp hurt an elephant 

There can be httle doubt that Caasar knew what 
Clodius had m his mind ^ or that, if the design was 
not his own, he had purposely allowed it to go for¬ 
ward Caesar did not wish to hurt Cicero He 
wished well to him, and admired him, but he did 
not mean to leave him fiee m Rome to lead a sena¬ 
torial reaction. A prosecution for the execution of 
the prisoners was now distmctly announced Cicero 
as consul had put to death Roman citizens without a 
trial Ciceio was to be called to answer for the il¬ 
legality before the sovereign people The danger 
was unmistakable , and Caesar, who was still in the 
suburbs makmg his preparations, invited Cicero to 
avoid it, by accompanying him as second in command 
into Gaul The offer was made m unquestionable 
sincerity Caesar may himself have created the sit¬ 
uation to lay Cicero under a pressure, but he desired 
nothing so much as to take him as his companion, 
and to attach him to himself Cicero felt the comph- 
ment and hesitated to refuse, but his pnde agam 
came in his way Pompey assured him that not a 
hair of his head should be touched. Why Pompey 
gave him this encouragement, Cicero could never 
afterwards understand. The scenes m the theatres 
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had also combined to mislead him, and he misread 
the disposition of the gieat body of citizens He 
imagmed that they would all start up in his defence, 
Senate, aristocracy, knights, commoners, and trades¬ 
men The world, he thought, looked back upon his 
consulship with as much admiration as he did him¬ 
self, and was always contrasting him with his suc- 
cessois Never was mistake more profound The 
Senate, who had envied his talents and resented his 
assumption, now despised him as a trimmer His sar¬ 
casms had made him enemies among those who acted 
with him politically He had held aloof at the crisis 
of Caesar’s election and m the debates which fol¬ 
lowed, and therefore all sides distrusted him, while 
throughout the body of the people theie was, as Cae¬ 
sar had foretold, a real and sustamed resentment at 
the conduct of the Catilme affair The final opinion 
of Rome was that the prisoners ought to have been 
tried, and that they were not tried was attributed 
not unnaturally to a desire, on the part of the Sen¬ 
ate, to silence an inquiry which might have proved 
mconvenient 

Thus suddenly out of a clear sky the thunder-clouds 
gathered over Cicero’s head “ Clodius,” says Dion 
Cassius, “ had discovered that among the senators 
Cicero was more feared than loved There were few 
of them who had not been hit by his irony, or irri¬ 
tated by his presumption ” Those who most agreed 
in what he had done were not ashamed to shuffle off 
upon him their responsibilities Clodius, now om¬ 
nipotent "With the assembly at his back, cleared the 
way by a really useful step, he carried a law abolish- 
mg the impious form of declarmg the heavens unfa¬ 
vorable when an mconvenient measure was to be 
14 
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stopped or delayed Probably it formed a part of his 
engagement ■with Caesai The law may have been 
meant to act letiospectively, to pre'vent a question 
being raised on the interpellations of Bibulns This 
done, and ■without paying the Senate the respect of 
first consulting it, he gave notice that he would pio- 
pose a vote to the assembly, to the effect that any 
peison who had put to death a Roman citizen without 
trial, and without allowing him an appeal to the peo¬ 
ple, had -violated the constitution of the State Cicero 
was not named directly, every senator who had voted 
for the execution of Cethegus and Lentulus and their 
companions was as gudty as he , but it was known 
immediately that Cicero was the maik that was being 
aimed at, and Caesar at once renewed the offei, which 
he made before, to take Cicero -with him Cicero, 
now fnghtened in earnest, still could not bring him¬ 
self to owe his escape to Csesai The Senate, un¬ 
grateful as they had been, put on momning with an 
affectation of dismay The knights petitioned the 
consuls "to interfere foi Cicero’s protection The con¬ 
suls dechned to receive their request Caesar outside 
■the city gave no further sign A meeting of "the citi¬ 
zens was held in the camp Caesar’s opinion was in- 
■vuted He said that he had not changed his senti¬ 
ments He had remonstrated at the time against the 
execution He disapproved of it still, but he did not 
directly ad’vise legislation upon acts that were passed 
Yet though he did not encourage Clodius, he did not 
interfeie He left the matter to the consuls, and one 
of them was his o'wn father-m-law, and the other was 
Gabimus, once Pompey’s favorite ofiScei Gabinius, 
Cicero thought, would respect Pompey’s promise to 
him To Piso he made a personal appeal He found 
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him, he said afterwards,^ at eleyen in the morning, in 
his shppers, at a low tavern Piso came out, reeking 
with wine, and excused himself by saying that his 
health required a morning draught Cicero attempted 
to receive his apology, and he stood for a while at 
the tavern door, till he could no longer bear the smell 
and the foul language and expectorations of the con¬ 
sul. Hope m that quarter there was none Two 
days later the assembly was called to consider Clo- 
dius’s proposal Piso was asked to say what he 
thought of the tieatment of the conspirators, he an¬ 
swered gravely, and, as Cicero desciibed him, with 
one eye in his forehead, that he disappioved of cruelty 
Neither Pompey nor his fiiends came to help What 
was Cicero to do? Resist by foice"^ The young 
knights rallied about him eager for a fight, if he would 
but give the word Sometimes as he looked back in 
after years he blamed himself for declining their serv¬ 
ices, sometimes he took ciedit to himself foi refusing 
to be the occasion of bloodshed ^ 

“I was too timid,” he said once, “I had the coun¬ 
try with me, and I should have stood fiim I had to 
do with a band of villains only, with two monsters of 
consuls, and with the male harlot of rich buffoons, the 
seducer of his sister, and the high priest of adultery, 
a poisoner, a forger, an assassm, a thief The best 
and bravest citizens implored me to stand up to him 
But I reflected that this Fury asserted that he was 
suppoited by Pompey and Crassus and Caesar Ceesar 
had an army at the gates The other two could laise 
another army when they pleased, and when they 
knew that their names were thus made use of, they 

1 Orako m L Pisontm 

3 He seems to have even thonght of smcide — To AUicua, in 9 
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remamed silent They were alarmed perhaps, be¬ 
cause the laws which they had earned m the preced¬ 
ing year were challenged by the new prsetors, and 
were held by the Senate to be invalid, and they were 
unwiUing to alienate a popular tnbuue ” ^ 

And again elsewhere “ When I saw that the fac¬ 
tion of Catihne was in power, that the party which I 
had led, some from envy of myself, some from feai 
for their own hves, had betrayed and deserted me, 
when the two consuls had been purchased by promises 
of provinces, and had gone over to my enemies, and 
the condition of the hargam was, that I was to be 
dehvered over, tied and bound, to my enemies, when 
the Senate and knights were in mourning, but were 
not allowed to bring my cause before the people, 
when my blood had been made the "seal of the ar¬ 
rangement under which the State had been disposed 
of, when I saw aH this, although ‘the good’ weie 
ready to fight for me, and were willing to die for me, 
I would not consent, because I saw that victory or de¬ 
feat would alike bring rum to the Commonwealth. 
The Senate was powerless The Forum was ruled by 
violence In such a city there was no place for me ” 2 
So Cicero, as he looked back afterwards, described 
the struggle m his own mind His fnends had then 
ralhed, Cseaar was far away, and he could tell his 
own story, and could pile his invectives on those who 
had mjured him Hd matchless hterary power has 
given him exclusive command over the history of his 
time His enemies’ characters have been accepted 
from his pen as correct portraits If we allow his 
description of Clodius and the two consuls to be true 

1 Abndged from the Oratiopro P Seatio 

2 Oralto poBf reditum ad Qtantes, 
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to the facts, what harder condemnation can be pro¬ 
nounced agamst a political condition in which such 
men as these could be raised to the first position in 
the State Dion says that Cicero’s resolution to 
yield did not wholly pioceed from his own prudence, 
but was assisted by advice from Cato and Hortensius 
the oiator Anyway, the blow fell, and he went down 
before the stroke His immortal consulship, m praise 
of which he had written a poem, brought after it the 
swift retribution which Csesar had foretold When 
the vote proposed by Clodius was earned, he fled to 
Sicily, with a tacit confession that he dared not abide 
his tnal, which would immediately have followed 
Sentence was pronounced upon him m hia absence 
His property was confiscated His houses m town 
and country were lazed The site of his palace in 
Rome was dedicated to the Goddess of Liberty, and 
he himself was exiled He was forbidden to reside 
withm four hundred miles of Rome, with a threat of 
death if he returned, and he retired to Macedonia, 
to pour out his sonows and his resentments m lamen¬ 
tations unworthy of a woman 

1 In a letter to hie brother Qnintua, written at a tune when he did not 
know the real feelinge of Csesar and Pompey, and had supposed that he 
had only to deal with Clodins, Cicero announced a distinct intention of 
reeiating by force He expected that the whole of Italy would he at hie 
Bide He said " Si diem nohie Glodme dixent, tota Italia concurret, nt 
multiplicatdi glon& diecedamua Sm antem vi agere conahitur, epero fore, 
Btndiis non solum amicorum, sedetiam alienorum, ut vi resistamus Omnes 
et ee et snoe liheroe, amicos, clientes, lihertos, senroa, pecunias denique auas 
pollicentur Hostra anbqua manus honorum ardet studio noatn atque 
amore Si qui antea aut alieniores fueront, aut langmdiorea, nunc horum 
regum odio se cum bonis conjungunt Fompeius omma pollicetur et Ceesar, 
de quihns ita credo, ut nihil de meft comparatione deminnam ’’ — Ad 
Um Fratrem, i 2 
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Feom the fermentation of Roman politics, the pas¬ 
sions of the Forum and Senate, the corrupt 

B 0 58 ' 

tribunals, the poisoned centre of the Empire, 
the story passes beyond the frontier of Italy We 
no longer depend for our account of Caesar on the 
caricatures of rival statesmen He now becomes him¬ 
self our guide. We see him in his actions and in the 
picture of his personal character which he has uncon¬ 
sciously drawn Like aU real great men, he rarely 
speaks of himself He tells us little or nothing of 
his own feelings or his own purposes Cicero never 
forgets his indmduahty In every line that he wiote 
Ciceio was attitudinizing for posterity, or reflecting 
on the effect of his conduct upon his interests or his 
reputation Caesar is lost m his work, his peison- 
ahty is scarcely more visible than Shakespeaie’s He 
was now forty-three years old His abstemious habits 
had left his health unshaken He was in the fullest 
vigor of mind and body, and it was well for him that 
his strength had not been undermined He was going 
on an expedition which would make extraordinary 
demands upon his energies That he had not con¬ 
templated operations so extended as those which were 
forced upon him is evident from the nature of his 
preparations His command m Further Gaul had 
been an afterthought, occasioned probably by news 
which had been received of movements in progress 
there during his consulship Of the four legions 
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whicli were allowed to him, one only was beyond the 
Alps, thiee weie at Aquileia It wa.s late in life 
foi him to begin the trade of a soldier, and as yet, 
with the exception of his early service in Asia, and a 
brief and limited cam;paign in Spam when pro-prse- 
tor, he had no mihtary experience at aU His ambi¬ 
tion hitherto had not pointed in that direction, nor 
IS it likely that a person of so strong an undeistaud- 
ing would have contemplated beforehand the deliber¬ 
ate undertaking of the gigantic war into which cir¬ 
cumstances immediately forced him Yet he must 
have known that he had to deal with a problem of 
growing difficulty The danger to Italy fiom inroads 
across the Alps was perpetually befoie the minds of 
thoughtful Roman statesmen Events were at that 
moment taking place among the Gallic tubes which 
gave point to the geneial uneasiness And, unwilling 
as the Romans were to extend their frontiers and 
their responsibilities m a direction so unknown and 
so unpromismg, yet some interference either by arms 
or by authority beyond those existmg limits was be¬ 
ing pressed upon them in self-defence 

The Transalpine Gaul of Caesar was the country 
included between the Rhine, the ocean, the Pyrenees, 
the MediteiTanean, and the Alps Within these lim¬ 
its, including Switzerland, there was at this time a 
population vaguely estimated at six or seven ffiilhons 
The Roman Province stretched along the coast to the 
Spanish bolder , it was bounded on the north by the 
Cevennes Mountains, and for some generations by 
the Is^re, but it had been found necessary lately ^ to 
annex the territory of the Allobioges (Dauphin^ and 
Savoy), and the proconsular authoiity was now ex- 
1 Perhaps in consequence of the Catiline conspiracy 
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tended to within a few miles of Geneva The rest 
waa divided into three sections, inhabited by races 
which, if allied, were distinctly different in language, 
laws, and institutions The Aqmtani, who were con¬ 
nected with the Spaniaids or perhaps the Basques, 
held the country between the Pyrenees and the Gar 
ronne The Belgae, whom Csesar believed to have 
been originally Germans, extended from the mouth 
of the Seme to the mouth of the Rhme, and mland 
to the Marne and Moselle The people whom the 
Romans meant especially when they spoke of Gauls 
occupied all the remainder. At one time the Celts 
had probably been masters of the whole of Prance, 
but had gradually yielded to encroachment Accord- 
mg to the Diuids, they came out of daikness, ah Bite 
Batre f they called themselves Children of Night, 
counting time by nights, mstead of days, as we say 
fortnight and se’nnight Comparison of language 
has taught us that they were a branch of tlie gieat 
Aryan race, one of the first which rolled westward 
into Europe, before Greeks or Latms had been 
heard of. 

This once magnificent people was now m a state 
of change and decomposition On Aqmtame and 
Belgium Roman civilization had as yet produced no 
effect The severe habits of earlier generations re- 
mamed*unchanged. The Gauls proper had yielded 
to contact with the Province and to intercourse with 
Itahan traders They had built towns and villages 
They had covered the land with farms and home¬ 
steads They had made roads. They had bridged 
their rivers, even such nvers as the Rhone and the 
Loire They had amassed wealth, and had adopted 
habits of comparative luxury, which, if it had not 
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abated their disposition to fight, had diminished their 
capacity for fighting Their pohtical and perhaps 
their spiritual system wajs passing through analogous 
transformations The ancient forms remained, but 
an altered spirit was workmg under them From the 
earhest antiquity they had been divided into tribes 
and sub-tribes each tribe and sub-tribe bemg prac¬ 
tically mdependent, or umted only by common ob¬ 
jects and a common sentiment of race The rule was 
the rule of the strong, under the rudest forms of 
tribal organization The chief was either hereditary 
or elected, or won his command by the sword The 
mass of the people were serfs. The best fighteis were 
self-made nobles, under the chief’s authority Every 
man m the tribe was the chief’s absolute subject, 
the chief, m turn, was bound to protect the meanest 
of them against injury from without War, on a 
large scale or a small, had been the occupation of 
their lives The son was not admitted mto his fath¬ 
er’s presence till he was old enough to be a soldier 
When the call to arms went out, eyery man of the 
required age was expected at the mustei, and the last 
comer was tortured to death in the presence of his 
comrades as a lesson agamst backwardness 

As the secular side of things boie a rude resem¬ 
blance to feudalism, so on the religious there was a 
similar anticipation of the mediseval Catholic Church 
The Drmds were not a special family, like the Le- 
vites, or m any way bom mto the priesthood They 
were an order composed of persons selected, when 
young, out of the higher lanks of the community, 
either for speciality of intellect, or from disposition, 
or by the will of their parents, or from a desire to 
avoid military service, from which the Diuids were 
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exempt There were no tribal distinctions among 
them. Their headquarters were in Britain, to which 
those who aspiied to mitiation in the more profound 
mysteries repaiied for uistiuction, but they were 
spread universally over Gaul and the British Islands 
"I^ey were the ministers of public worship, the de¬ 
positaries of knowledge, and the guardians of pub¬ 
lic moiahty Young men repaiied to the Druids 
for education They taught theology, they taught 
the movements of the stars They presided m the 
civil courts and determined questions of disputed in¬ 
heritance They heard criminal cases and deliveied 
judgment, and, as with the Church, their heaviest 
and most dreaded punishment was excommunication 
The excommunicated person lost his civil rights. 
He became an outlaw from society, and he was ex¬ 
cluded from participation in the sacrifices In the 
rehgious services the victims most acceptable to the 
gods were human beings — criminals, if such could 
be had, if not, then innocent persons, who were 
burnt to death*m huge towers of wicker In the 
Qnemadero at Seville, as in our own Smithfield, the 
prisoneis of the Church were fastened to stakes, and 
the sticks with which they were consumed were tied 
into faggots, instead of being plaited into basket- 
woik So slight a difference does not materially 
affect the likeness 

The tribal chieftainship and the rehgious organiza¬ 
tion of the Druids were both of them mhented fiom 
antiquity They were institutions descendmg from 
the time when the Gauls had been a great people, 
but both had outlived the age to which they were 
adapted, and one at least was approaching its end 
To Caesar’s eye, coming new upon them, the Druids 
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were an established fact, presenting no sign of decay , 
but in Gaul, infected with Roman manners, they ex¬ 
isted merely by habit, exeicismg no influence any 
longer over the hearts of the people In the great 
struggle which was approaching we find no Diuids 
among the national leaders, no spirit of religion in¬ 
spiring and consecrating the effoits of patriotism. 
So fai as can be seen, the Druids were on the Roman 
side, or the Romans had the skill to conciliate them 
In half a century they weie suppressed by Augustus, 
and they and their excommunications, and their fiam- 
ing wicker works, had to be sought for in distant 
Britain, or in the still more distant Ireland The 
active and secular leadership could not disappear 
so easily Leaders of some kind were still required 
and mevitably found, but the method of selection in 
the times which had arrived was silently changing 
While the Gallic nation retained, or desired to retain, 
a kmd of unity, some one of the many tribes had 
always been allowed a hegemony The first place 
had rested generally with the jEdui, a considerable 
people who occupied the central parts of France, be¬ 
tween the Upper Loire and the Sadne The Ro¬ 
mans, anxious naturally to extend their influence in 
the country without direct interference, had taken 
the ^dui under their protectorate The ^dui again 
had then clients in the inferior tribes, and a Ro- 
mano-iEduan authority of a shadowy kind had thus 
penetrated through the whole nation 

But the iEduans had rivals and competitors m the 
Sequani, another powerful body in Burgundy and 
Franche-Comt^ If the Romans feared the Gauls, 
the Gauls in turn feared the Romans , and a national 
party had formed itself eveiywhere, especially among 
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the youngei men, who were proud of their indepen¬ 
dence, impatient of foreign control, and determined to 
maintam the hberties winch had descended to them 
To these the Sequani offered themselves as cham¬ 
pions Among the ^dui too there were fiery spirits 
who cherished the old traditions, and saw m the Eo- 
man aUiance a pi elude to annexation And thus it 
was that when Csesar was appointed to Gaul, m every 
tribe and every sub-tnbe, m every village and every 
family, there were two factions,^ each under its own 
captain, each struggling for supremacy, each conspir- 
ing and fighting among themselves, and each seeking 
or leaning upon external suppoit In many, if not 
in aU, of the tribes there was a senate, or council of 
elders, and these appear almost everywheie to have 
been jEdnan and Eoman m their sympathies The 
Sequam as the representatives of nationahsm, know¬ 
ing that they could not stand alone, had looked foi 
friends elsewhere 

The Germans had long tumcid covetous eyes upon 
the nch coinfields and pastures from which the Ehine 
divided them The Cimbn and Teutons had been 
but the vanguard of a multitude who were eager to 
follow The fate of these mvaders had checked the 
impulse for half a century, but the lesson was now 
forgotten Ariovistus, a Bavarian prmce, who spoke 
Gaehc like a native, and had probably long meditated 
conquest, came over into Franche-Comt^ at the mvi- 


1 “ In Gallidi non solum m omnibus civitatibus atque m omnibus pagis 
partibusque sed psene oUam in singnlis domibus factiones sunt, earumquo 
facbonnm prmcipea sunt qiu summam auctontatem eorum ]udicJo habere 
exiatimantur Htec eat ratio m summfi. totius Galliie, uanique omnes 

cmtates in pai tea divTsse aunt dues Cum Ceeaar m Galliam venit, altenus 
factioniB prmcipea erant Htedoi, altenus Sequani ’’ —DaBeUo Galhco, Lb 
Ti capp 11, 12 
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tation of the Sequani, bimging his people with him 
The few thousand families which were first intro¬ 
duced had been followed by fresh detachments, they 
had attacked and beaten the -®dui, out of whose ter¬ 
ritories they intended to carve a settlement for them¬ 
selves They had taken hostages from them, and 
had broken down their authority, and the faction of 
the Sequani was now everywhere m the ascendant 
The ^dm, three years before Caesar came, had ap¬ 
pealed to Eome for assistance, and the Senate had 
promised that the Governor of Gaul should support 
them The Romans, hoping to temporize with the 
danger, had endeavored to conciliate Anovistus, and 
in the year of Caesar’s consulship had declared him a 
fiiend of the Roman people Anovistus, in turn, 
had pressed the ^dui still haider, and had forced 
them to renounce the Roman aUiance Among the 
^dui, and throughout the country, the patriots were 
m the ascendant, and Anovistus and his Germans 
were welcomed as friends and deliverers Thoughtful 
persons in Rome had heard of these domgs with un- 
easmess, an old j3Eduan chief had gone m person 
thithei, to awaken the Senate to the growing peril, 
but the Senate had been too much occupied with 
its fears of Caesai, and Agrarian laws, and dangers 
to the fish-ponds, to attend, and now another great 
movement had begun, equally alarming and still 
closer to the Roman border 

The Helvetii were old enemies They weie a 
branch of the Celtic race, who occupied modern 
Switzerland, hardy, bold mountaineers, and seasoned 
m constant war with their German neighbors On 
them, too, the tide of migration from the North had 
pressed contmuoiisly. They had hitherto defended 
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themselves successfully, but they were growing weary 
of these constant efforts Their niunbers were increas¬ 
ing, and their narrow valleys were too strait for them 
They also had heard of fertile, scantily peopled lands 
in other parts, of which they could possess themselves 
by force oi treaty, and they had already shown signs 
of restlessness Many thousands of them had broken 
out at the time of the Gimbiian mvasion They had 
defeated Cassius Longinus, who was then consul, near 
their own border, and had annihilated his army 
They had carried fiie and sword down the left bank 
of the Rhone They had united themselves with the 
Teutons, and had mtended to accompany them into 
Italy Their first enterprise faded They perished 
in the great battle at Aix, and the parent tube had 
remained quiet for forty years till a new generation 
had grown to manhood Once more their ambition 
had revived Like the Germans, they had formed 
friendships among the Gallic factions Then reputa¬ 
tion as warriors made them welcome to the patriots 
In a fight for independence they would form a valua¬ 
ble addition to the forces of their countiymen They 
had allies among the Sequani, they had alhes in the 
anti-Roman party which had risen among the JEdui, 
and a plan had been formed in concert with their 
friends for a migration to the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay between the mouths of the Garonne and the 
Loire The Gimbri and Teutons had passed away, 
but the ease with which the Gimbri had made the cir¬ 
cuit of these districts had shown how slight resistance 
could be expected from the inhabitants Perhaps 
their coming had been anticipated and prepared for 
The older men among the Helvetu had discouraged 
the project when it was first mooted, but they hac> 
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yielded to eagerness and entliusiasm, and it had taken 
at last a practical form Double harvests had been 
raised, provision had been made of food and trans¬ 
port for a long maich, and a complete exodus of the 
entire tnbe with then wives and families had been 
finally resolved on 

If the Helvetu deserted Switzerland, the cantons 
would be immediately occupied by Germans, and a 
road would be opened into the Province foi the en¬ 
emy whom the Romans had most leason to dread 
The distinction between Germans and Gauls was not 
accurately known at Rome They were confounded 
under the common name of Celts ^ or Barbarians 
But they formed together an ominous cloud charged 
with forces of uncertain magnitude, but of the leality 
of which Italy had already teiiible experience Di- 
ntiacus, chief of the j3Edui, who had carried to Rome 
the news of the inroads of Aiiovistus, bi ought again 
in person thither the account of this fresh peril 
Every large movement of population suggested the 
possibihty of a fresh rush across the Alps Little 
energy was to be expected from the Senate But the 
body of the citizens were still sound at heart Then 
lives and properties were at stake, and they could 
feel for the dignity of the Empire The people had 
sent Pompey to ciush the pirates and conquer Mith- 
ridates The people now looked to Caesar, and in¬ 
stead of the “ woods and forests ” which the Senate 
designed for him, they had given him a five years’ 
command on their western frontier 

The details of the problem before him Caesar had 
yet to learn, but with its general nature he must have 
intimately acquainted himself Of couise he had seen 

1 Even Dion CasBiuB Epeaks of the Ckmans as E(Atd< 
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and spoken -with Divitiacus He was consul when 
Anovistus was made “a fnend of the Roman peo¬ 
ple ” He must have been aware, therefore, of the 
introduction of the Germans over the Rhine He 
could not tell what he might have fiist to do There 
were other unpleasant symptoms on the side of Illyna 
and the Danube From either quarter the storm 
might break upon him No Roman general was ever 
sent upon an enterprise so fraught with complicated 
possibilities, and few with less experience of the reali¬ 
ties of war 

The points in his favor were these He was the 
ablest Roman then living, and he had the power of 
attracting and attaching the ablest men to his serv¬ 
ice He had five years m which to look about him 
and to act at leisure — as much time as had been 
given to Pompey for the East. Like Pompey, too, 
he was left perfectly free No senatonal officials 
could incumber him with orders fiom home The 
people had given him his command, and to the people 
alone he was responsible Lastly, and beyond eveiy- 
thing, he could rely with certainty on the material 
with which he had to work The Roman legionaries 
were no longer yeomen taken from the plough or 
shopkeepers from the street They were men more 
completely trained in every variety of accomplish¬ 
ment than have perhaps ever followed a general into 
the field before or since It was not enough that 
they could use sword and lance. The campaign on 
which CsBsar was about lo enter was fought with 
spade and pick and axe and hatchet Corps of en- 
gmeers he may have had, but if the engineers de¬ 
signed the work, the execution lay with the army 
No limited department would have been equal to the 
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tasks which every day demanded On each evening 
after a march, a fortified camp was to be formed, 
with mound and trench, capable of resisting sur¬ 
prises, and demanding the labor of every smgle hand. 
Bridges had to be thrown over rivers Ships and 
barges had to be built or repaired, capable of service 
against an enemy, on a scale equal to the require¬ 
ments of an army, and in a haste which permitted no 
delay A transport service there must have been 
organized to perfection , but there were no stores 
sent from Italy to supply the daily waste of material 
The men had to mend and perhaps make their own 
clothes and shoes, and lepair their own arms SkiU 
in the use of tools was not enough without the tools 
themselves Had the spades and mattocks been sup¬ 
plied by contract, had the axes been of soft non, fair 
to the eye and failing to the stroke, not a man in 
CsBsar’s army would have returned to Rome to tell the 
tale of its destruction How the legionaries acquired 
these various arts, whether the Italian peasantry were 
generally educated in such occupations, or whether 
, on this occasion there was a special selection of the 
best, of this we have no information Certain only 
it was that men and instruments were as excellent in 
their kind as honesty and skill could make them, 
and, however degenerate the patricians and corrupt 
the legislature, there was sound stufE somewhere in 
the Roman constitution No exertion, no forethought 
on the part of a commander could have extemponzed 
such a variety of qualities Umversal practical ac- 
comphshments must have formed part of the trainmg 
of the free Roman citizens Admirable workmanship 
was still to be had in 'each department of manufact- 
is 
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ure, and every article with which Gsesar was pro¬ 
vided must have been the best of its kind 

The first quarter of the year 68 was consumed in 
preparations Caesar’s antagonists in the Senate were 
still raving against the acts of his consulship, threaten¬ 
ing him with impeachment for neglecting Bibulus’s 
interpellations, charging him with impiety for disre¬ 
garding the weather, and clamoring for the sup¬ 
pression of his command. But Cicero’s banishment 
damped the ardor of these gentlemen, after a few 
VICIOUS efforts, they subsided into sullennesss, and 
trusted to Anovistus or the Helvetii to relieve them 
of their detested enemy. Caesar himself selected his 
officers Cicero havmg declined to go as his lieuten¬ 
ant, he had chosen Labienus, who had acted with him 
when tribune, in the prosecution of Rabimis, and 
had procuied him the pontificate by giving the elec¬ 
tion to the people Young men of rank m laige 
numbers had forgotten pai-ty feeling, and had at¬ 
tached themselves to the expedition as volunteers to 
learn military experience His own equipments were 
of the simplest No common soldiei was more care¬ 
less of hardships than Caesar His chief luxury was 
a favonte horse, which would allow no one but Caesar 
to mount him, a horse which had been bred m his 
own stables, and, from the peculiarity of a divided hoof, 
had led the augurs to foretell wonders for the rider 
of it His arrangements were barely completed when 
news came m the middle of March that the Helvetii 
were burning their towns and villages, gatheiing then 
families into their wagons, and were upon the point 
of commencing their emigration Their numbers, ac- 
cordmg to a register which was found afterwards, 
were 368,000, of whom 92,000 were fighting men. 
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They were bound for the West, and there were two 
roads, by one or other of which alone they could 
leave their country One was on the right bank of 
the Rhone by the Pas de I’Ecluse, a pass between 
the Jura mountains and the river, so nairow that 
but two carts could go abreast along it, the other, 
and easier, was through Savoy, which was now Ro¬ 
man 

Under any aspect the transit of so vast a body 
thiough Roman territory could not but be dangerous 
Savoy was the very ground on which Longinus had 
been destroyed Yet it was in this direction that the 
Helvetu were preparing to pass, and would pass un¬ 
less they were prevented, while in the whole Transal- 
pme province theie was but a single legion to oppose 
them Csesar started on the instant He reached 
Marseilles m a few days, ]omed his legion, collected a 
few levies in the Province, and hurried to Geneva 
Where the river leaves the lake there was a bridge 
which the Helvetu had neglected to occupy CEesar 
broke it, and thus secured a breathing time The 
Helvetu, who were alieady on the move and were as- 
semblmg m foi ce a few miles off, sent to demand a 
passage If it was refused, there was more than one 
spot between the lake and the Pas de I’Ecluse where 
the nver could be forded The Roman force was 
small, and Gsesar postponed his reply It was the 
1st of April, he promised an answer on the 15th In 
the interval he threw up forts, dug trenches, and 
raised walls at every pomt where a passage could be 
attempted, and when the time was expired, he de- 
chned to permit them to enter the Provmce They 
tried to ford, they tried boats, but at every point 
they were beaten back It remained for them to go 
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by the Pas de rEcluse For this route they requiied 
the consent of the Sequam, and, however willing the 
Sequani might be to see them in then neighbors’ 
territories, they might ob]ecfc to the presence in their 
own of such a flight of devouring locusts. Evident¬ 
ly, however, there was some general scheme, of which 
the entry of the Helvetn into Gaul was the essential 
paat, and through the mediation of Dnmnonx, an 
.^Iduan and an aident patriot, the Sequani were in¬ 
duced to agree. 

The Provmce had been saved, but the exodus of the 
enormous multitude could no longer be prevented. If 
such waves of population were allowed to wander at 
pleasure, it was mevitable that sooner or later they 
would overflow the borders of the Empire Geesar 
determmed to sho-^s^, at once and peremptorily, that 
these movements would not be permitted without the 
Romans’ consent Leaving Labienus to guard the 
forts on the Rhone, he humed back to Italy, gatheied 
up his three legions at Aquileia, raised two more at 
Turin with extreme rapidity, and returned with them 
by the shortest route over the Mont Gen^vre The 
mountain tribes attacked him, but could not even de¬ 
lay his march In seven days he had surmounted the 
passes, and was again with Labienus 

The Helvetn, meanwhile, had gone through the Pas 
de TEcluse, and were now among the JEdui, laymg 
waste the country It was early in the summer The 
com was green, the hay was still uncut, and the crops 
were being eaten off the ground The JEdui threw 
themselves on the promised protection of Rome Cse- 
sar crossed the Rhone above Lyons, and came up with 
the marauding hosts as they were leisurely passing m 
boats over the Sadne They had been twenty days 
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upon the nver, transporting their wagons and their 
famihes Three quarters of them were on the other 
side The Tigurmi from Zurich, the most warhke of 
their tribes, were still on the left bank The Tigu- 
nm had destroyed the army of Longinus, and on them 
the first retribution fell CsBsar cut them to pieces 
A single day sufiB.ced to throw a bridge over the Sa8ne, 
and the Helvetu, who had looked for nothing less 
than to be pursued by six Roman legions, begged for 
peace. They were willing, they said, to go to any 
part of the country which Csesar would assign to 
them, and they reminded him that they might be 
dangerous, if pushed to extremities Ceesar knew 
that they were dangerous He had followed them 
because he knew it He said that they must letuin 
the way that they had come They must pay for the 
mjuiies which they had inflicted on the JEdui, and 
they must give him hostages for their obedience 
The fierce mountaineeis replied that they had been 
more used to demand hostages than to give them, 
and confident in their numbers, and in their secret 
allies among the Gauls, they maiched on through the 
JEduan tenitories up the level banks of the Safine, 
thence striking west towards Autun 

Caesar had no cavalry, but every Gaul could ride, 
and he raised a few thousand horse among his sup¬ 
posed allies These he meant to employ to harass 
the Helvetian march, but they were secret traitors, 
under the influence of Dumnonx, and they fled at the 
fiist encounter The Helvetu had thus the country 
at their mercy, and they laid it waste as they went, 
a day’s march in advance of the Romans So long as 
they kept by the nver, Geesar’s stores accompanied 
him m barges He did not choose to let the Helvetu 
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out of hiB sight, and when they left the SaOne, and 
when he was obhged to follow, his provisions ran 
short He apphed to the ^duan chiefs, who prom¬ 
ised to furnish him, but they failed to do it Ten 
days passed, and no supplies came in He ascertained 
at last that there was treachery Dumnonx and 
other JEduan leadeis were in correspondence with the 
enemy The cavalry defeat and the other failures 
were thus explained Cseaar, who trusted much to 
gentleness and to personal influence, was unwilling to 
add the ^dui to his open enemies Dumnorix was 
the brother of Dmtiacus, the reigning chief, whom 
CaBsar had known in Rome Divitiacus was sent 
for, confessed with tears his biother’s misdeeds, and 
begged that he might be forgiven Dumnoiix was 
brought in Crnsar showed that he was aware of his 
conduct, but spoke kindly to him, and cautioned him 
for the future The corn caits, however, did not ap¬ 
peal , supphes could not be dispensed with , and the 
Romans, leaving the Helvetii, struck off to Bibracte, 
on Mont Beauviay, the principal JEduan town in the 
highlands of Nivernais Unfortunately for themselves, 
the Helvetii thought the Romans weie flying, and be¬ 
came in turn the pursuers They gave Caesar an op¬ 
portunity, and a single battle ended them and their 
migrations The engagement lasted fiom noon till 
night The Helvetii fought gallantly, and in numbers 
were enormously superior, but the contest was be¬ 
tween skill and courage, sturdy discipline and wild 
valor, and it concluded as such contests always must. 
In these hand-to-hand engagements there weie no 
wounded Half the fighting men of the Swiss were 
killed, their camp was stormed , the survivors, with, 
the remnant of the women and childien, or such of 
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them as were capable of movmg (for thousands had 
perished, and a little more than a thud remained of 
those who had left Switzeiland), straggled on to Lan- 
gres, where they surrendered Csesai treated the pool 
creatures with kindness and care A few were set¬ 
tled in Gaul, where they afterwards did valuable serv¬ 
ice The rest were sent back to their own cantons, 
lest the Germans should take possession of their lands, 
and lest they should starve m the homes which they 
had desolated befoie their departuie, they were pro¬ 
vided -with food out of the Province till their next 
crops were grown 

A victory so complete and so unexpected astonished 
the whole country The peace party recovered the 
ascendency Envoys came from all the Gaulish tribes 
to congiatulate, and a diet of chiefs was held under 
Caesar’s piesidency, where Gaul and Roman seemed 
to promise one another eternal friendship As yet, 
however, half the mischief only had been dealt with, 
and that the lighter part The Helvetii were dis¬ 
posed of, but the Germans remained, and till An- 
ovistus was back across the Rhone, no permanent 
peace was possible Hitherto Csesar had only received 
vague mfoimation about Anovistus When the diet 
was over, such of the chiefs as were smcere in their 
professions came to him privately and explained what 
the Germans were about A hundred and twenty 
thousand of them were now settled near Belfort, and 
between the Vosges and the Rhme, with the conni¬ 
vance of the Sequani More weie commg, in a short 
time Gaul would be full of them They had made 
war on the -®dui, they were in correspondence with 
the anti-Roman factions, their object was the per¬ 
manent occupation of the country 
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Two months still remamed of summer Caesar was 
now coDYeniently near to the German positions His 
army was m high spiiits from its Yictory, and he him¬ 
self was prompt m formiug resolutions and swift in 
executing them An injury to the -®dui could he 
tieated as an mjury to the Romans, which it would 
be dishonor to pass oyei If the Germans were al¬ 
lowed to oyerrun Gaul, they might soon be seen again 
in Italy 

Anoyistus was a “friend of Rome” Caesar had 
been himself a party to the conferring this distmc- 
tion upon him As a friend, therefore, he was lu the 
first mstance to be approached Caesar sent to inyite 
him to a conference Anoyistus, it seemed, set small 
yalue upon his honors He replied that if he needed 
anythmg from Caesar, he would go to Caesar and ask 
for it If Caesar required anything from him, Caesar 
might do the same. Meanwhile Caesai was approach¬ 
ing a part of Gaul which belonged to himself by right 
of conquest, and he wished to know the meaning of 
the presence of a Roman army there 

After such an answer, pohteness ceased to be nec¬ 
essary. Caesar rejomed that since Anoyistus esti¬ 
mated so hghtly his friendship with the Romans as to 
refuse an amicable meeting, he would inform him 
bnefly of his demands upon him The influx of Ger¬ 
mans on the Rhme must cease no more must come 
in He must restore the hostages which he had taken 
from the .ZEdui, and do them no further hurt If Aii- 
ovistus complied, the Romans would continue on good 
terms with him If not, he said that by a decree of 
the Senate the Goyemor of Gaul was ordered to pro¬ 
tect the .ZEdui, and he mtended to do it 

Anoyistus answered that he had not interfered with 
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the Romans, and the Romans had no right to mter- 
fere with him Conquerors tieated their subjects 
as they pleased The -®dui had begun the quarrel 
with him They had been defeated, and were now 
his Yassals If Csesar chose to come between him 
and his subjects, he would have an opportunity of 
seemg how Germans could fight who had not for 
fourteen years slept under a roof 

It was reported that a large body of Suevi were 
coming oYer the Rhme to swell AnoYistus’s force, and 
that AnoYistus was on the pomt of adYancmg to 
seize Besan^on Besan^on was a position naturally 
strong, being surrounded on three sides by the Doubs 
It was full of military stores, and was otherwise im¬ 
portant for the control of the Sequani Csasar ad- 
Yanced swiftly and took possession of the place, and 
announced that he meant to go and look for AnoYis- 
tus 

The army so far had gamed biilhant successes, but 
the men were not yet fully acquamted with the nat¬ 
ure of their commander. They had neYer yet looked 
Germans in the face, and imagination magnifies the 
unknown. Roman merchants and the Gauls of the 
neighborhood brought stones of the gigantic size and 
strength of these Northern warriors The glare of 
their eyes was reported to be so fierce that it could 
not be borne They were wild, wonderful, and dread¬ 
ful Young officeis, patncians and knights, who had 
followed Caesar for a little mild experience, began to 
dishke the notion of these new enemies Some ap- 
phed for leaYe of absence, others, though ashamed 
to ask to be allowed to leaYe the army, cowered in 
in their tents with sinkmg hearts, made their wills, 
and composed last messages for their fnends The 
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centurions caught the alarm from then superiors, and 
the legionaries from the centurions To conceal their 
fear of the Germans, the men discovered that, if they 
advanced farthei, it would be through legions where 
provisions could not follow them, and that they would 
be starved in the foiests At length, Csesar was in¬ 
formed that if he gave the order to maich, the army 
would refuse to move 

Confident m himself, Caesar had the power, so in¬ 
dispensable for a soldier, of inspiimg confidence lu 
others as soon as they came to know what he was 
He calledr his officers together He summoned the 
centurions, and rebuked them shaiply for questioning 
his purposes The Geiman kmg, he said, had been 
received at his own request mto alliance with the Ro¬ 
mans, and there was no leason to suppose that he 
meant to break with them Most likely he would do 
what was required of him If not, was it to he con¬ 
ceived that they were afiaid? Marius had beaten 
these same Germans Even the Swiss had beaten 
them They weie no more formidable than other 
barbarians They might trust their commander for 
the commissariat The harvest was iipe, and the 
difficulties were nothing As to the refusal to march, 
he did not believe m it Romans never mutinied, 
save through the rapacity or mcompetence of their 
general His life was a witness that he was not la- 
pacious, and his victory over the Helvetii that as yet 
he had made no mistake He should order the ad¬ 
vance on the next evening, and it would then be seen 
whether sense of duty or cowaidice was the stronger 
If otheis declined, Csesar said that he should go for¬ 
ward alone with the legion which he knew would fol¬ 
low him, the 10th, which was aheady his favorite 
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The speech was received with enthusiasm The 
10th thanked Csesar for his compliment to them 
The rest, officers and men, declared their willingness 
to follow wheiever he might lead them He started 
with Divitiacus for a guide, and, passing Belfort, 
came in seven days to Cernay or to some point near 
it Anovistus was now but four-and-twenty miles 
from him Since Caesar had come so far, Anovistus 
said that he was willing to meet him Day and place 
were named, the conditions being that the aimies 
should remain in their ranks, and that Caesar and he 
might each bring a guard of horse to the interview 
He expected that Caesar would be contented with an 
escort of the jEduan cavalry Caesar, knowing better 
than to tiust himself with Gauls, mounted his 10th 
legion, and with them proceeded to the spot which 
Anovistus had chosen It was a tumulus, in the cen¬ 
tre of a large plam equi-distant from the two camps 
The guard on either side remained two hundred paces 
m the rear The German prince and the Roman gen¬ 
eral met on horseback at the mound, each accom¬ 
panied by ten of his followers Caesar spoke first and 
fairly He reminded Anovistus of his obligations to 
the Romans The -®dui, he said, had from imine- 
nJorial tune been the leading tribe in Gaul The Ro¬ 
mans had an alhance with them of old standing, and 
never deseited then friends He required Anovistus 
to desist from attacking them, and to return their 
hostages He consented that the Germans already 
across the Rhine might remain in Gaul, but he de¬ 
manded a promise that no more should be brought 
over 

Anovistus haughtily answeied that he was a great 
kmg, that he had come into Gaul by the invitation 
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of the Gauls themselvea, that the territory which he 
occupied was a gift from them, and tliat the hostages 
of which Caesar spoke had remained with him with 
their free consent The jEdui, he said, had begun 
the war, and, being defeated, were made justly to pay 
forfeit He had sought the friendship of the Romans, 
expecting to profit by it. If friendship meant the 
taking away his subjects from him, he desired no 
more of such friendship The Romans had their 
Province. It was enough for them, and they might 
remain there unmolested But Caesar’s presence so 
far beyond his own borders was a menace to his own 
independence, and his independence he intended to 
maintain Caesar must go away out of those parts, or 
he and his Germans would know how to deal with 

him 

Then, speaking perhaps more privately, he told Cae¬ 
sar that he knew something of Rome and of the Ro¬ 
man Senate, and had learnt how the great people 
there stood affected towards the Governor of Gaul 
Certain members of the Roman aristocracy had sent 
him messages to say that if he killed Cmsar they 
would hold it a good service done,^ and would hold 
him their friend forever He did not wish, he said, 
to bmd himself to these noble persons He would 
prefer Caesar rather, and would fight Caesar’s battles 
for him anywhere m the world if Caesar would but re¬ 
tire and leave him Anovistus was misled, not un¬ 
naturally, by these strange commumcations from the 
sovereign rulers of the Empire He did not know, 
he could not know, that the gemus of Rome and the 

1 "Id seab ipaia par eorom non bos compertum habere, qaoram ommuni 
gratiam atqne amicitaanL ejus morte redimere posset." — be Bell Oall 1 
44 
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true chief of Rome were not m the treacherous Senate, 
but were before him there on the field m the persons 
of Caesar and his legions 

More might have passed between tjjem, but Ano- 
vistus thought to end the conference by a stroke of 
treachery His German guard had stolen round to 
where the Romans stood, and, supposing that they 
had Gsiuls to deal with, were trymg to surround and 
disarm them The men of the 10th legion stood 
firm; Caesar fell back and jomed them, and, content- 
mg themselyes with simply driving ofE the enemy, 
they rode back to the camp 

The army was now passionate for an engagement 
Anovistus affected a desire for further communica¬ 
tion, and two officers were dispatched to hear what 
he had to say, but they were immediately seized and 
put in chams, and the Germans advanced to within a 
few miles of the Roman outposts The Romans lay 
mtrenched near Cernay The Germans were at Col¬ 
mar Caasar offered battle, which Arioviatus declined 
Cavalry fights happened daily which led to nothing 
Caesar then formed a second camp, smaller but 
strongly fortified, withm sight of the enemy, and 
threw two legions into it Anovistus attacked them, 
but he was beaten back with loss The “ wise 
women” advised him to try no more till the new 
moon But Caesar would not wait for the moon, and 
forced an engagement The wives and daughters of 
the Germans rushed about their camp, with streaming 
hair, adjuring their countrymen to save them from 
slavery The Germans fought hke heroes, but they 
could not stand against the short sword and hand-to- 
hand grapple of the legionaries Better arms and 
better disciplme again asserted the superiority , and 
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in a few hours the invaders were flying wildly to the 
Rhine Young Publius CrAssus, the son of the mil- 
honnaire, pursued with -the cavalry A few swam 
the river, a few, ArioviBtuB among them, escaped in 
boats, all the rest, men and women alike, were cut 
down and killed The Suevi, who were already on 
the Rhme, preparmg to cross, turned back into then 
forests, and the two immediate perils which threat¬ 
ened the peace of Gaul had been encountered and 
trampled out m a smgle suminer The first cam¬ 
paign was thus ended The legions were distributed 
m winter quarters among the Sequam, the contriveis 
of the mischief, and Labienua was left m charge of 
them CsBsai went back ovei the Alps to the Ciaal- 
« „ r„ division of the Province to look into 

the admmiatration and to communicate with 
hifl friends m Rome 

In Gaul there was outward quiet, but the news of 
the Roman victonea penetrated the farthest tribes and 
agitated the most distant households on the shores of 
the North Sea The wintering of the legions beyond 
the province was taken to indicate an intention of 
permanent conquest The Gauls proper were divided 
and overawed, but the Belgians of the North were 
not prepared to part so easily with their hberty The 
Belgians considered that they too were menaced, and 
that now or never was the time to strike for then in¬ 
dependence They had not been infected with Roman 
manners They had kept the merchants from their 
borders with their foreign luxuiiea The Nervii, the 
fiercest of them, as the abstemious Ceesar marks with 
approbation, were watei-diinkera, and forbade wine 
to be brought among them, as injurious to their sin¬ 
ews and their courage Cesaar learnt while m Italy 
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from LabienuB that the Belgaa were mustering and 
combmmg A second vast horde of Germans were m 
Flanders and Artois, men of the same race with the 
Belgae and m active confederacy with them. They 
might have been left in peace, far off as they were, 
had they sat still, but the notes of their prepara¬ 
tions were sounding through the country and feeding 
the restless spirit which was stunned but not sub¬ 
dued 

Csesar, on his own responsibibty, raised two more 
legions and sent them across the Alps m the spring 
When the grass began to grow he followed himself 
Suddenly, before any one looked for him, he was on 
the Marne with his aimy The Remi (people of 
Rheims), staitled by his unexpected appearance, sent 
envoys with their submission and offers of hostages 
The other Belgian tubes, they said, were detei mined 
upon war, and weie calling all then warnois under 
arms Then umted forces were reported to amount 
to 300,000. The BeUovaci from the mouth of the 
Seme had sent 60,000 , the Suessiones fiom Soissons, 
60,000, the Nervii, between the Sambre and the 
Scheldt, 60,000, Arras and Amiens, 25,000, the 
coast tribes, 36,000 , and the tribes between the Ai- 
dennes and the Rhine, called collectively Germani, 
40,000 more This irregular host was gathered in 
the foiests between Laon and Soissons 

Ceesar did not wait for them to move He ad¬ 
vanced at once to Rheims, where he called the Sen¬ 
ate together and encouiaged them to be constant to 
the Roman alliance He sent a party of jEdui down 
the Seme to haiass the territory of the BeUovaci and 
recall them to their own defence, and he went on him¬ 
self to the Aisne, which he crossed by a bridge already 
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existing at Berry-an-Bac There, with the bndge and 
nver at his back, he formed an mtrenched. camp of 
extraordinary strength, with a wall twelve feet high 
and a fosse twenty-two feet deep Against an at¬ 
tack with modern aitiUery such defences would, of 
course, be idle As the art of war then stood, they 
were impregnable In this position Caesar waited, 
leaving six cohorts on the left bank to guard the 
other end of the bridge The Belgse came forward 
and encamped m his front Then watch-fires at 
night were seen sketching along a line eight miles 
wide Caesai, after feeling his way with his cavalry, 
found a rounded iidge projeckng like a promontory 
into the plain where the Belgian host was lying On 
this he advanced his legions, proteckng his flanks 
with conknuous trenches and eaithwoiks, on which 
were placed heavy crossbows, the ancient pi edecessors 
of cannon Between these Imes, if he attacked the 
enemy and failed, he had a secure retreat. A maish 
lay between the armies, and each waited for the 
other to cross The Belgians, impakent of the delay, 
flung themselves suddenly on one side and began to 
pour across the nver, intending to destroy the cohorts 
on the other bank, to cut the bridge, and burn and 
plunder among the Remi Csssar calmly sent back 
his cavaliy and his archers and shngers They caught 
the enemy m the water or strugglmg out of it m con¬ 
fusion , all who had got over were killed , mulktudes 
were slaughtered m the river, others, trying to cross 
on the bodies of their comrades, were driven back. 
The confederates, shattered at a single defeat, broke 
up hke an exploded shell Their provisions had run 
short They melted away and dispersed to their 
homes, Labienus pursuing and cutting down all that 
he could overtake 
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The Roman loss was insignificant in this battle. 
The most remarkable feature in Caesar’s campaigns, 
and that which indicates most clearly his greatness 
as a commander, was the smallness of the number of 
men that he ever lost, either by the sword or by 
wear and tear No general was ever so careful of his 
soldiers’ lives 

Soissons, a fortified Belgian town, surrendered the 
next day. From Soissons Caesar marched on Breteud 
and thence on Amiens, which surrendered also The 
Bellovaci sent m their submission, the leaders of the 
war party havmg fled to Britain Caesar treated them 
all with scrupulous forbearance, demanding nothing 
but hostages for their future good behavior His in¬ 
tention at this time was apparently not to annex any 
of these tribes to Rome, but to settle the country m a 
quasi-independence under an .®duan hegemony 

But the strongest member of the confederacy was 
stiU unsubdued The hardy, biave, and water-drink- 
ing Nervii remamed defiant The Nervii would send 
no envoys, they would hsten to no terms of peace ^ 
Caesar learnt that they were expectmg to be joined by 
the Aduatuci, a tnbe of pure Germans, who had been 
left behind near Li6ge at the time of the mvasion of 
the Teutons Preferring to engage them separately, 
he marched from Amiens through Cambray, and sent 
forward some of&cers and pioneers to choose a spot 
for a camp on the Sambre Certain Gauls, who had 

1 Cffisar thoa records hla admiration of the Narvian character “ Quo¬ 
rum da naturi moribusqaa Cmsar cam qaiareret sic repenabat, nullum adi- 
tum esse ad eos mercatoribus, nibil pati viui reliquarnmque remm ad lux 
nnam pertinentlum infem, quod ila rebus relanguescere animos eomm et 
remitti virtutem existimarent esse homines feros megneaque virtutis , in- 
crepitare atqua incuaara reliquos Belgaa qm se populo Romano dadidissant 
patnamque virtutam projeoisaent, confirmare sese neque legatoa miasuros 
nequa ullam conditionem pacis oocepturos ” — Da Bell GaU ii 16 
16 
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observed his habits ou maich, deserted to the Nervii, 
aiid informed them that usually a smgle legion went 
m advance, the baggage wagons followed, and the 
rest of the aimy came m the rear By a sudden at¬ 
tack m flout they could overwhelm the advanced 
troops, plunder the carts, and escape before they 
could be overtaken It happened that on this occa¬ 
sion the order was reversed The country was m- 
closed with thick fences, which required to be cut 
through Six legions marched m front, clearing a 
road, the carts came next, and two legions behind 
The site selected by the officers was on the left bank 
of the Sarabre at Maubeuge, fifty imles above Namur 
The ground sloped easily down to the liver, which 
was there about a yard in depth There was a coi- 
lesponding nse on the other side, which was densely 
coveied with wood In this wood the whole force of 
the Nervii lay concealed, a few only showing them¬ 
selves on the water side Caesar’s light horse which 
had gone forward, seeing a meie handful of strag¬ 
glers, rode through the stieam and skiiraished with 
them , but the enemy retued under covei, the horse 
did not puisuB, the six legions came up, and, not 
dreaming of the nearness of the enemy, laid aside 
their arms, and went to work intienching -with spade 
and mattock The baggage wagons began presently 
to appeal at the crest of the hill, the signal for which 
the Nervii had waited, and in a moment all along 
the nver sixty thousand of them rushed out of the 
forest, sent the cavalry flying, and came on so im¬ 
petuously that, as Csesar said, they seemed to be in 
the wood, m the water, and up the opposite bank at 
sword’s point with the legions at the same moment 
The surprise was complete the Roman aimy was in 
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confusion Many of the soldiers were scattered at a 
distance, cutting turf None were in their ranks, 
and none were armed Never in all his campaigns 
was Caesar in greater danger He could himself give 
no general oiders which there was time to observe 
Two points only, he said, weie in his favoi The 
men themselves were intelligent and experienced, 
and knew what they had to do, and the officers were 
all present, because he had directed that none of 
them should leave them companies till the camp was 
completed The troops were spread, loosely in them 
legions along the brow of the ndge Caesar joined the 
10th on his right wing, and had but time to tell the 
men to be cool and not to agitate themselves, when 
the enemy were upon them So sudden was the on¬ 
slaught that they could neither put their helmets on, 
nor strip the covenngs from their shields, nor find 
their places in the lanks They fought where they 
stood among thick hedges which obstructed the sight 
of what was passing elsewhere Though the Aduat- 
uci had not come up, the Nervii had allies with 
them from Arras and the Somme The allies en¬ 
countered the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th legions, and 
were driven rapidly back down the hill thiough the 
river The Romans, led by Labienus, crossed m pur¬ 
suit, followed them into the foiest, and took them 
camp The Nervii meanwhile flung themselves with 
all them force on the two legions on the left, the 
12th and 7th, enveloped them with them numbers, 
penetrated behind them, and fell upon the baggage 
wagons The hght troops and the camp followers 
fled m all dmections The legionanes, ciowded to¬ 
gether m confusion, were fighting at disadvantage, 
and were falhng thick and fast A party of horse 
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from Tr&ves, who had come to treat with Csesar, 
thought that all was lost, and rode off to tell their 
countrymen that the Romans were destroyed 

Cessar, who was m the other wing, learning late 
what was going on, burned to the scene He found 
the standards huddled together, the men packed so 
close that they could not use their swords, almost all 
the officers killed or wounded, and one of the best of 
them, Sextius Baculua (Caesar always paused in his 
narrative to note any one who specially distinguished 
himself), scarce able to stand Caesar had come up 
unarmed. He snatched a shield from a soldier, and, 
bare-headed, flew to the front. He was known , he 
addressed the centurions by their names He bade 
them open their ranks and give the men room to 
strike His presence and his calmness gave them 
back their confidence In the worst extremities he 
observes that soldiers wiU fight well under their com¬ 
mander’s eye The cohorts formed into order. The 
enemy was checked The two legions from the rear, 
who had learnt the danger from the flying camp fol¬ 
lowers, came up Labienus, from the opposite hill, 
saw what had happened, and sent the 10th legion 
back All was now changed The fugitives, ashamed 
of their cowardice, ralhed, and were eager to atone 
for it. The Hervu fought with a courage which filled 
CsBsar with admiration — men of greater spirit he 
said that he had never seen. As their first ranks fell, 
they piled the bodies of their comrades into heaps, 
and from the top of them hurled back the Roman 
javehns They would not fly , they dropped where 
they stood; and the battle ended only with their ex¬ 
termination Out of 600 senators there survived but 
three, out of 60,000 men able to bear arms, only 500. 
The aged of the tribe, and the women and children 
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who had been left in the morasses for security, sent 
m their surrender, their warriors being all dead 
They professed to fear lest they might be destroyed 
by neighboring clans who were on bad terms with 
them Cffisar received them and protected them, and 
gave severe injunctions that they should suffer no 
injury 

By the victory over the Nervu the Belgian confed¬ 
eracy was almost extmguished The German Adu- 
atuci remained only to be brought to submission. 
They had been on their way to jom their country¬ 
men , they were too late for the battle, and returned 
and shut themselves up in Namur, the strongest posi¬ 
tion in the Low Countries Caesar, after a short rest, 
pushed on and came under their walls The Ad- 
uatuci were a race of giants, and were at first defiant 
When they saw the Romans’ siege towers m prepara¬ 
tion, they could not believe that men so small could 
move such vast machines When the towers began 
to approach, they lost heart and sued for terms 
Caesar promised to spare their lives and properties if 
they suriendered immediately, but he refused to 
grant conditions They had prayed to be allowed to 
keep their arms, affecting to believe, like the Nervii, 
that they would be in danger from the Gauls if they 
were unable to defend themselves Caesar undertook 
that they should have no hurt, but he insisted that 
their arms must be given up They affected obedi¬ 
ence They flung their swoids and lances over the 
walls till ^e ditch was filled with them They 
opened their gates ; the Romans occupied them, but 
were forbidden to enter, that there might be no plun¬ 
dering It seems that there was a desperate faction 
among the Aduatuci who had been for fighting to 
extremity A third part of the arms had been se- 
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cretly reseiyed, and after midnight the tribe sallied 
■vnth all then force, hoping to catch the Romans 
sleeping Csesar -was not to be surpiised a second 
time Expecting that some such attempt might be 
made, he had prepaied piles of faggots in convenient 
places These bonfires were set blazing m an instant 
By their red light the legions formed , and, after a 
desperate but unequal combat, the Germans were 
driven into the town again, leavmg 4,000 dead In 
the morning the gates were broken down, and Namur 
was taken without more resistance Caesar’s usual 
piactice was gentleness He honored brave men, and 
never punished bold and open opposition Of treach¬ 
ery he made a severe example Namur was con¬ 
demned The Aduatuci within its walls weie sold 
into slaveiy, and the contractors who followed the 
army leturned the number of prisoners whom they 
had purchased at 63,000 Such captives were the 
most valuable form of spoil 

The Belgse wei e thus crushed as completely as the 
Gauls had been crushed in the previous year Pub- 
hus Ciassus had meanwhile made a circuit of Brit¬ 
tain y, and had received the suriender of the maritime 
tribes So great was the impression made by these 
two campaigns, that the Germans beyond the Rhine 
sent envoys with offers of submission The second 
season was over Csesar left the legions m quaitei s 
about Chaitres, Orleans, and Blois He himself le- 
tuined to Italy again, wheie his presence was impeiar 
tively required The Senate, on the news of his suc¬ 
cesses, had been compelled, by public sentiment, to 
order an extrsiordinary thanksgivmg, but there were 
men who were anxious to prevent Csesar from achiev¬ 
ing any further victories since Anovistus had failed 
to destioy him 
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Befoeb his own catastrophe, and before he could 
believe that he was m danger, Cicero had jj ^ gg 
discerned clearly the perils which threatened 
the State The Empire was growing more extensive 
The “ Tritons of the fish-ponds ” still held the reins , 
and believed their own supreme duty was to divide 
the spoils among themselves The pyramid was 
standing on its point The mass which lested on it 
was becoming more portentous and unwieldy The 
Senate was the official powei, the armies were the 
leal power, and the imagination of the Senate was 
that after each conquest the soldiers would be dis¬ 
missed back into humble life unrewarded, while the 
noble lords took possession of the new acquisitions, 
and added new millions to their fortunes AU this 
Cicero knew, and yet he had peisuaded himself that 
it could continue without bringing on a catastrophe 
He saw his fellow senators openly bribed, he saw the 
elections become a mere matter of money He saw 
adventuieis pushing themselves into office by steep¬ 
ing themselves in debt, and paymg their debts by 
robbing the piovincials He saw these high-born 
scoundrels coming home loaded with treasuie, buying 
lands and building palaces, and, when brought to trial, 
purchasing the consciences of their judges Yet he 
had considered such phenomena as the temporary ac¬ 
cidents of a constitution which was still the best that 
could be conceived, and every one that doubted the 
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excellence of it he hdid come to regard as an enemy 
of mankind So long as there was fiee speech in 
Senate and platform for orators like himself, all 
would soon be well agam Had not he, a mere coun¬ 
ty gsntleman’s son, risen under it to wealth and 
consideiation ’ and was not his own nse a sufficient 
evidence that theie was no real injustice ? Party 
struggles were over, or had no excuse for continuance 
Sylla’s constitution had been too narrowly aristo¬ 
cratic But Sylla’s invidious laws had been softened 
by compromise The tribunes had recovered their 
old privileges The highest offices of State were 
open to the meanest citizen who was qualified for 
them Individuals of meiit might have been kept 
back for a time by jealousy , the Senate had too long 
objected to the promotion of Pompey , but their op¬ 
position had been overcome by purely constitutional 
means The great general had obtained his com¬ 
mand by land and sea, he, Ciceio, having by elo¬ 
quent speech pioved to the people that he ought to 
be nominated What could any one wish foi moie 
And yet Senate and Pomm were stiU filled with fac¬ 
tion, quarrel, and discontent I One interpretation 
only Cicero had been able to place on such a phe¬ 
nomenon In Rome, as in all great communities, 
there were multitudes of dissolute, rmned wretches, 
the natural enemies of property and older Bank¬ 
rupt members of the aristocracy had lent themselves 
to these people as their leaders, and had been the 
cause of all the trouble of the past years If such 
renegades to their order could be propeily discour¬ 
aged 01 extinguished, Cicero had thought that theie 
would be nothing moie to desiie Catiline he had 
himself made an end of to his own imraoital glory. 
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but now Catiline had re-vived ui Clodius, and Clodius, 
so far from being discouraged, was petted and en¬ 
couraged by responsible statesmen who ought to have 
known better Caesar had employed him, Crassus 
had employed him, even Pompey had stooped to 
connect himself with the scandalous young incen¬ 
diary, and had threatened to call m the array if the 
Senate attempted to repeal Caesar’s iniquitous laws ^ 
Still more inexplicable was the ingratitude of the 
aristocracy and their friends, the “bom ” or good — 
the “ Conservatives of the State,” ^ as Cicero still 
continued to call Caesar’s opponents He respected 
them, he loved them, he had done more foi their 
cause than any single man in the Empire, and yet 
they had never recognized his services by word or 
deed He had felt tempted to throw up pubhc hfe 
in disgust, and retire to privacy and philosophy. 

So Cicero had construed the situation before his 
exile, and he had construed it ill If he had wished 
to retne he could not He had been called to account 
for the part of his conduct for which he most admired 
himself The ungracious Senate, as guilty he, if 
guilt there had been, had left him to bear the blame 
of it, and he saw himself driven mto banishment by 
an insolent reprobate, a patncian turned Radical and 
demagogue, Publius Clodius Indignity could be ear¬ 
ned no farther 

Clodius is the most extraordmary figure m this ex¬ 
traordinary period He had no character He had 
no distinguished talent save for speech, he had no 
policy, he was ready to adopt any cause or person 
which for the moment was convement to him, and 

1 To Attuma, ii 16 

2 “ GonsetTatores £eipnblicie ’’ — Fro 8exiu> 
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yet for five years this man was the omnipotent leader 
of the Roman mob He could defy justice, insult the 
consuls, heat the tribunes, parade the streets with a 
gang of armed slaves, killing persons disagreeable to 
him ; and in the Senate itself he had his high friends 
and connections who threw a shield over him when 
his audacity had gone beyond endurance We know 
Clodius only from Cicero, and a picture of him from 
a second hand might have made his position more in¬ 
telligible, if not more reputable. Even in Rome it is 
scarcely credible that the Clodius of Cicero could 
have played such a part, or that the death of such a 
man should have been regarded as a national calam¬ 
ity Cicero says that Clodius revived Catiline’s fac¬ 
tion , but what was Catihne’s faction ? or how came 
Catiline to have a faction which survived him? 

Be this as it may, Clodius had banished Cicero, and 
had driven him away over the seas to Greece, there, 
for sixteen months, to weary Heaven and his friends 
with his lamentations Cicero had refused Caesar’s 
offered fnendship, Caesar had not cared to leave so 
powerful a person free to support the mteiided attacks 
on hiB legislation, and had permitted, perhaps had 
encouraged, the prosecution Cicero out of the way, 
the second person whose presence m Rome Caesar 
thought might be inconvenient, Marcus Cato, had 
been got nd of by a process still more mgemous. 
The aristocracy pretended that the acta of Caesar’s 
consulship had been invalid through disregard of the 
interdictions of Bibulus, and one of those acts had 
been the reduction of Clodius to the order of plebe¬ 
ians If none of them were vahd, Clodius was not 
legally tribune, and no commission which Clodius 
might confer through the people would have vahdity. 
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A service was discovered "by which Cato was tempted, 
and which he was mduced to accept at Clodiua’a 
hands Thus he was at once removed from the city, 
and it was no longer open to him to deny that Cassax’s 
laws had been properly passed The work on which 
he was sent deserves a few words The kingdom of 
Cyprus had long heen attached to the crown of Egypt 
Ptolemy Alexander, dying in the year 80, had be¬ 
queathed both Egypt and Cyprus to Rome; but the 
Senate had delayed to enter on their bequest, piefer- 
nng to share the fines which Ptolemy’s natural hens 
were required to pay for being spaied One of these 
heirs, Ptolemy Auletes, or “ the Piper,” father of the 
famous Cleopatra, was now reigning in Egypt, and 
was on the point of being expelled by his subjects 
He had been driven to extortion to raise a subsidy 
for the senatois, and he had made himself universally 
abhorred Ptolemy of Cyprus had been a better sov¬ 
ereign, but a less prudent client He had not over¬ 
taxed his people, he had kept his money. Clodius, 
if Ciceio’s story is true, had a private grudge against 
him. Clodius had fallen among Cyprian pirates 
Ptolemy had not exerted himself for his release, and 
he had suffered unmentionable indignities At all 
events, the unfortunate king was nch, and was un¬ 
willing to give what was expected of him Clodius, 
on the plea that the King of Cyprus protected pirates, 
persuaded the Assembly to vote the annexation of the 
island, and Cato, of all men, was prevailed on by the 
mocking tribune to carry out the resolution He was 
well pleased with his mission, though he wished it to 
appear to be forced upon him Ptolemy poisoned 
himself, Cato earned the glory of adding a new prov- 
mce to the Empire, and did not return for two years. 
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when he brought 7,000 talents — a million and a half 
of English money — to the Roman treasury 

Ciceio and Cato being thus put out of the way — 
CsBsar being absent in Gaul, and Porapey looking on 
without mterfermg—Clodius had amused hiinseK 
with legislation He gratified his corrupt friends m 
the Senate by again abolishing the censor’s power to 
expel them He restored cheap corn establishments 
m the city — the most demoralizing of all the meas¬ 
ures which the democracy had introduced to swell 
their numbers He reestablished the political clubs, 
which were hot-beds of distinctive Radicalism He 
took away the right of separate magistiates to lay 
their vetos on the votes of the sovereign people, and 
he took from the Senate such powei as they still pos¬ 
sessed of regulatmg the government of the Provinces, 
and passed it over to the Assembly These resolu¬ 
tions, which reduced the administration to a chaos, he 
induced the people to decree by uresistible majonties 
One measure only he passed which deserved commen¬ 
dation, though Clodius deserved none for introducing 
it He put an end to the impious pretence of “ ob¬ 
serving the heavens,” of which Conservative officials 
had availed themselves to obstruct unwelcome mo¬ 
tions Some means were, no doubt, necessary to check 
the precipitate passions of the mob; but not means 
which turned mto mockery the slight surviving rem¬ 
nants of ancient Roman reverence 

In general politics the young tiibune had no def- 
mite predilections He had threatened at one time 
to repeal Caesar’s laws himself He attacked alter¬ 
nately the chiefs of the army and of the Senate, and 
the people let him do what he pleased without with¬ 
drawing their confidence from him He went every- 
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where spreading terror with hia body-guard of slaves 
He quaiTelled with the consuls, beat their lictors, and 
wounded Gabmius himself Pompey professed to be 
in alarm for his life, and to be unable to appeal in 
the streets The state of Rome at this time has been 
well described by a modem histoiian as a “Wal- 
purgis dance of political witches.” ^ 

Clodius was a hcensed libertine, but hcense has 
its limits He had been useful so far, but a rein 
was wanted for him, and Pompey decided at last that 
Cicero might now be recalled. Clodius’s term of 
office ran out. The tribunes for the new year were 
well disposed to Cicero The new consuls were Len- 
tulus, a moderate aristocrat, and Ciceio’s personal 
friend, and Metellus Nepos, who would do what 
Pompey told him Caesar had been consulted by let- 
tei and had given his assent Ciceio, it might be 
thought, had learnt his lesson, and theie was no de¬ 
sire of protracting his penance There were still 
difficulties, howevei Cicero, smarting from wrath 
and mortification, was moie angiy with the aristo¬ 
crats, who had deserted him, than with his open en¬ 
emies His most intimate companions, he bitterly 
said, had been false to him He was looking regret¬ 
fully on Caesar’s ofEers,^ and cursing his folly for 
having Te]eeted them The people, too, would not 
saciifice then convictions at the fiist bidding for the 
convenience of their leaders, and had neither forgot¬ 
ten nor forgiven the kilhng of the Catiline conspira- 

1 Mommsen 

3 " Omnia sunt meg, culpg, commissa, qiu ab his me aman putabam qni 
invidebant bob non aequebar qui petebant ” — Ad Famibares, xiv 1 
" Nullum est meum peccatum nisi quod us credidi a quibua nefaa putabam 
Bsae me deoipi Intimna proximus familiarissimuB quisque aut situ 

pertimuit an mihi ipridit ” — Ad Quintum Fratrem, i 4 
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tors, while Oicero, awaxe of the efforts which were 
hemg made, had looked for new allies m an impru¬ 
dent quarter His chosen friend on the Conseivative 
side was now Anniua Milo, one of the new tribunes, 
a man aa disreputable as Clodius himself, deep in 
debt and looking for a proymce to indemnify him¬ 
self — famous hitherto m the schools of gladiators, m 
whose arts he was a proficient, and whose sei vices 
were at hia disposal for any lawless purpose 

A decree of bamahment could only be recalled by 
the people who had pronounced it Clodius, though 
no longer in office, was stdl the idol of the mob , and 
two of the tribunes, who were at first well inclined 
to Ciceio, had been gained over by him Aa early aa 
possible, on the fiiat day of the new yeai, Lentulua 

Spmther brought Cicero’s case before the 

B 0 57 ^ ^ 

Senate A tribune reminded him of a clause, 
attached to the sentence of exile, that no citizen 
should m future move for its repeal. The Senate 
hesitated, perhaps catching at the excuse, but at 
length, after repeated adjournments, they voted that 
the question should be proposed to the Assembly 
The day fixed was the 25th of January. In antici¬ 
pation of a not the temples on the Forum were occu¬ 
pied with guards. The Forum itself and the Senate- 
house were in possession of Clodius and his gang. 
Clodius mamtamed that the proposal to be submitted 
to the people was itself illegal, and ought to be re¬ 
sisted by force Fabncius, one of the tnbunes, had 
been selected to mtroduce it When Fabncius pre¬ 
sented himself on the Rostra, there was a general 
rush to thiow him down The Forum was in theory 
still a sacred spot, where the carrying of aims was 
forbidden, but the new age had forgotten such ob- 
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solete superstitions Tlie guards issued out of the 
temples with drawn swoids The people were des¬ 
perate and determined Hundreds were killed ou 
both sides , Qumtus Cicero, who was present for his 
brothel, narrowly escaping with his life The Tiber, 
Cicero says — perhaps with some exaggeration—was 
covered with floating bodies , the seweis were choked, 
the bloody area of the Forum had to be washed with 
sponges Such a day had not been seen in Rome 
smce the fight between Cmua and Octavius ^ The 
mob remamed masters of the field, and Cicero’s cause 
had to wait for better times Milo had been active 
m the combat, and Clodius led his victoiious bands 
to Milo’s house to destroy it Milo brought an action 
against him for violence , but Clodius was charmed 
even against forms of law There was no censor as 
yet chosen, and without a censor the pisetors pie- 
tended that they could not entertain the prosecution 
Fmding law powerless, Milo mutated his antagonist 
He, too, had his band of gladiators about him, and 
the streets of the Capitol were entertained daily by 
fights between the factions of Clodius and Milo The 
Commonwealth of the Scipios, the laws and institu¬ 
tions of the mistress of the civilized world, had be¬ 
come the football of ruffians Time and reflection 
brought some repentance at last Towards the sum¬ 
mer “ the cause of order ” rallied The consuls and 
Pompey exerted themselves to reconcile the more re¬ 
spectable citizens to Cicero’s return, and, with the 
giound better prepared, the attempt was renewed 
with more success In July the recall was again pro- 

1 “ MeminiBtis turn, jadicea, corporibus omum Tiberim compleri, cloa- 
cafl rofercin, e foro spongiifl effingi Bangmnem Cffidem tantam, 

tantoB acorvoB corporum extraotca, niBi forte illo Cinnano atque Octaviano 
die, quiB unquam in foro vidit ?'' — Oratio pro P Bustto, ixxv 80 
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posed m the Senate, and Clodius was alone m op- 
posmg it When it was laid before the Assembly, 
Clodius made another effort , but voters had been 
brought up from other parts of Italy who outnum¬ 
bered the city rabble, Milo and hia gladiators were 
in force to prevent another burst of violence, and 
the great orator and statesman was given back to 
his country SiKteen months he had been lamentmg 
himself m Greece, bewaihng his personal ill-treat¬ 
ment He was the smgle object of his own reflec¬ 
tions In his own most sincere convictions he was 
the centre on which the destmiea of Rome revolved 
He landed at Brmdisi on the 5th of August His 
pardon had not yet been decreed, though he knew 
that it was coming. The happy news ainved m a 
day or two, and he set out in triumph for Rome 
The citizens of Brmdisi paid him their compliments , 
deputations came to congratulate from all parts of 
Italy Outside the city every man of note of all the 
orders, save a few of his declared enemies, were wait¬ 
ing to receive him. The roofs and steps of the tem¬ 
ples were thronged with spectators Crowds attended 
him to the Capitol, where he went to pour out his 
gratitude to the gods, and welcomed him home with 
shouts of applause. 

Had he been wise he would have seen that the re- 
joicmg was from the bps outwards, that fine words 
were not gold , that Rome and its factions weie just 
where he had left them, or had descended one step 
lower But Cicero was credulous of flattery when it 
echoed his own opmions about himself The citi¬ 
zens, he persuaded himself, were penitent for then in¬ 
gratitude to the most illustrious of their countrymen 
The acclamations filled him with the delighted behef 
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that he was to resume hia place at the head of the 
State j and, as he could not forgive his disgrace, his 
first object in the midst of his tiiumph was to re¬ 
venge himself on those who had caused it Speeches 
of acknowledgment he had naturally to make both 
to the Senate and the Assembly In addi easing the 
people he was moderately prudent, he glanced at the 
treacheiy of his friends, but he did not make too 
much of it. He praised his own good quahties, but 
not extravagantly He described Pompey as “the 
wisest, beat, and greatest of aU men that had been, 
were, or ever would be ” Himself he compared to 
Manus returning also fiom undeserved exile, and he 
delicately spoke in honor of a name moat dear to the 
Roman pleba But he, he said, mihke Manus, had 
no enemies but the enemies of hia countiy He had 
no retaliation to demand for hia own wrongs If he 
punished bad citizens, it would be by doing well him¬ 
self, if he punished false friends, it would be by 
never again trusting them His first and his last ob¬ 
ject would be to show his gratitude to his fellow citi¬ 
zens ^ 

Such language was rational and moderate He un¬ 
derstood his audience, and he kept his tongue under 
a bridle But his heart was burning in him, and 
what he could not say m the Forum he thought he 
might venture on with impunity in the Senate, which 
might be called his own dunghill His chief wrath 
was at the late consuls They were both powerful 
men Gabinius was Pompey’s chief supporter Cal- 
pumius Piso was Caesar’s father-in-law Both had 
been named to the government of important prov¬ 
inces, and, if authority was not to be brought into 

1 Ad Qumtes post Reditwn 

17 
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contempt, they deserved at least a show of outward 
respect Cicero lived to desiie their fiiendship, to 
affect a value for them, and to regret his violence, 
but they had conaeuted to hia exile , and careless of 
decency, and oblivious of the chances of the futuie, 
he used his opportunity to burst out upon them in 
language m which the foulest ruffian in the streets 
would have scarcely spoken of the first magistrates 
of the Repubhc Piso and Gabinius, he said, were 
thieves, not consuls They had been friends of Cati¬ 
line, and had been enemies to himself, because he had 
baffled the conspuacy Piso could not pardon the 
death of Cethegus Gabimus legretted m Catiline 
himself the loss of his lover ^ Gabimus, he said, had 
been licentious in his youth, he had luined his fort¬ 
une , he had supplied his extravagance by pimping, 
and had escaped his creditors only by becommg tiib- 
une “ Behold him,” Cicero said, “ as he appeared 
when consul at a meeting called by the arch thief 
Clodius, full of wme, and sleep, and fornication, his 
hair moist, his eyes heavy, his cheeks flaccid, and 
declaring, with a voice thick with drmk, that he dis¬ 
approved of puttmg citizens to death without trial.” ^ 
As to Piso, his best lecommendation was a cunning 
gravity of demeanor, concealing mere vacmty Piso 
knew nothing — neither law, nor rhetoric, nor war, 
nor his fellow men “ His face was the face of some 
half-human biute ” “ He was hke a negro, a thmg 

1 “ E]ub vir Catilina ” 

3 « Gum in Circo Flaminio non a tnbano plebis consnl m concionem sed 
a latrone archipirata productns esset, pnmnm proceasit qu^ auctontate vir 
Yini, Bomni, stupnplenus, madenti com&, gravibus ocuIib, duentibna bacaa, 
presBavoceet temulenta, quod la ones indemnatOB esset animadverBura, id 
sibi dixit gravis auctor YebementiBsime displicere ” — Post Sediium tn 
Senatu, 6 
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(negoUum) mthout sense or savor, a Cappadocian 
picked out of a drove in the slave maiket ” ^ 

Cicero was not taking the best means to regain his 
influence m the Senate by stooping to vulgar brutal¬ 
ity He cannot be excused by the manners of the 
age , hiB violence was the violence of a fluent orator 
■whose temper ran away with him, and who never re- 

1 Cicero could never leave Gabinius and Fieo alone Again and ogam 
he returned upon them railing like a fishwife In his oration for Sextiue 
he scoSed at Gabinius’s pomatum and curled hair, and taunted him with 
unmentionable sms, but he specially entertamed himself with his descrip¬ 
tion of PlBO — 

“For Fiso' " he said “oh, gods, how unwashed, how stem he looked 
— a pillar of antiquity, like one of the old bearded consuls, his dress plain 
plebeian purple, his hair tangled, his brow a very pledge for the common¬ 
wealth' Such solemnity in his eye, such wrmkling of his forehead, that 
you would have said the State was resting on his head like the skv on 
Atlas Here we thought we had a refuge Here was the man to oppose 
the tilth of Gabinlas , his very face would be enough People congratu¬ 
lated us on having one fnend to save us from the tribune Alas' 1 was 
deceived,” etc., etc 

Fiso afterwards called Cicero to account in the Senate, and brought out 
a still more choice explosion of invectives Beast, filth, polluted monster, 
and such hke, were the lightest of the names which Cicero hnrled back at 
one of the oldest members of the Boman aristocracy A single specimen 
may serve to illnstrate the cataract of nashness which he poured alike on 
PiBo and Clodius and Gabmius “ When all the good were hiding them¬ 
selves in tears,” he said to Piso, “ when the temples were groaning and 
the very houses in the citv were mourning (over my exile), you, heartless 
madman that you are, took up the cause of that pemicioiis animal, that 
clotted moss of incests and civil blood, of villainies intended and impurity 
of crimes committed (he was alluding to Clodius, who was m the Senate 
probably listening to him) Need I apeak of your feasting, your laugh¬ 
ter, and handshakings — ^ our drunken orgies with the filthy companions 
of j our potations ? Who in those days saw you ever sober, or domg any¬ 
thing that a citizen need not be ashamed of ? While your colleague’s house 
was sounding with songs and cymbals, and he himself was dancing naked 
at a supper-party (cumque ipse nudiis m convivio saltaret), you, von coarse 
glutton, with less taste for music, were lymg in a stew of Greek boys and 
wine in a feast of the Centaurs and Lapithm, where one cannot say whether 
you drank most, or vomited most, or spilt most” — in £ Piaonem, 10 
The manners of the times do not excuse language of this kind, for there 
was probably not another member of the Senate who indulged in it. If 
Cicero was disliked and despised, he had hit own tongue to thank for it 
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BiBted the temptation to insult an opponent It did 
not answer with him , he thought he was to be chief 
of the Senate, and the moat honored person m the 
State again, he found that he had been allowed to 
return only to be suirounded by mosquitos whose 
delight was to sting him, while the Senate listened 
with indiffeience or secret amusement He had been 
promised the restoration of his property, but he had 
a suit to prosecute before he could get it Clodiiis 
had thought to make sure of his Roman palace, by 
dedicating it to “ Liberty ” Cicero challenged the con¬ 
secration It was referred to the College of Priests, 
and the College returned a judgment m Ciceio’s fa 
voi The Senate voted for the restoration They 
voted sums for the rebuildmg both of the palace on 
the Palatine Hill and of the other villas, at the public 
expense But the grant in Cicero’s opmion was a 
stingy one He saw too painfully that those “ who 
had chpped his wings did not mean them to giow 
again ” ^ Milo and his gladiators weie not suflicient 
support, and if he meant to lecover his old powei he 
found that he must look for stronger allies. Pompey 
had not used him well; Pompey had promised to 
defend him from Clodius, and Pompey had left him 
to his fate But by gomg with Pompey he could at 
least gall the Senate An opportunity offered, and 
he caught at it There was a corn famine m Rome 
Clodius had piomised the people cheap bread, but 
there was no bread to be had The hungry mob 
howled about the Senate-house, threat enin g fixe and 
massacre The great capitahsts and contiactors were 
beheved to be at their old work. There was a cry, 
as in the “ pirate ” days, for some strong man to Bee 
^ To Attwutf IT 2 
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to them and their misdoings Pompey was needed 
again He had been too much foigotten, and with 
Cicero’s help a decree was carried which gave Pom¬ 
pey control over the whole com trade of the Empire 
for five years 

This was something, and Pompey was gratified, 
but without an army Pompey could do httle agamst 
the roughs m the streets, and Ciceio’s house became 
the next battle-giound The Senate had voted it to 
its owner again, and the masons and carpenters were 
set to woik, but the sovereign people had not been 
consulted Clodius was now but a private citizen, 
but private citizens might resist saciilege if the mag- 
istiates forgot their duty He marched to the Pala- 
tme with his gang He drove out the workmen, 
broke down the walls, and wrecked the ad]Oinmg 
house which belonged to Ciceio’s brother Quintus 
The next day he set on Cicero himself m the Via 
Sacra, and nearly murdered him, and "he aftei wards 
tried to burn the house of Milo Consuls and trib¬ 
unes did not interfere They were, perhaps, fright¬ 
ened. The Senate professed regret, and it was pro¬ 
posed to prosecute Clodius , but his fnends were too 
strong, and it could not be done Could Cicero have 
wrung his neck, as he had wiung the necks of Len- 
tulus and Cethegus, Rome and he would have had a 
good deliverance Failing this, he might wisely have 
waited for the law, which in time must have helped 
him But he let himself down to Clodius’s level 
He railed at him in the Curia as he had railed at 
Gabinms and Piso He ran over his history, he 
taunted him with incest with his sister, and with 
filthy relations with vulgar milhonnaires He accused 
him of havmg sold himself to Catihne, of having 
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forged wills, murdeied the heirs of estates and stolen 
their pioperty, of having tnuidered ofl&cers of the 
Treasury and seized the public money, of having 
outraged gods aud men, decency, equity, and law, of 
having suffeied every abomination and committed 
every crime of which human nature was capable 
So Cicero spoke in Clodius’s own hearing and in the 
heanng of his friends It never occurred to him 
that if half these crimes could be proved, a Com¬ 
monwealth in which such a monster could rise to 
consequence was not a Commonwealth at all, but a 
frightful mockery, which he and every honest man 
weie called on to abhor Instead of scolding and 
flinging impotent filth, he should have withdrawn 
out of public hfe when he could only remain in it 
among such companions, or should have attached him¬ 
self with all his soul to those who had will and power 
to mend it 

Clodius was\t this moment the popular candidate 
for the sedileship, the second step on the road to the 
consulship He was the favorite of the mob He 
was supported by his brother Appius Claudius, the 
praetor, and the clientele of the great Claudian fam¬ 
ily, and Cicero’s denunciations of him had not af¬ 
fected m the least his chances of success If Clo- 
dius was to be defeated, other means were needed 
than a statement in the Senate that the aspirant to 
public honors was a wretch unfit to hve The elec¬ 
tion was fi^ed for the 18th of November, and was to 
be held in the Campus Martius Milo and his gladi¬ 
ators took possession of the poUmg-place m the night, 
and the votes could not be taken The Assembly 
met the next day in the Forum, but was broken up 
by violence, and Clodius had still to wait The po- 
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litioal witch dance was at its height, and Cicero was 
in hia glory “ The elections,” he wiote to Atticns, 
“ will not, I think, be held, and Clodiua will be 
prosecuted by Milo unless he is first killed Mdo 
will kill him if he falls in with him He is not 
afiaid to do it, and he says openly that he will do it 
He IS not frightened at the misfortune which fell on 
me. He is not the man to listen to traitorous fnends 
or to trust mdolent patricians ” ^ 

With recovered spirits the Senate began agam to 
attack the laws of Csesar and Clodius as irregular, 
but they were met with the difficulty which Clodius 
had provided Cato had come back from Cypius, 
delighted with his exploit and with himself, and 
bringing a ship-load of money with him for the pub¬ 
lic treasury If the laws were invalidated by the 
disregaid of Bibulus and the signs of the sky, then 
the Cyprus mission had been invalid also, and Cato’s 
fine performance void Csesar’s giand victoiies, the 
news of which was now coming in, made it moppor- 
tune to press the matter faither, and ]ust then an¬ 
other subject rose, on which the Optimates ran off 
like hounds upon a fresh scent 

Ptolemy of Cyprus had been disposed of Ptol¬ 
emy Auletes had been preserved on the throne of 
Egypt by subsidies to the chiefs of the Senate But 
his subjects had been hardly taxed to raise the 
money The Cyprus affair had further exasperated 
them, and when Ptolemy laid on fiesh impositions 
the Alexandnans mutmied and drove him out His 
misfortunes being due to his fnends at Rome, he came 
thither to beg the Romans to replace him The Sen¬ 
ate agreed unanimously that he must be restored to 
1 To Atticut, iv 3 
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hia throne But then the question rose, who should 
be the happy person who was to he the mstiument of 
hiB lemstatement ? Alexandna was rich An enor¬ 
mous fine could be exacted for the rebellion, besides 
what might be demanded fiom Ptolemy’s gratitude 
No piize so splendid had yet been offered to Roman 
avarice, and the patncians quarrelled ovei it like jack¬ 
als over a bone Lentulua Spmther, the late consul, 
was now governor of Cilicia, Gabinius was governor 
of Syria, and each of these had their advocates. Cic¬ 
ero and the respectable Conservatives were for Spin- 
ther, Pompey was for Gabinius Otheis wished 
Pompey himself to go, others wished for Crasaus 
Meanwhile, the poor Egyptians themselves claimed 
a right to be heard in protest agamat the reimposi- 
tion upon them of a sovereign who had made himself 
abhorred Why was Ptolemy to he forced on them ? 
A bundled of the principal Alexandrians came to 
Italy with a remonatiance, and had they brought 
money with them they might have had a respectful 
hearing But they had brought none or not enough, 
and Ptolemy, secure m his patrons’ support, hired a 
party of banditti, who set on the deputation when it 
landed, and killed the greater part of its members 
Dion, the leader of the embassy, escaped for a time 
There was still a small party among the ariatociaoy 
(Cato and Cato’s followers) who had a conscience in 
such things , and Favonius, one of them, took up 
Dion’s cause Envoys from allied sovereigns or 
provinces, he said, were continually being muideied 
Noble loids received hush-money, and there had been 
no inquiry Such things happened too often, and 
ought to be stopped The Senate voted decently to 
send for Dion and exnnnTie him. But Favonius was 
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privately laughed at as “ Cato’s ape , ” the unfortu¬ 
nate Dion was made away with, and Pom- ^ gg 
pey took Ptolemy into hia owu house and 
openly entertained him there Pompey would him¬ 
self perhaps have undertaken the restoration, but the 
Senate was ]ealouB His own future was growing 
uncertain , and eventually, without asking for a con¬ 
sent which the Senate would have refused to give, he 
sent hia guest to Syria with a charge to hia friend 
Gabimus to take him back on hia own responaibihty ^ 

The killing of envoys and the taking of hush- 
money by senators weie, as Favomus had said, too 
common to attract much notice, but the affair of 
Ptolemy, like that of Jugurtha, had obtained an m- 
famous notoriety The Senate was execrated Pom¬ 
pey himself fell in pubhc esteem His overaeerahip 
of the granaries had as yet brought in no com He 
had been too busy over the Egyptian matter to at¬ 
tend to it Clearly enough there would now have 
been a revolution in Rome, but for the physical force 
of the upper classes with then bands of slaves and 
clients. 

The year of Milo’s tribunate being over, Clodius 
was chosen aedile without further trouble, and, in¬ 
stead of bemg the victim of a prosecution, he at once 
impeached Milo for the mterruption of the Comitia 
on the 18th of November Milo appealed to answer 
on the 2d of February, but there was another not, 
and the meeting was broken up On the 6th the 

1 For the details of this story see Dion Cassias, hb xzxix capp 12-16 
Compare Cicero ad Familuu es, lib i Epist 1-2 Cnrions subterranean 
influences seem to have been at work to save the Senate from the infamy 
of restoring Ptolemy Verses were discovered in the Sibylline Books di¬ 
recting that if an Egyptian king came to Rome os a suppliant, he was to 
be entertained hospitably, but was to have no active help Perhaps Cio- 
ero was concerned in this 
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court was again held The crowd was enormcus. 
Cicero happily has left a miuute account of the scene 
The people were staivmg, the corn question was 
pressing Milo presented himself, and Pompey came 
forward on the Rostra to speak He was received 
with howls and curses fiom Clodius’s hired rufl&ans, 
and hiB voice could not be heard for the noise Pom¬ 
pey held on undaunted, and commanded occasional 
silence by the weight of his presence. Clodius rose 
when Pompey had done, and rival yells went up from 
the Milonians Yells were not enough , filthy verses 
were sung in chorus about Clodius and Clodia, ribald 
bestiality, delightful to the ears of “ Tully ” Clo- 
diuB, pale with anger, called out, “ Who is murdeiing 
the people with famine ” A thousand throats an¬ 
swered, “ Pompey I ” “ Who wants to go to Alexan- 

dna ? ” “ Pompey 1 ” they shouted again “ And 
whom do you want to go? ” “ Ciassus' ” they cried 
Passion had risen too high foi words The Clodians 
began to spit on the Milonians The Milonians diew 
swords and cut the heads of the Clodians The 
working men, being unarmed, got the worst of the 
conflict, and Clodius was flung from the Rostra 
The Senate was summoned to call Pompey to ac¬ 
count Cicero went off home, wishing to defend 
Pompey, but wishing also not to offend the “ good ” 
party, who were clamorous against him That even¬ 
ing nothing could be done Two days after, the Sen¬ 
ate met agam , Cato abused Pompey, and praised 
Cicero much agamst Cicero’s will, who was anxious 
to stand well with Pompey Pompey accused Cato 
and CiassuB of a conspiracy to murdei him. In fact, 
as Cicero said, Pompey had ]iist then no friend iii 
any party The mob was estranged from him, the 
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noble lords hated him, the Senate did not like him, 
iJie patiician youth insulted him, and he -was driyen 
to hung up fi lends fiom the countiy to protect his 
life All sides were mustering then forces in view 
of an impending fight ^ 

It would be WJisted labor to tiace minutely the 
paiticulais of so miserable a scene, oi the motives of 
the principal actois in it — Pompey, bound to Ca 38 ar 
by engagement and conviction, yet ]ealous of his 
growing fame, without political conviction of his own, 
and only conscious that his weight in the State no 
loiigei coiTesponded to his own estimate of his meiits 

— Olodius at the head of the starving mob, repre¬ 
senting inoio aiiarcliy, and nouiishing an implacable 
hate .igaiiiat Cicoio—Cicero, anxious for his own 
safety, knowing now that lie had made enemies of 
half the Senate, watching how the balance of factions 
would go, and dimly conscious that the sword would 
have to decide it, clinging, therefore, to Pompey, whose 
military abilities liis civilian ignorance considered 
Bupereminent — Cato, a virtuous fanatic, narrow, pas¬ 
sionate, with a vein of vanity, regarding all ways as 
wiong but his own, and thinking all men who would 
not walk as he presciibed wicked as VT'ell as mistaken 

— the rest of the aristocracy scuffling for the plunder 
of Egypt, 01 engaged m other enterprises not more 
creditable — the streets given over to the factions — 
the elections the alternate pnze of bribery or vio¬ 
lence, and consulates and proetorships falling to men 
more than half of whom, if Cicero can be but mod¬ 
erately believed, deserved to be crucified Cicero’s 
main affection was for Titus Annius Milo, to whom 
he clung as a woman will cling to a man whose 

1 M Quifttun Fratrem, ii 3 
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strength she hopes will support her weakness Milo, 
at least, would revenge his wiongs upon Clodiua. 
Clodius, Cicero said even in the Senate, was Milo’s 
predestined victim ^ Titus Annms knew how an 
'armed citizen who burnt temples and honest men’s 
houses ought to be dealt with Titus Anmua was 
bom to extinguish that pest of the Commonwealth ^ 
Still smartmg over his exile, Cicero went one day 
vsTith Milo and his gladiators to the Capitol when 
Clodius was absent, and carried ojEE the brass tablet 
on which the deciee of his exile had been engraved. 
It was some solace to his poor vanity to destroy the 
leooid of his misfortune But it was in vam All 
was going wrong Csesar’a growmg glories came 
thick to trouble his peace He, after all, then, was 
not to be the gieatest man m Rome How would 
these splendid successes affect paaties? How would 
they affect Porapey? How would they affect the 
Senate ? What should he do himself ? 

The Senate distrusted him, the people distrusted 
him In his perplexity he tried to rouse the aristoc¬ 
racy to a sense of their danger, and hinted that his 
was the name which yet might save them 

Sextius, who had been a tribune with Milo m the 
past year, was under prosecution for one of the innu¬ 
merable acts of violence which had disgraced the 
city. Cicero defended him, and spoke at length on 
the state of affairs as he wished the world to beheve 
that he regarded it 

“ In the Commonwealth,” he said, “ there have al¬ 
ways been two parties — the popularea and the opti- 
mates The populares say and do what will please the 

I “ Tito Anaio ^avota et constituta hostia asse videtar ” — Da Earu^v 
oum re^onsM 
a Ibid 
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mob The optimatea say and do what will please the 
best men And who are the best men? They are 
of all ranks and infinite in number — senators, muni¬ 
cipals, farmers, men of business, even libertmi The 
type 18 distinct They are the well-to-do, the sound, 
the honest, who do no wrong to any man The ob¬ 
ject at which they aim is quiet with honor ^ They 
are the Conservatives of the State Religion and 
good government, the Senate’s authority, the laws 
and customs of our ancestors, public faith, mtegiity, 
sound administration — these are the principles on 
which they rest, and these they will maintain with 
their lives Their path is perilous The foes of the 
State are stronger than its defenders , they are bold 
and desperate, and go with a will to the woik of de¬ 
struction , while the good, I know not why, aie lan¬ 
guid, and will not rouse themselves unless compelled 
They would have quiet without honor, and so lose 
both quiet and honor Some are trifiers, some are 
timid, only a few stand firm But it is not now as it 
was in the days of the Gracchi There have been 
great reforms The people aie conservative at heart, 
the demagogues cannot rouse them, and are forced to 
pack the Assembly with hired gangs Take away 
these gangs, stop corruption at the elections, and we 
shall be all of one mind The people will be on our 
Bide The citizens of Rome are not populares They 
hate the populares, and prefer honorable men How 
did they weep in the theatres where they heard the 
news that I was exiled I How did they cheer my 
name 1 ‘ Tully, the preserver of our liberties I ’ was 

repeated a thousand times Attend to me,” he said, 
turmng paternally to the high-born youths who were 

1 “ OhQm cum dignitate ” 
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listening to him, “ attend to me when I hid you walk 
in the ways of your forefathers Would you have 
praise and honor, would you have the esteem of the 
wise and good, value the constitution under which you 
live Our ancestors, impatient of kings, appointed 
annual magistrates, and for the administration they 
nominated a Senate chosen from the whole people 
into which the road is open for the poorest citizen ” i 
So Cicero, trying to persuade others, and perhaps 
half persuading himself, that all might yet be well, 
and that the Roman Constitution would roll on upon 
its old lines in the face of the scandal of Ptolemy and 
the greater scandals of Clodius and Milo 

Cicero might make speeches , but events followed 
then inexorable course The patricians had forgotten 
nothing and had learnt nothing The Senate had 
voted thanksgivings foi Caesar’s victories, but in 
their hearts they hated him more for them, because 
they feaied him moie Milo and his gladiators gave 
them com age The bitteiest of the aristocrats, Dom- 
itius Ahenobarbus, Cato’s brother-m-law and praetor 
for the year, was a candidate for the consulship. 
His enormous wealth made his success almost cer¬ 
tain, and he announced in the Senate that he meant 
to recall Caesar and repeal his laws In April a mo¬ 
tion was introduced in the Senate to revise Caesar’s 
Land Act Suspicions had gone abroad that Cicero 
believed Caesar’s star to be in the ascendant, and that 
he was again wavering To clear himself he spoke 
as passionately as Domitius could himself have wished, 
and declared that he honored more the resistance of 
Bibulus than all the triumphs in the world It 
was time to come to an end with these gentlemen. 

1 Abndged from tiie Oratiopro Betetw 
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Pompey was deeply committed to Caesar’s agrarian 
law, for it had been passed primarily to piovide 
for bis own disbanded soldiers He was the only 
man in Rome who retained any real authority, and 
touched, as for a moment he might have been, with 
jealousy, he felt that honor, duty, every principle of 
prudence or patriotism, required him at so perilous 
a crisis to give Caesar his firm support Clodius was 
made m some way to understand that, if he intended 
to retain his influence, he must conform to the VTishes 
of the army His brother, Appius, crossed the Alps 
to see Caesar himself, and Caesar, after the troops 
were m their wmter quarteis, came over to the north 
of Italy Heie an interview was arranged between 
the chiefs of the populai party The place of meet¬ 
ing was Lucca^ on the frontier of Caesar’s province 
Pompey, who had gone upon a tour along the coast 
and through the Mediterranean islands on his coni 
business, attended without conceailment or mystery 
Crassus was present, and more than a hundred sena¬ 
tors The talkmg power of the State was in Rome 
The practical and real power was in the Lucca con¬ 
ference Pompey, Caesar, and Ciassus were irresisti¬ 
ble when heartily united, and a complete scheme was 
arranged between them for the government of the 
Empire There was to be no Domitius Ahenobarbus 
for a consul, or aristocratic coups d'Stat Pompey and 
Crassus were to be consuls foi the ensuing year 
The consulship ovei, Pompey was to have Spam for 
*i provmce foi five years, with an adequate army 
Crassus, who was ambitious also of military distinc¬ 
tion, was to have Syria Caesar’s command in Gaul 
was to be extended for five years further m addition 
to his present term The consent of the Assembly 
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was to be secured, if difficulty arose, by the votes of 
the army The elections being m the winter, Caesar’s 
soldiers were to be allowed to go to Rome on fur¬ 
lough 

In a peisonal interview Caesar easily asserted his 
ascendency Pompey allowed himself to be guided, 
and the airangement was probably dictated by Cae¬ 
sar’s own piudence He did not mean to leave Gaul 
li.ilf coiiqueied, to see his work undone, and himself 
made into a plaything by men who had incited Ano- 
vistus to destroy him. The senators who were pres¬ 
ent at Lucc.i implied by their cooperation that they 
too weie weaiy of anarchy, and would sustain the army 
111 a lemodelling of the State if milder measuies 
failed 

Thus, for the moment, Domitius and Cato were 
baffied Domitius was not to be consul Csesar was 
not to bo lecalled, or his laws lepealed There was 
no hope for them oi for the reaction, till Pompey and 
Crosai could bo divided, and their alliance was closei 
now than ever The anstociatic paity could but 
chafe 111 impotent rage. The effect on Ciceio was 
ciiriouB He had expected that the Conservative 
movement would succeed, and he had humiliated 
liimself befoie the Senate, m the idle hope of winning 
back then favor The conference at Lucca opened 
his eyes. For a time at least he perceived that Cje- 
sar’s WAS the winning side, and he excused himself foi 
going over to it by laying the blame on the Senate’s 
folly and ingratitude to himself Some private cor- 
lespondeuce pieceded his change of sides He con¬ 
sulted Atticus, and had received characteristic and 
cautious advice from him He desciibed in reply his 
internal stiuggles, the resolution at which he had ar- 
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nved, and the conclusion T^hich he had formed upon 
his own past conduct 

“ I am chewing what I have to swallow,” he said. 
“ Recantation does not seem very creditable, hut 
adieu to straightforward, honest counsels You would 
not believe the perfidy of these chiefs, as they wish 
to he, and what they might be if they had any faith 
in them I had felt, I had known, that I was being 
led on by them, and then deserted and cast off, and 
yet I thought of making common cause with them 
They were the same which they had always been 
You made me see the truth at last You will say you 
warned me You advised what I should do, and you 
told me not to write to Ceesar By Hercules ^ I wished 
to put myself in a position wheie I should he obliged 
to enter into this new coalition, and where it would 
not he possible for me, even if I desired it, to go with 
those who ought to pity me, and, instead of pity, give 
me grudging and envy I have been moderate m 
what I have written I shall he more full if CsBsar 
meets me graciously, and then those gentlemen who 
are so jealous that I should have a decent house to 
live m will make a wry face . . . Enough of this 

Since those who have no power will not be my friends, 
1 must endeavor to make friends with those who 
have You will say you wished this long ago I 
know that you wished it, and that I have been a mere 
ass, 1 but it is time for me to be loved by myself, 
since I can get no love fiom them ^ 

Pompey, after leaving Lucca, sent Cicero a message, 
through his brother, complaining of his speech on the 

1 “Me germanum aemam faisee " Feihaps “ own brother to an aes " 
woald be a more proper rendering 

3 To IV 6 
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Land Act, but assiirmg him of his own and Csasai’s 
friendship if he would now be true to them In an 
apologetic letter to Lentulus Spmther, Cicero ex¬ 
plained and ] ustified what he meant to do. 

“ Pompey,” he said, “ did not let me know that he 
was offended. He went off to Sardinia, and on his 
way saw Csesar 'at Lucca Csesar was angry with 
me, he had seen Crassus, and Crassus had pre]udiced 
him Pompey, too, was himself displeased He met 
my brother a few days after, and told him to use his 
influence with me He reminded him of his exertions 
in my behalf, he swore that those exertions had been 
made with Csesar’s consent, and he begged particu¬ 
larly that, if I could not support Csesar, I would not 
go against him I reflected I debated the matter 
as if with the Commonwealth I had suffered much 
and done much for the Commonwealth I had now 
to think of myself I had been a good citizen; I 
must now be a good man Expressions came round 
to me that had been used by ceitain persons whom 
even you do not like They were delighted to think 
that I had offended Pompey, and had made Csesar 
my mortal enemy This was annoying enough But 
the same persons embraxied and kissed even in my 
presence my worst foe — the foe of law, order, peace, 
country, and every good man.^ . . . They meant 
to irritate me, but I had not spirit to be angry I 
surveyed my situation I cast up my accounts, and 
I came to a conclusion, which was briefly this If 
the State was m the hands of bad men, as in my time 
I have known it to be, I would not ]oin them though 
they loaded me with favors, but when the fiist per¬ 
son m the Commonwealth was Pompey, whose serv- 

1 ObdiuB 
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ices had been so eminent, whose advancement I had 
myself furthered, and who stood by me in my difficul¬ 
ties, I was not inconsistent if I modified some of my 
opmions, and conformed to the wishes of one who has 
deserved so well of me If I went with Pompey, I 
must go with Caesar too , and here the old friendship 
came to bear between Caesai, my brother, and myself, 
as well as Caesar’s kindness to me, of which I had 
seen evidence m word and deed . . . Public inter¬ 

est, too, moved me A quarrel with these men would 
be most mexpedient, especially after what Caesar has 
done. . . If the peisons who assisted m bringing 
me back had been my friends afterwards, they would 
have recovered their power when they had me to help 
them The ‘ good ’ had gained heart when you were 
consul Pompey was then won to the ‘ good ’ cause 
Even Caesar, after being decorated by the Senate for 
his victories, might have been brought to a better 
judgment, and wicked citizens would have had no 
opening to make distuibances. But what happened? 
These very men protected Clodius, who caied no 
more foi the Bona Dea than for the Three Sisters 
They allowed my monument to be engiaved with a 
hostile record ^ . The good party are not as 

you left them Those who ought to have been staunch 
have fallen away You see it in their faces. You see 
it in the words and votes of those whom we called 
‘ optimates, ’ so that wise citizens, one of whom I 
wish to be and to be thought, must change their 
course ‘ Persuade your countrymen, if you can,’ 
said Plato, ‘ but use no violence ’ Plato found that 
he could no longer persuade the Athenians, and there¬ 
fore he withdrew from pubhc life Advice could not 

1 Here follows much about himself and his own merits 
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move them, and he held force to be unlawful My 
case was different I was not called on to undertake 


public responsibilities I was content to further my 
own interests, and to defend honest men’s causes 
Csesar’s goodness to me and to my brother would 
have bound me to him whatever had been his fort¬ 
unes Now after so much glory and victory I should 


speak nobly of him though I owed him nothing ” ^ 
Happy it would have been for Cicero, and happy 
for Rome, had he persevered m the course which he 
now seemed really to have chosen Cicero and Csesar 
united might have restored the authority of the laws, 
punished corruption and misgovernment, made their 
country the mother as well as the mistiess of the 
world, and the Republic, modified to suit the change 
of times, might have survived for many generations 
But under such a modification Cicero would have no 
longer been the first person in the Commonwealth. 
The talkers would have ceased to rule, and Cicero 
was a talker only He could not bear to be subordi¬ 
nate He was persuaded that he, and not Csesar, was 
the world’s real great man, and so he held on, leaning 
now to one faction and now to another, waiting for 
the chance which was to put him at last m his true 
place For the moment, however, he saved himself 
from the degradation into which the Senate precipi¬ 
tated itself The arrangements at Lucca were the 


work of the army. The Conservative ma]onty re¬ 
fused to let the army dictate to them Domitius m- 
tended still to be consul, let the army say what it 
pleased Pompey and Crassus returned to Rome for 

1 To LentuluB Spmther, Ad Familiares, i 9 The “f thi^emaik- 

ablo letter obliges me to give bnt on imperfect aumraary of it. The left 
Sf sbould bf studied Lefully by those who would understand Cicero’s 


conduot 
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the elections, the consuls for the year, MaicelhnuB 
and Philip, declined to take their names The con¬ 
suls and the Senate appealed to the Assembly, the 
Senate marching into the Forum in state, as if calling 
on the genius of the nation to defend the outraged 
constitution In vain The people would not hsten 
The consuls were groaned down No genius of Rome 
presided m those meetings, but the gemiis of revolu¬ 
tion in the pel son of Clodius The senators were 
driven back into the Curia, and Clodius followed them 
there The officers forbade his entrance Funous 
young aristocrats flew upon him, seized him, and 
would have muidered him in their rage Clodius 
shrieked for help His rascal followers rushed in with 
lighted toiches, sweaiing to burn house and Senate if 
a hail of Clodius’s head weie hurt They hoie then 
idol off m triumph, and the wietched senators sat 
gazing at each othei, or storming at Pompey, and in¬ 
quiring scornfully if he and Ciassiis intended to ap- 
pomt themselves consuls Pompey answeied that 
they had no desire for office, but anarchy must be 
brought to an end 

Still the consuls of the year stubbornly refused to 
take the names of the Lucca nominees The year ran 
out, and no election had been held In such a diffi¬ 
culty, the constitution had provided foi the appoint¬ 
ment of an Interrex till fresh consuls could be chosen 
Pompey and Ciassus were then nominated, with a 
foregone conclusion Domitius still persisted in stand¬ 
ing , and, had it been safe to tiy the usual methods, 
the patiicians would have occupied the voting places 
as befoie with their retinues, and leturned him by 
force But young Publius Crassus was m Rome with 
thousands of Csesai’s soldiers, who had come up to 
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vote from the north, of Italy With these it was not 
safe to ventuie on a conflict, and the consulships fell 
as the Lucca confeience had ordered 

The consent of the Assembly to the other airange- 
ments remained to be obtained Cassar wds to have 
five additional years in Gaul, Pompey and Ciassus 
were to have Spam and Syria, also for five yeais each, 
as soon as their year of office should be over The 
defenders of the constitutiQn fought to the last Cato 
foamed on the Eostra When the two hours, allowed 
him to speak, were expired, he refused to 

° sit down, and was lemoved by a guard 
The meetmg was adjourned to the next day Pub¬ 
lius Gallus, another irreconcilable, passed the night 
m the Senate-house, that he might be in his place at 
dawn Cato and Favonius weie again at their posts 
The famihar cry was raised that the signs of the sky 
weie unfavorable The excuse had ceased to be legal 
The tribunes ordered the voting to go forward The 
last resource was then tried A not began, but to 
no purpose The aristocrats and their clients were 
beaten back, and the several commands were ratified 
As the people were dispersmg, their opponents rallied 
back, filled the Forum, and were voting Caesar’s re¬ 
call, when Pompey came on them and swept them 
out. Grallus was earned off covered with blood, and, 
to prevent further question, the vote foi Caesar was 
taken a second time 

The immediate future was thus assured Time had 
been obtained for the completion of the work in Gaul 
Pompey dedicated a new theatre, and delighted the 
mob with games and races Five hundred lions were 
consumed m five days of combat As a special nov¬ 
elty eighteen elephants were made to fight with sol- 
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diers , and, as a yet more extraordinary phenomenon, 
the sanguinary Roman spectators showed signs of 
compunction at their sufferings The poor beasts 
were quiet and harmless When wounded with the 
lances, they turned away, threw up their trunks, and 
trotted round the circus, crymg, as if in protest 
agamst wanton cruelty. The story went that they 
were half human, that they had been seduced on 
board the African transports by a promise that they 
should not be lU-used, and they were supposed to be 
appealing to the gods ^ Ciceio alludes to the scene 
in a letter to one of his friends Mentioning Pom- 
pey’s exhibitions with evident contempt, he adds 
“ There remained the hunts, which lasted five days 
All say that they were very fine But what pleasure 
can a sensible person find in seeing a clumsy performer 
torn by a wild beast, or a noble animal pierced with 
a huntmg spear ? The last day was given to the ele¬ 
phants , not mteresting to me, however delightful to 
the rabble A certain pity was felt for them, as if 
the elephants had some affinity with man ” ^ 

1 Dion OasslnB ^ -id Famiixaret, vh 1 
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While Osesar "was struggling with the Senate for 
B 0 60 *0 complete the conquest of Gaul, fresh 

work was prepanng for him there Young 
Piibhua Grass us, before he went to Italy, had wm- 
tered with the seventh legion in Biittany The 
Breton tribes had nominally made their submission, 
and Crassus had desired them to supply his com¬ 
missariat They had given hostages for their good 
behavior, and most of them were ready to obey 
The Veneti, the most important of the coast clans, 
refused. They induced the rest to ]om them. They 
seized the Roman oflB.cers whom Crassus had sent 
among them, and they then offered to exchange their 
prisoners for their countrymen whom the Romans 
held in pledge. The legions might be n resistible on 
land, but the Veneti believed that their position 
was impregnable to an attack on the land side 
Their homes were on the Bay of Quiberon and on 
the creeks and estuaries between the mouth of the 
Loire and Brest. Their villages were built on piom- 
ontones, cut off at high tide from the mainland, 
approachable only by water, and not by water except 
in shallow vessels of small draught which could be 
grounded safely on the mud The population were 
sa ors and fishermen. They were ingenious and m- 
they earned on a considerable tiade in 
the Bay of Biscay and in the Bntish Channel They 
ips capable of facmg the heavy seas which 
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rolled m from the Atlantic, flat-bottomed, with high 
bow and stem, built solidly of oak, with timbers a 
foot thick, fastened with large iron nails They had 
iron chains for cables Their sails — eithei because 
sailcloth was scarce, or because they thought canvas 
too weak for the strain of the wintei storms — were 
manufactured out of leather. Such vessels were uu- 
wieldly, but had been found available for voyages 
even to Britain. Their crews were accustomed to 
handle them, and knew all the rocks and shoals and 
currents of the intiicate and difficult harbors They 
looked on the Romans as mere landsmen, and natu¬ 
rally enough they supposed that they had as httle to 
fear from an attack by water as from the shoie At 
the woist they could take to their ships and find a 
refuge in the islands 

Crassus, when he went to Rome, carried the report 
to CsBsar of the revolt of the Veneti, and Csssai felt 
that unless they were promptly punished all Gaul 
might be agam in flame They had broken faith. 
They had imprisoned Roman ofl&cers who had gone 
on a peaceful mission among them It was necessary 
to teach a people so restless, so haidly conquered, and 
so impatient of foreign dominion, that there was no 
situation which the Roman aim was unable to reach 

While the Lucca conference was gomg on, a fleet 
of Roman gaUeys was built by his order in the Loire 
Rowers, seamen, and pilots were brought across from 
Marsedles; when the season was sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced for active operations, Csssar came himself 
and rejoined his army Titus Labienus was sent 
with three legions to Ti Sves to check the Germans 
on the Rhine, and pi event disturbances among the 
Belgss Tituiius Sabinus, with three more, was 
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stationed m Normandy To Bnttany Caesar went in 
person to reduce the lebellious Veneti The weather 
was too unsettled foi his fleet to be able as yet to ]oiii 
him Without its help he found the problem as difii- 
cult as the Veneti expected Each vfllage required 
a siege, when it was reduced, the inhabitants took 
to then boats, and defied him again in a new posi¬ 
tion Many weeks were thus frmtlessly wasted 
The fine weather at length set in The galleys from 
the Loire came out, accompanied by otheis fiom 
Rochelle and the mouth of the Garonne. The com¬ 
mand at sea was given to Decimus Brutus, a cousin 
of the afterwards famous Marcus, a clever, able, and 
so far loyal officer 

The Veneti had collected every ship that they or 
their alhes possessed to defend themselves They 
had two hundred and twenty sail m all — a force, con¬ 
sidering its character, extremely formidable Their 
vessels weie too strong to be run down The galleys 
earned turrets; but the bows and stems of the 
Veneti weie still too lofty to be reached effectively 
by the Roman javelms The Romans had the advan¬ 
tage in speed, but that was all They too, however, 
had their mgenmties They had studied the con¬ 
struction of the Breton ships They had provided 
sickles with long handles, with which they proposed to 
catch the halyards which held the weight of the 
heavy leather sails It was not difficult to do, if, as 
is probable, the halyards were made fast, not to the 
mast, but to the gunwale Sweeping rapidly along¬ 
side they could easily cut them , the sails would fall, 
and the vessels would be unmanageable 

A sea battle of this smgular kind was thus fought 
off the eastern promontory of the Bay of Quiberon j 
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Cseaar and hia army looking on from the shore The 
Bicklea answered well, ahip after ship waa disabled , 
the galleys closed with them, and they were taken by 
boardmg The Veneti then tned to retreat, but a 
calm came on, and they could not move The fight 
lasted from ten m the morning till sunset, when the 
entire Breton fleet was taken or sunk 

After this defeat the Veneti gave up the struggle 
Their ships were all gone Their beat men were on 
board, and had been killed They had no power of 
leaiatance left Caesar waa constitutionally lenient, 
and admired rather than resented a valiant fight for 
freedom But the Veneti had been treacherous. 
They had laid hands on the sacred persons of Roman 
arabassadora, and he conaideied it expedient on this 
one occasion to use seventy The council who had 
contrived the insurrection were put to death The 
rest of the tribe were treated as the Aduatuci had 
been, and were sold into slavery. 

Sabmua, meanwhile, had been in difficulties in 
Normandy The people there had risen and killed 
their chiefs, who tned to keep them qmet, vagabonds 
from other parts had ]omed them, and Sabinus, who 
wanted enterpnae, allowed the disturbances to be¬ 
come dangerous He ended them at last, however, 
successfully, and Caeaar would not allow his caution 
to be blamed During the same months, Pubhua 
Crassua had made a bnlhant campaign in Aqmtaine. 
The Aquitani had not long before overthrown two 
Roman armies Determmed not to submit to Csssar, 
they had allied themselves with the Spaniards of the 
Pyrenees, and had officers among them who had been 
trained by Sertonus Ciasaua stormed their camp 
with a skiR and courage which called out Csesar’s 
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not be granted The interval would be employed m 
communicating with the Gaule Cseaar pushed on, 
crossed the Meuse at Maestncht, and descended the 
river to Venloo, where he was but twelve miles dis¬ 
tant from the Geiman headquarters Again messen¬ 
gers came, asking for time —time, at least, tdl they 
could learn whether the Ubii would receive them 
If the Ubii were favorable, they said that they weie 
ready to go, but they could not decide without a 
knowledge of what was to become of them They 
asked for a respite, if only for thiee days 

Three days meant only leisure to collect their scat¬ 
tered detachments, that they miglit make a better 
fight Csesar gave them twenty-four hours 

The two armies were so near that their front hnes 
were in sight of each other Csesar had given orders 
to his ofidcers not to meddle with the Germans But 
the Germans, bemg undisciphned and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to be restiained A large body of 
them flung themselves on the Roman advanced guard, 
and drove it m with considerable loss, seventy-four 
Roman knights fell, and two Aqiiitanian noblemen, 
brothers, serving under Csesar, weie killed in defend- 
mg each other 

Csesar was not sorry for an excuse to refuse further 
parley. The Germans were now scattered In a 
day or two they would be united agam He knew 
the effect which would be produced on the restless 
minds of the Gauls by the news of a reverse however 
slight, and if he delayed longer he feared that the 
country might be on fire in his rear. On the morn- 
mg which followed the first action, the principal Ger¬ 
man chiefs appeared to apologize and to ask for a 
truce. They had come in of their own accord They 
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had not applied for a safe conduct, and "war had been 
begun by their own people They were detained as 
pnaoners, and, maiching rapidly over the short space 
which divided the camps, Csesar flung himself on the 
unfoitunate people when they were entirely unpre¬ 
pared for the attack Their chiefs were gone They 
weie lying about in confusion beside their wagons, 
women and children dispersed among the men , hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of human creatures, ignorant 
wheie to turn for orders, and uncertain whether to 
fight or fly In this condition the legions burst in on 
them, furious at what they called the treachery of 
the pievious day, and merciless in their vengeance 
The poor Germans stood bravely defending them¬ 
selves as they could, but the sight of their women 
flying in shriekmg ciowds, pursued by the Roman 
horse, was too much for them, and the whole host 
were soon rushing in despanung wreck down the nar¬ 
rowing isthmus between the Meuse and the Rhme. 
They came to the ]unction at last, and then they 
could go no further Multitudes were slaughtered; 
multitudes threw themselves mto the watei and were 
drowned Caesar, who was not given to exaggera¬ 
tion, says that their original number was 430,000. 
The only survivors, of whom any clear record re¬ 
mains, were the detachments who weie absent from 
the battle, and the few chiefs who had come mto 
Caesai’s camp and continued with him at their own 
request from fear of bemg murdered by the Gauls 
This affaii was much spoken of at the time, as well 
it might be Questions were raised upon it in the 
Senate Cato insisted that Ceesar had massacred a 
defenceless people m a time of truce, that he had 
broken the law of nations, and that he ought to be 
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given up to the Germans The sweeping off the 
earth in such a manner of a quarter of a million hu¬ 
man creatures, even in those unscrupulous times, 
could not he heard of without a shudder The irrita¬ 
tion in the Senate can hardly be taken as disinter¬ 
ested Men who had intrigued with Ariovistus for 
Caesai’s destruction, needed not to be credited with 
feelings of pure humaiuty when they made the most 
of the opportunity But an opportunity had un¬ 
doubtedly been offered them The rights of war 
have their hraits No living man in ordinary circum¬ 
stances recognized those hmits more than Caesar did 
No commander was more habitually merciful in vic¬ 
tory In this case the limits had been ruthlessly ex¬ 
ceeded The Germans were not indeed defending 
their own country, they were the invaders of an- 
othei, hut they were a fine brave lace, overtaken by 
fate when doing no more than their foiefathers had 
done for unknown generations The excuse for their 
extermination was simply this that Caesar had un¬ 
dertaken the conquest of Gaul for the defence of 
Italy A powerful party among the Gauls them¬ 
selves were content to be annexed to the Roman Em¬ 
pire The patriots looked to the Germans to help 
them m driving out the Romans The Germanizing 
of Gaul would lead with certainty to fresh invasions 
of Italy, and it seemed permissible, and even neces¬ 
sary, to put a stop to these immigrations once for all, 
and to show Gauls and Germans equally that they 
were not to be 

It was not enough to have driven the Germans 
out of Gaul Caesar respected their character He 
admired their abstmence from wine, their courage, 
their frugal habits, and their pure morahty But 
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their virtues made them only more dangeious, and 
he desired to show them that the Roman arm was 
long and could reach them even m their own homes 
Parties of the late mvaders had returned over the 
Rhine, and weie protected by the Sigainbri in West¬ 
phalia Caesar had demanded their surrender, and 
the Sigambn had answered that Roman authority 
did not reach across the river , if Caesar forbade Ger¬ 
mans to cross into Gaul, the Germans would not 
allow the Romans to dictate to them m their own 
country The Ubii were growing anxious They 
were threatened by the Sueves for deserting the na¬ 
tional cause. They begged Caesar to show himself 
among them, though his stay might be but short, as 
a proof that he had powei and will to protect them , 
and they offered him boats and barges to carry his 
army over Caesar decided to go, but to go with 
more ostentation The object was to impress the 
German imagination, and boats and baiges which 
might not always be obtainable would, if they seemed 
essential, dimmish the effect The legions were skilled 
workmen, able to turn their hand to anything He 
determined to make a bridge, and he chose Bonn for 
the site of it The river was broad, deep, and rapid. 
The materials were still standing m the forest, yet 
in ten days fiora the first stroke that was delivered 
by an axe, a bridge had been made standing fiimly 
on rows of piles with a road over it forty feet wide 
A stiong guaid was left at each end Cfflsar maiched 
across with the legions, and fiom all sides deputations 
from the astonished people poured in to beg for peace 
The Sigambn had fled to their woods The Suevi 
fell back mto the Thuringian forests He burnt the 
Tillages of the Sigambn, to leave the piint of his 
19 
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presence He paid tlie tTbii a long yisit, and after 
remaining eighteen days beyond the iivei, he con¬ 
sidered that hifl purpose had been gamed, and he re¬ 
turned to Gaul, destioying the bridge behind him. 

It was now about the heginnmg of August A few 
weeks only of possible fine weather remained Gaul 
was quiet, not a tribe was stirring The people were 
stunned by Csesar’s estraordmaiy performances 
West of the Channel which washed the shores of the 
BelgSB, lay an island where the enemies of Rome had 
found sheltei, and fiom which help had been sent to 
the rebellious Bretons Caesai, the most skilful and 
prudent of generals, was yet adventurous as a knight 
enant There was still time for a short expedition 
into Britain As yet nothmg was known of that 
country, save the white chffs which could be seen 
from Calais, Roman merchants occasionally touched 
there, but they had never ventured into the mterior, 
they could give no information as to the size of the 
island, the quahties of the haibors, the character or 
habits of the inhabitants Complete ignoiance of 
such near neighbors was undesiiable and inconven¬ 
ient, and Caesai wished to look at them with his 
own eyes The fleet which had been used m the war 
with the Veneti was sent round into the Channel 
He directed Cams Volusenus, an officer whom he 
could trust, to take a galley and make a survey of 
the opposite coast, and he himself followed to Bou¬ 
logne, where his vessels weie waiting for him. The 
gathermg of the flotilla and its object had been re¬ 
ported to Biitain, and envoys from various tribes 
were waiting there with offers of hostages and hum¬ 
ble protestations Csesar received them giaciously, 
and sent back with them a Gaul, named Commius, 
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■whom he had made chief of the Atrebates, to tell 
the people that he was coming over as a friend, and 
that they had nothing to fear 

Voluaenaa leturued after five daya’ abaence, having 
been unable to gather anything of importance The 
ships which had come in were able only to take acrosa 
two legions, probably at leas than their full comple¬ 
ment — or at moat ten thousand men , but for Cse- 
sai’s present purpose these were sufficient Leaving 
Sabmus and Cotta m charge of the rest of the army, 
he sailed on a calm evening, and was oflE Dover in the 
morning The chfEa were lined with painted war¬ 
riors, and hung so close over the water that if he at¬ 
tempted to land there stones and lances could reach 
the boats from the edge of the precipice He called 
hia officers about him while his fleet collected, and 
said a few encouraging woids to them , he then moved 
up the coast with the tide, apparently as far as Wal- 
mer or Deal Here the beach was open and the water 
deep near the land The Britons had followed by 
the brow of the cliff, scrambling along -with their cars 
and horses The shore was covered with them, and 
they evidently meant to fight The transpoits an- 
choied where the water was -still up to the men’s 
shoulders They were mcumbered with their arms, 
and did not like the look of what was before them 
Seeing them hesitate, Caesar sent his aimed galleys 
filled with archers and ciossbowraen to clear the ap¬ 
proach, and as the legionaiies still hesitated, an offi¬ 
cer who earned the eagle of the 10th leapt into the 
sea and bade his comrades follow if they wished to 
save their standaid They sprang ovei board with a 
general cheer The Britons rode their horses into 
the waves to meet them , and for a few minutes the 
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Romans could make no progress Boats came to 
their kelp, ■which kept back the most active of their 
opponents, and once on land they were in their own 
element The Britons galloped off, and Csesai had 
no cavalry 

A camp was then formed Some of the ships were 
left at anchor, others weie brought on shore, and were 
hauled up to the usual high-water mark Commiiis 
came in -with deputations, and peace was satisfactoiily 
arranged All went well till the fouith day, when 
the full moon brought the spring tide, of which the 
Romans had no experience and had not provided for 
it. Heavy weather came up along with it The gal¬ 
leys on the beach were floated off, the transports at 
anchor parted their cables , some weie diiven on shore, 
some out into the Channel Caesar was in leal anx¬ 
iety He had no means of proem mg a second fleet 
He had made no preparations for wintering in Britain 
The legions had come light, without tents oi baggage, 
as he meant to stay no longer than he had done m 
Geimaiiy, two or three weeks at most Skill and 
energy repaired the damage The vessels which had 
gone astray were recovered Those which were least 
injured were repaired with the materials of the rest. 
Twelve only were lost, the others were made sea¬ 
worthy 

The Bntons, as Caesar expected, had taken heart at 
the disaster They broke their agreement, and fell 
upon hrs outposts Seeing the small number of Ro¬ 
mans, they collected in force, in the hope that if they 
could destroy the first comers no moie such unwelcome 
visitors would evei arrive to trouble them A sharp 
action taught them their mistake, and after many of 
the poor creatures had been killed, they brought m 
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stagfes, and again begged for peace The equinox 
8 now coming on The weathei was again thieat- 
ng Postponing, therefore, further inquiries into 
nature of the British and their country, Caesai 
'd the first favorable opportunity, and returned, 
;hout further adventure, to Boulogne The legions 
re distributed among the Belgee, and Caesar him- 
F, who could have no rest, hastened over the Alps, 
leal with other disturbances which had broken out 
[Uyna 

The bndge over the Rhine and the invasion of a 
ntry so remote that it was scarcely be- 
^ed to exist, roused the enthusiasm at 
ne beyond the point which it had hitheito reached 
0 Roman populace was accustomed to victories, but 
se weie portents like the achievements of the old 
aigods The humbled Senate voted twenty days 
thanksgiving, and faction, contioiled by Pompey, 
i obliged to be silent 

The Illynan troubles were composed without fight- 
, and the mterval of winter was spent m prepara- 
18 for a renewal of the expedition into Britam on 
irger scale Orders had been left with the ofl&cers 
command to prepare as many transports as the 
e would allow, broader and lower m the side for 
ater convenience in loading and unloading In 
nl, Caesar returned He visited the different sta¬ 
rs, and he found that his expert legionaries, woik- 
mcessantly, had built six hundred transports and 
snty-eight armed galleys All these were finished 
L ready to be launched He directed that they 
uld collect at Boulogne as before, and in the in- 
ral he paid a visit to the north of Gaul, where 
re were riimois of fresh correspondence with the 
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Germana Danger, if danger there "was, was threat* 
ened by the Treveri, a powerful tribe atiU unbroken 
on the Moselle Caesar, however, had contrived to 
attach the leading chiefs to the Roman interest He 
found nothing to alarm him, and once more went 
down to the aea In his first venture he had been 
embarrassed by want of cavalry He was by this 
time personally acquainted with the most influential 
of the Gallic nobles He had requested them to at¬ 
tend him into Britam with their mounted retinues, 
both for service in the field and that he might keep 
these restless chiefs under his eye Among the rest 
he had not overlooked the -^duan prince, Dumnorix, 
whose mtngues had brought the Helvetii out of Switz- 
eiland, and whose treachery had created difficulty 
and neaily disaster m the first campaign Dumnonx 
had not forgotten his ambition He had affected 
penitence, and he had been treated with kindness. 
He had availed himself of the favor which had been 
shown to him to pretend to his countrymen that Cfe- 
sar had promised him the chieftainship He had peti¬ 
tioned earnestly to be excused fiom accompanying the 
expedition, and, Csesar having for this reason prob¬ 
ably the more insisted upon it, he had persuaded the 
other chiefs that Caesar meant to destroy them, and 
that if they went to Britain they would never return 
These whisperings were reported to Caesar Dura- 
norix had come to Boulogne with the rest, and he or¬ 
dered him to be watched A long westeily wind had 
prevented Caesar from embarking as soon as he had 
wished The weathei changed at last, and the troops 
were ordered on board Dumnorix shpped away in 
the confusion with a party of ^duan horse, and it 
was now certain that he had sinister intentions The 
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embarkation was suspended A detachment of cav¬ 
alry was sent in pursuit, with diiections to bring 
Dumnonx back dead or alive Dumuoiix resisted, 
and was killed 

No disturbance followed on his death. The re¬ 
maining chiefs were loyal, or wished to appear loyal, 
and further delay was unnecessary Labienus, whom 
Caesar thoroughly trusted, remained behind with thiee 
legions and two thousand horse to watch over Graul, 
and on a fine summer evening, with a light air fiom 
the south, Caesar sailed at sunset on the 20th of July 
He had five legions with him He had as many cav¬ 
alry 85 he had left with Labienus His flotilla, swol¬ 
len by volunteers, amounted to eight hundred vessels, 
small and great At suniise they were in midchan¬ 
nel, lying in a dead calm, with the cliffs of Britain 
plainly visible on their left hand The tide was flow¬ 
ing Oars were out, the legionaiies worked with 
such enthusiasm that the transports kept abreast of 
the war galleys At noon they had leached the beach 
at Deal, where this time they found no enemy to op¬ 
pose their landing, the Britons had been teiTified at 
the multitude of ships and boats in which the power 
of Rome was descending on them, and had fled into 
the m tenor The water was smooth, the disembark¬ 
ation easy A camp was drawn out and intienched, 
and SIX thousand men, with a few hundred hoise, 
were told off to guard it The fleet was left riding 
quietly at anchor, the pilots ignorant of the meaning 
of the treacherous southern air which had been so 
welcome to them, and Csesar advanced inland as fai 
as the Stour The Bntons, aftei au unsuccessful 
stand to prevent the Romans from ciossing the iiver, 
retired into the woods, where they had made them- 
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selves a foiiiress with felled trees The weak defence 
was easily stormed, the Britons were flying , the Ro¬ 
mans were pieparing to follow, when an expiesa 
came from Deal to tell Caesai that a gale had risen 
again, and the fleet was lying wrecked upon the 
shore A second accident of the same kind might 
have seemed an omen of evil, but Cmsai did not be¬ 
lieve in omens The even temperament of his mind 
was never discomposed, and at each moment he was 
able always to decide, and to do, what the moment 
required The aimy was halted He lode back him¬ 
self to the camp, to find that forty of his vessels only 
were entirely ruined The lest were injured, but not 
irreparably They were hauled up within the lines 
of the camp He selected the best mechanics out of 
the legions, he sent across to Labienus for more, and 
directed him to build fresh transports in the yards at 
Boulogne The men woiked night and day, and in 
little more than a week CsBsar was able to rejoin his 
troops and renew his march. 

The object of the invasion had been rather to se¬ 
cure the quiet of Gaul than the annexation of new 
subjects and fuither territory But it could not be 
obtained till the Romans had measured themselves 
against the Britons, and had asserted their military 
superiority The Bntons had alieady shown them¬ 
selves a fearless race, who could not be despised. 
They fought bravely from their cars and horses, re¬ 
treated rapidly when overmatched, and were found 
dangerous when pursued Encouraged by the report 
of the disaster to the fleet, Cassibelaunus, chief of 
the Cassi, whose headquaitena were at St Albans, 
had collected a oonsideiable army from both sides of 
the Thames, and was found m strength in Csesar’s 
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front when he again began to move They attacked 
218 foraging parties They set on his flanking de- 
lachments. They left their cars, and fought on foot 
[vhen they could catch an advantage, and remounted 
ind were swiftly out of the reach of the heavily 
irmed Roman infantry The Gaulish horse pursued, 
3ut did not know the country, and suffered more 
iai*m than they mflicted. Thus the British gave 
HsBsar considerable trouble, which he recoided to 
heir credit. Not a word can he found m his Com- 
nentaries to the disparagement of brave and open ad- 
'■ersaries At length he forced them into a battle, 
vhere their best warnors were killed The confed- 
sracy of tribes dissolved, and never rallied agam, and 
le pill sued his march thenceforward with little mo- 
estation He ciossed the Medway, and leached the 
fhames seemingly at Sunbury There was a foid 
heie, but the nver was still deep, the giound was 
taked, and Cassibelaunus with his own people was 
■n the othei side The legions, however, paid small 
attention to Cassibelaunus , they plunged throngh 
vith the water at their necks. The Britons dis- 
lersed, driving off their cattle, and watching his 
narch from a distance The tnbes from the eastern 
ounties made their submission, and at Caesar’s or- 
leis supplied him with com Caesar marched on to 
It Albans itself, then lying in the midst of forests 
md marshes, where the cattle, the Cassi’s only 
vealth, had been collected for secunty St Albans 
nd the cattle were taken , Cassibelaunus sued for 
leace, the days were diawing in, and Caesar, having 
10 intention of winteiing m Britain, considered he 
I ad done enough, and need go no farther He re- 
umed as he had come The Kentish men had at- 
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tacked the camp m his absence, but liad been beaten 
ofE with heavy loss The Romans had sallied out upon 
them, killed as many as they could catch, and taken 
one of their chiefs Thenceforward they had been 
left in quiet A nommal tribute, which was never 
paid, was assigned to the tribes who had submitted 
The fleet w^is in order, and all was ready for depait- 
ure The only, but unhappily too yaluable, booty 
which they had cained oS consisted of some thousands 
of prisoners These, when landed in Gaul, were dis¬ 
posed of to contiactors, to be carried to Italy and 
sold as slaves Two tups were lequired to transpoit 
the increased numbers , but the passage was accom¬ 
plished without accident, and the whole army was 
again at Boulogne 

Thus ended the expedition into Biitain It had 
been undertaken rather for effect than for mateiial 
advantage , and everything which had been aimed at 
had been gained The Gauls looked no more across 
the Channel for support of insurrections, the Ro¬ 
mans talked with admiiation for a century of the far 
land to which Caesar had borne the eagles, and no 
exploit gave him more fame with Ins con temporal les 
Nor was it without use to have solved a geographical 
problem, and to have discovered with certainty what 
the oountiy was, the white cliffs of which weie visi¬ 
ble from the shores which were now Roman territory 
Caesar durmg his stay in Britain had acquired a fairly 
accurate notion of it He knew that it was an isl¬ 
and, and he knew its dimensions and shape He 
knew that Ireland lay to the west of it, and Ireland, 
he had been told, was about half its size He had 
heard of the Isle of Man, and how it was situated 
To the extreme north above Bntam he had ascer- 
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bained that there were other islands, where in winter 
jhe sun scarcely rose aboye the hoiizon , and he had 
ibserved through accurate measmement by water- 
docks that the midsummer nights in Britain were 
ihoiter than m the south of Fiance and Italy He 
lad inquired mto the natural products of the coun- 
ry There were tin mines, he found, in parts of the 
sland, and iron m small quantities, but copper was 
mported from' the Continent The vegetation re- 
embled that of France, save that he saw no beech 
nd no spruce pine Of more consequence were the 
>eople and the distribution of them The Britons of 
he mterior he conceived to be indigenous The coast 
ras chiefly occupied by immigrants from Belgium, as 
ould be traced in the nomenclature of places The 
ountry seemed thickly inhabited The flocks and 
erds weie large , and faira buildings were frequent, 
esembling those in Gaul In Kent especially, civil- 
sation was as far advanced as on the opposite conti- 
ent The Britons proper from the interior showed 
3 wer signs of progress They did not bieak the 
round for corn , they had no manufactures, they 
ved on meat and milk, and were dressed in leather 
'hey dyed their skms blue that they might look more 
irrible They woie their hair long, and had long 
loustaches In their habits they had not risen out 
E the lowest order of savagery They had wives in 
imraon, and brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
ren, lived together with promiscuous unrestraint 
rom such a country not much was to be gained m 
le way of spoil, nor had much been expected Smce 
'icero’s conversion, his brother Quintus had joined 
'aesar, and was now attendmg him as one of his 
eutenant-generab. The brothers were m mtimate 
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coirespondence Cicero, though he watched the 
British expedition with interest, anticipated that 
Quintus would hnng nothing of value back with him 
hut slaves, and he warned his friend Atticus, who 
dealt extensively in such commodities, that the slaves 
from Britain would not be found of supenor qual¬ 
ity ^ 

1 “Bntannici belli exitus esspeotatur Constat enim, aditus insules 
esse munitoB minficis molibus Etiam illud ]am cognitnm est, neque ar¬ 
gent! sorupulum esse ullum in illii insnld., neque ullam spem prsds, nisi 
ex manciplis ex quibis nullos puto te Utteris aut musicis eruditos exspeo- 
tare" — Ad Attusum, 16 It doee not appear what Cicero meant by 
the ‘‘mlnfice moles" which guaided the approaches to Bntain, whether 
Dover Chfl or the masses of sand under water at the Qoodwins 
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The Bummer had passed o£E gloriously for the Ro¬ 
man arms The expedition to Britam had 
produced all the effects which Caesar ex¬ 
pected from it, and Gaul was outwardly calm Be¬ 
low the smooth appearance the elements of disquiet 
were silently working, and the winter was about to 
produce the most serious disaster and the sharpest 
trials which Caesar had yet experienced On his re¬ 
turn from Britam he held a council at Amiens The 
harvest had been bad, and it was found expedient, 
for their better provision, to disperse the tioops over 
a broader area than usual There were m all eight 
legions, with part of another to be disposed of, and 
they were distributed m the following order Lucius 
Roscius was placed at S^ex, m Normandy, Quintus 
Cicero at Charleroy, not far from the scene of the 
battle with the Nervii Ciceio had chosen this posi¬ 
tion for himself as peculiarly advantageous , and his 
brother speaks of Caesar’s acquiescence in the ar¬ 
rangement as a special mark of favor to himself 
Labienus was at Lavacherie, on the Ourfche, about 
seventy miles to the southeast of Cicero, and Sabi- 
nus and Cotta were at Tongres, among the Aduatuci, 
not far from Li^ge, an equal distance from him to the 
northeast Cams Fabius had a legion at St Pol, be¬ 
tween Calais and Arras , Trebonius one at Amiens, 
Marcus Crassus one at Montdidiei , Munatius Plan- 
cus one across the Oise, near Compi^gne Roscius 
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■was far of£, bat in a comparatively quiet country 
The other camps lay within a ciicle, two hundred 
miles in diametei, of which Bavay was the centre 
Amiens was at one point on the circumfeieuce Ton- 
gres, on the opposite side of it, to the northeast 
Sabiniis, being the most exposed, had, in addition to 
his legion, a few cohoits lately laised in Italy Csesar, 
having no particular business to take him over the 
Alps, lemained with Trebonius attending to general 
business His dispositions had been carefully watched 
by the Gauls Caasai, they supposed, would go away 
as usual, they even beheved that he had gone , and 
a conspiracy was formed in the north to destroy the 
legions in detail 

The mstigator of the movement was Induciomams, 
the leader of the patriot party among the Tieven, 
whose intiigues had taken Ceesai to the Moselle be- 
foie the fiist visit to Biitain At that time Inducio- 
maius had been able to do nothing , but a fairer op¬ 
portunity had arrived The overthrow of the great 
Geiman hoide had affected powerfully the semi-Teu- 
tonic populations on the left bank of the Rhine The 
Ebiiiones, a huge tube of German lace occiipymg 
the countiy between Lidge and Cologne, had given m 
their BubmiBsioii, but their stiengtli was still undi- 
mmished, and Iiiduoiomarus prevailed on then two 
chiefs, Ambioiix and Catavolcus, to attack Sabmus 
and Cotta It was midwinter The camp at Ton- 
gres w.is isolated The nearest support was seventy 
miles distant If one Roman camp was hiken, In- 
duciomariis Ctilculated that the country would rise, 
the others could be separately surrounded, and Gaul 
would be free. The plot was well hud An m- 
trenohed camp bemg difficult to storm, the confeder- 
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ates decided to begin by treachery Ambionx was 
personally known to many of the Roman officers 
He sent to Sabinus to say that he wished to commu- 
mcate with him on a mattei of the greatest conse¬ 
quence An intemew being granted, he stated that 
a general conspiracy had been formed through the 
whole of Gaul to surprise and destroy the legions 
Each station was to be attacked on the same day, 
that they might be unable to support each other 
He pretended himself to have remonstrated, but his 
tribe, he said, had been carried away by the general 
enthusiasm for liberty, and he could not keep them 
back Vast bodies of Germans had crossed the Rhine 
to ]oin in the war In two days at the furthest they 
would arrive He was under piivate obligations to 
Caesar, who had rescued his son and nephew in the 
fight with J:he Aduatuci, and out of gratitude he 
wished to save Sabmus from destruction, which was 
otherwise inevitable He urged him to escape while 
there was still time, and to 3010 either Labienus or 
Cicero, giving a solemn promise that he should not be 
molested on the road 

A council of officers was held on the receipt of this 
unwelcome information It was thought unlikely 
that the Eburones would rise by themselves It was 
probable enough, therefore, that the conspiracy was 
more extensive. Cotta, who was second in command, 
was of opinion that it would be rash and wrong to 
leave the camp without Caesar’s orders They had 
abundant provisions They could hold their own 
lines against any force which the Germans could 
bring upon them, and help would not be long in 
reacffing them It would be preposterous to take so 
g^ave a step on the advice of an enemy Sabmus un- 
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fortunately thought difEerently He had been over¬ 
cautious in Biittany, though he had afterwards re¬ 
deemed hifl fault Caesar, he persuaded himself, had 
left the country , each commander therefore must act 
on his own lesponsibility The story told by Am- 
bionx was hkely in itself The Germans were known 
to be furious at the passage of the Rhine, the destruc¬ 
tion of Anovistus, and their other defeats Gaul re¬ 
sented the loss of its independence Ambiorix was 
acting like a true fnend, and it would be madness to 
refuse his offer. Two days’ march would bring them 
to their friends If the alarm was false, they could 
return If there was to be a general insurrection, 
the legions could not be too speedily brought together 
If they waited, as Cotta advised, they would -be sur¬ 
rounded, and in the end would be starved into sur¬ 
render ^ 

Cotta was not convinced, and the majority of offi¬ 
cers supported him The first duty of a Roman 
army, he said, was obedience to orders Then busi¬ 
ness was to hold the post which had been committed 
to them, till they were otherwise directed The offi¬ 
cers were consulting in the midst of the camp, sur¬ 
rounded by the legionaries “ Have it as you wish,” 
Sabinus exclaimed, m a tone which the men could 
hear, “ I am not afraid of being killed If things 
go amiss, the troops will understand where to lay the 
blame If you allowed it they might in forty-eight 
hours be at the next quarters, facing the chances of 
war with their comrades, instead of perishmg here 
alone by swoid or hunger ” 

Neither party would give way The tioops joined 
in the discussion. They were wiUmg either to go or 
to stay, if then commanders would agree, but they 
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said that it must be one thing or the other, disputes 
would be certain ruin The discussion lasted till 
midnight Sabinus was obstinate, Cotta at last with¬ 
drew his opposition, and the fatal lesolution was 
formed to march at dawn The remaining hours of 
the night were passed by the men in collecting such 
valuables as they wished to take with them Every¬ 
thing seemed ingeniously done to increase the diffi¬ 
culty of remaining, and to add to the penis of the 
march by the exhaustion of the troops The Meuse 
lay between them and Labienus, so they had selected 
to go to Cicero at Charleroy Their course lay up 
the left bank of the little river Q-eer Trustmg to 
the promises of Ambiorix, they started m loose ordei, 
followed’ by a long tram of carts and wagons The 
Eburones lay, waitmg for them, in a large valley, two 
miles from the camp When most of the cohorts 
were entangled m the middle of the hollow, the 
enemy appealed suddenly, some in front, some on 
both sides of the valley, some behmd threatening the 
baggage Wise men, as CsBsar says, anticipate pos¬ 
sible difficulties, and decide beforehand what they 
will do if occasions anse Sabinus had foreseen noth¬ 
ing, and arranged nothing Cotta, who had expected 
what might happen, was better prepared, and did the 
best that was possible The men had scattered 
among the wagons, each to save or protect what he 
could Cotta ordered them back, bade them leave 
the carts to their fate, and form together in a ring 
He did right, Ciesar thought, but the effect was un¬ 
fortunate The troops lost heart, and the enemy 
was encouraged, knowing that the baggage would 
only be abandoned when the position was desperate 
The Eburones were under good command They did 
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not, as might have been expected, fly upon the plun¬ 
der They stood to their woik, well aware that the 
carts would not escape them They were not in 
great numbeis Caesar specially says that the Ro¬ 
mans were as numerous as they But everything 
else was against the Romans Sabinus could give no 
directions They were in a narrow meadow, with 
wooded hills on each side of them filled with enemies 
whom they could not reach When they charged, 
the light-footed barbarians ran back, when they re¬ 
tired, they closed in upon them again, and not a dart, 
an arrow, or a atone missed its mark among the 
crowded cohorts Bravely ae the Romans fought, 
they were m a trap where their courage was useless 
to them The battle lasted from dawn till the after¬ 
noon, and though they were falling fast, there was 
no flmchmg and no cowardice Caesar, who inquired 
particularly into the mmutest circumstances of the 
disaster, records by name the officers who distin¬ 
guished themselves , he mentions one whose courage 
he had marked before, who was struck down with a 
lance through his thighs, and another who was kiUed 
rescmng his son The brave Cotta was hit in the 
mouth by a stone as he was cheering on his men. 
The end came at last Sabinus, helpless and dis¬ 
tracted, caught sight of Ambiorix in the confusion, 
and sent an mterpreter to imploie him to spare the 
remainder of the axmy Ambioris answered, that 
Sabinus might come to him, if he pleased, he hoped 
he might persuade his tribe to be merciful, he prom¬ 
ised that Sabinus himself should suffer no injury. 
Sabmus asked Cotta to accompany him. Cotta said 
he would never surrender to an armed enemy, and, 
wounded as he was, he stayed with the legion. Sabi- 
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HUS, followed by the rest of the surviYing officers 
whom he ordered to attend him, proceeded to the 
spot where the chief was standing They were com¬ 
manded to lay down their arms. They obeyed, and 
were immediately killed, and with one wild yell the 
barbarians then lushed in a mass on the deserted co¬ 
horts Cotta fell, and most of the otheis with him 
The survivors, with the eagle of the legion, which 
they had still faithfully guarded, struggled back in 
the dusk to theix deseited camp The standaid- 
bearer, surrounded by enemies, reached the fosse, 
flung the eagle over the rampart, and fell with the 
last effort. Those that weie left fought on till night, 
and then, seeing that hope was gone, died like Ro¬ 
mans on each other’s swords — a signal illustration 
of the Roman greatness of mind, which had died out 
among the degenerate patricians, but was hving in all 
its force in Csesar’s legions A few stragglers, who 
had been cut off during the battle fiom their com¬ 
rades, escaped in the night through the woods, and 
earned the news to Labienus Cicero, at Charleroy, 
was left in ignorance The roads were beset, and no 
messenger could reach him 

Induciomarus understood his countrymen The 
conspiracy with which he had fnghtened Sabinus had 
not as yet extended beyond a few northern chiefs, 
but the success of Ambiorix pioduced the effect 
which he desired As soon as it was known that two 
Roman generals had been cut off, the remnants of the 
Aduatuci and the Nervii were in arms for their own 
revenge The smaller tribes along the Meuse and 
Sambre rose with them, and Cicero, taken by sur¬ 
prise, found himselE surrounded before he had a 
thought of danger The Gauls, knowing that their 
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Gtances depended on the capture oi tne second camp 
before assistance could airive, flung themselves so 
desperately on the intrenchments that the legionaries 
were barely able to repel the first assault The as¬ 
sailants were driven back at last, and Cicero dis¬ 
patched messengers to Caesai to Amiens, to give him 
notice of the rising , but not a man was able to pene¬ 
trate through the multitude of enemies which now 
swarmed m the woods The troops worked gallantly, 
strengthening the weak points of their fortifications 
In one night they raised a hundred and twenty tow¬ 
ers on their walla Again the Gauls tried a storm, 
and, though they failed a second time, they left the 
garrison no rest either by day or night There was 
no leisure for sleep , not a hand could be spared from 
the lines to care for the sick or wounded Cicero 
was in bad health, but he clung to his work till the 
men earned him by force to his tent and obliged him 
to he down The first suiprise not having succeeded, 
the Nervian chiefs, who knew Cicero, desired a par¬ 
ley They told the same story which Ambiorix had 
told, that the Germans had ciossed the Rhme, and 
that all Gaul was in arms They informed him of 
the destruction of Sabinus, they warned him that 
the same fate was hanging over himself, and that his 
only hope was m surrender. They did not wish, 
they said, to hurt either him or the Roman people, 
he and his troops would be free to go where they 
pleased, but they were determmed to prevent the 
legions fiom quartenng themselves permanently m 
their country 

There was but one Sabmus in the Roman army. 
Cicero answered with a spirit worthy of his country, 
that Romans accepted no conditions from enemies in 
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arms. The Gauls might, if they pleased, send a dep¬ 
utation to Caesar, and hear what he would say to 
them For himself, he had no authority to listen to 
them Foice and treachery being alike unavailing, 
they resolved to starve Cicero out They had 
watched the Roman strategy They had seen and 
felt the value of the mtrenchments They made a 
bank and ditch all round the camp, and, though they 
had no tools but their swords with which to dig turf 
and cut trees, so many there were of them that the 
work was completed in three hours ^ Having thus 
pinned the Romans m, they slung red-hot balls and 
flung darts carrying hghted straw over the rampaits 
of the camp on the thatched roofs of the soldiers’ 
huts The wind was high, the fire spread, and 
amidst the smoke and the blaze the Gauls again 
lushed on from all sides to the assault Roman disci¬ 
pline was never more severely tiied, and never showed 
its excellence more signally The houses and stoies 
of the soldiers were in flames behind them The 
enemy were pressmg on the walls in front, covered 
by a storm of javelins and stones and arrows, but 
not a man left his post to save his propei ty or to ex¬ 
tinguish the fire They fought as they stood, strik¬ 
ing down rank after rank of the Gauls, who still 
crowded on, trampling on the bodies of their com¬ 
panions, as the foremost lines fell dead into the ditch 
Such as reached the wall nevei left it alive, foi they 
were driven forward by the throng behmd on the 
swords of the legionaries Thousands of them had 
fallen before, in desperation, they diew back at last 

1 CeBsar says their trenches were fifteen miles long This is, perhaps, a 
mistake of the transcriber A Boman camp did not nsnally cover more 
than a few acres 
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But Cicero’s situation was almost desperate too 
The huts weie destroyed The majority of the men 
were wounded, and those able to bear arms were daily 
growing weaker in number Caesar was 120 miles 
distant, and no word had reached him of the danger 
Messengers were again sent off, but they were caught 
one after another, and weie tortured to death in front 
of the ramparts, and the boldest men shrank from 
risking their hves on so hopeless an enterprise At 
length a Neman slave was found to make another 
adventure. He was a Gaul, and could easily disguise 
himself A letter to Caesar was inclosed in the shaft 
of his javehn He ghded out of the camp in the dark, 
passed undetected among the enemies as one of them¬ 
selves, and, escaping from their Imes, made his way 
to Amiens 

Swiftness of movement was Caesar’s distmguishing 
excellence The legions were kept ready to maxch at 
an hour’s notice He sent an order to Crassus to join 
him instantly from Montdidier He sent to Fabius 
at St Pol to meet him at Airas He wrote to Labi- 
enus, tellmg him the situation, and leaving him to 
his discretion to advance or to remain on his guard at 
Lavacherie, as might seem most piudent. Not carmg 
to wait for the rest of his ai-my, and leaving Crassus 
to take care of Amiens, he started himself, the morn¬ 
ing after the information reached him, with Treboni- 
ua’s legion to Cicero’s rehef Fabius joined him, as he 
had been directed, at Arras He had hoped for La- 
bienus’s presence also , but Labienus sent to say that 
he was surrounded by the Treveri, and dared not stir 
Caesar approved hia hesitation, and with but two le¬ 
gions, amounting in all to only 7,000 men, he hurried 
forward to the Nervian border. Learning that Cicero 
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was still holding out, he wrote a letter to him m 
Greek, that it might be unmtelhgible if intercepted, 
to teU him that help was near A Gaul earned the 
letter, and fastened it by a Ime to his javelin, which 
he flung over Cicero’s rampart The javelin stuck m 
the side of one of the towers, and was unobserved for 
several days The besiegeis were better informed 
They leaint that Caesar was at hand, that he had but 
a handful of men with him By that time their own 
numbers had risen to 60,000, and, leaving Cicero to be 
dealt with at leisure, they moved off to envelope and 
destroy their great enemy Caesar was well served 
by spies He knew that Cicero was no longer in im¬ 
mediate danger, and there was thus no occasion for 
him to risk a battle at a disadvantage to relieve him 
When he found the Gauls near him, he encamped, 
drawing his lines as narrowly as he could, that from 
the small show which he made they might imagine 
his troops to be even fewer than they were He in¬ 
vited attack by an ostentation of timidity, and havmg 
tempted the Gauls to become the assailants, he flung 
open his gates, rushed out upon them with his whole 
force, and all but annihilated them The patriot 
army was broken to pieces, and the unfortunate Ner- 
vii and Aduatuci never rallied from this second blow. 
Caesar could then go at his leisure to Ciceio and his 
comrades, who had fought so nobly against such des¬ 
perate odds In every ten men he found that there 
was but one unwounded He mquired with minute 
curiosity mto every detail of the siege In a general 
address he thanked Cicero and the whole legion He 
thanked the officers man by man for then gallantry 
and fidehty Now for the first time (and that he 
could have remamed ignorant of it so long speaks for 
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the passionate unanimity with which the Gauls had 
nsen) he learnt from prisoners the fate of Sabinus 
He did not underrate the greatness of the catastrophe 
The soldiers in the army he trusted always as friends 
and comrades in arms, and the loss of so many of 
them was as personally grievous to him as the effects 
of it might he politically mischievous He made it 
the subject of a second speech to his own and to Cic¬ 
ero’s tioops, but he spoke to encourage and to console 
A serious misfortune had happened, he said, through 
the fault of one of his generals, but it must be borne 
with equanimity, and had already been heroically ex¬ 
piated The meeting with Cicero must have been an 
interesting one He and the two Ciceros had been 
friends and companions in youth It would have 
been well if Maicus Tullius could have remembered 
in the coming years the personal exertion with which 
CsBsar had rescued a biothei to whom he was so 
warmly attached 

Commumcations among the Gauls were feverishly 
rapid While the Nervii were attacking Ciceio, In- 
duciomarus and the Tieveri had surrounded Labienus 
at Lavacherie Caesar had enteied Cicero’s camp at 
three o’clock m the afternoon The news reached 
Induciomarus before midnight, and he had disap¬ 
peared by the morning Caesar returned to Amiens, 
but the whole country was now in a state of excite¬ 
ment He had intended to go to Italy, but he aban¬ 
doned all thoughts of departure RuraorS came of 
messengers hurrying to and fro, of meetings at night 
in lonely places, of confederacies among the patriots 
Even Brittany was growing uneasy, a force had been 
collected to attack Roscius, though it had dispersed 
after the rehef of Cicero Csesar again summoned 
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the chiefs to come to him, and between threats and 
enconiagements succeeded in preventing a general ris¬ 
ing But the tribes on the upper Seine broke into 
disturbance. The JEdui and the Remi alone le- 
mained really loyal, and it was evident that only a 
leader was wanted to raise the whole of Gaul Cae¬ 
sar himself admitted that nothing could be more nat¬ 
ural The more high-spirited of the Gauls were mis¬ 
erable to see that their countrymen had so lost conceit 
of themselves as to submit wiUmgly to the Roman 
rule 

Induciomarus was busy all the winter, soliciting 
help from the Germans, and promising money and 
lands The Germans had had enough of fighting the 
Romans, and, as long as their own mdepeudence was 
not threatened, were disinclined to move, but Indu- 
ciomaruB, nothing daunted, gathered volunteeis on all 
sides His camp became aiallying point for disaffec¬ 
tion Envoys came privately to him fiom distant 
tribes He, too, held his rival council, and a fiesh 
attack on the camp of Labiemis was to be the first 
step m a general war Labienns, well mformed of 
what was going on, watched him quietly from his m- 
trenchments When the Gauls appioached, he af¬ 
fected fear, as Csesar had done, and he secretly formed 
a body of cavalry, of whose existence they had no 
suspicion Induciomarus became careless Day after 
day he rode round the intrenchments, insulting the 
Romans as cowaids, and his men flinging their ]ave- 
1ms over the walls Labienns remained passive, till 
one evening, when, after one of these displays, the 
loose bands of the Gauls had scatteied, he sent his 
horse out suddenly with orders to fight neither with 
small nor great, save with Induciomarus only, and 
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promising a reward for his head Fortune favored 
him Induciomarus was overtaken and killed in a 
ford of the Ourthe, and for the moment the agitation 
was cooled down But the impression which had 
been excited by the destruction of Sabinus was still 
telling through the country Caesar expected fresh 
trouble in the coming summer, and spent the rest of 
the wmter and spring in preparing for a new strug¬ 
gle Future peace depended on convincing the Gauls 
of the inexhaustible resources of Italy, on showing 
them that any loss which might be inflicted could be 
immediately repaired, and that the army could and 
would be maintained in whatevei strength might be 
necessary to coerce them He raised two fresh le¬ 
gions in his own province. Porapey had formed a 
legion in the north of Italy, within Caasar’s bounda¬ 
ries, for service in Spain Caesar requested Pompey 
to lend him this legion for immediate puiposes, and 
Pompey, who was still on good terms with Caesar, 
recognized the importance of the occasion, and con¬ 
sented without difficulty 

Thus amply leinforced, Caesar, before the grass had 
begun to glow, took the field against the tribes which 
were openly disaffected The first business was to 
punish the Belgians, who had attacked Cicero He 
fell suddenly on the Nervii with four legions, seized 
then cattle, wasted their country, and earned off 
thousands of them to be sold into slaveiy Return¬ 
ing to Amiens, he again called the chiefs about him, 
and, the Seine tribes refusing to put in an appeal ance, 
he tiansfeired the council to Pans, and, advancing 
by rapid marches, he bi ought the Senones and Car- 
nutes to pray for paidon ^ He then turned on the 

1 People about Sens, Melon, and Chartres 
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Treven and their alhes, who, under Ambiorrs, had 
destroyed Sabinus. Leaving Labienus with the addi¬ 
tional legions to check the Treven, he went himself 
into Flandeis, where Ambiorix was hiding among the 
nvers and marshes He threw bridges over the dykes, 
burnt the villages, and earned ofE an enormous spoil, 
of cattle and, alas 1 of men To favor and ennch the 
tnbes that submitted after a fiist defeat, to depopu¬ 
late the determmately rebeUious by seizing and sell¬ 
ing as slaves those who had forfeited a right to his 
protection, was his uniform and, as the event proved, 
entirely successful pobey The persuasions of the 
Treven had failed with the nearer German tribes, 
but some of the Suevi, who had never seen ,the Ro¬ 
mans, weie tempted to adventure over and try their 
fortunes , and the Treven were waiting for them, to 
set on Labienus, in Caasai’s absence Labienus went 
m search of the Treven, tempted them into 
an engagement by a feigned flight, killed 
many of them, and filled his camp with pnsoners 
Their German allies retreated agam across the river, 
and the patriot chiefs, who had gone with Inducio- 
marus, concealed themselves in the forests of West¬ 
phalia Caasar thought it desirable to renew the ad¬ 
monition which he had given the Geimans two years 
before, and again threw a bndge over the Rhine at the 
same place where he had made the fiist, but a little 
higher up the stream Experience made the construc¬ 
tion more easy The bndge was begun and fimshed 
in a few days, but this tune the labor was thrown away 
The operation itself lost its impressiveness by repeti¬ 
tion, and the barrenness of practical results was more 
evident than before The Sueves, who had gone home, 
were far away in the mtenor *To lead the heavily 
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armed legions in pursuit of wild light-footed marau¬ 
der s, who had not a town which could be burned, or a 
field of corn which could be cut for food, was to waste 
then strength to no purpose, and to prove still more 
plainly that in their own forests they were beyond the 
reach of vengeance Csesar drew back again, after a 
brief visit to his allies the Ubii, cut two hundred feet 
of the bridge on the German side, and leaving the rest 
standing with a guaid to defend it, he vrent in search 
of Ambiorix, who had as yet eluded him, in the Ar¬ 
dennes Ambiorix had added treachery to insurrec¬ 
tion, and as long as he was free and unpunished the 
massacred legion had not been fully avenged Csesar 
was particularly anxious to catch him, and once bad 
found the nest warm which Ambiorix had left but a 
few moments before 

In the pursuit he came again to Tongres, to the 
fatal camp which Sabinus had deserted and m which 
the last of the legionaries had killed each other, rather 
than degrade the Roman name by allowing themselves 
to be captured The spot was fated, and narrowly 
escaped being the scene of a second catastrophe as 
frightful as the first The intrenchmenta weie stand¬ 
ing as they were left, ready to be occupied Csesar, 
finding himself incumbered by his heavy baggage in 
the pursuit of Ambiorix, decided to leave it there with 
Q,uintus Cicero and the 14th legion He was going 
himself to scour Brabant and East Flanders as far as 
the Scheldt In seven days he promised to return, 
and meanwhile he gave Cicero strict directions to 
keep the legion within the lines, and not to allow any 
of the men to sti ay It happened that after Csesar 
recrossed the Rhine two thousand German horse had 
followed m bravado, and were then plundering be- 
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tween Tongres and the nver Heanng that there 
was a rich booty in the camp, that Csesar was away, 
and only a small party had been left to guard it, they 
decided to try to take the place by a sudden stroke 
Cicero, seeing no sign of an enemy, had permitted 
his men to disperse in foraging parties The Ger¬ 
mans were on them before they could recover their 
intrenchments, and they had to form at a distance 
and defend themselves as they could The gates of 
the camp were open, and the enemy were actually 
inside before the few maniples who were left there 
were able to collect and resist them Fortunately 
SextiuB Baculus, the same officer who had so brill¬ 
iantly distinguished himself in the battle with the 
Neivii, and had since been badly wounded, was lying 
sick 111 his tent, where he had been for five days, un¬ 
able to touch food Hearing the disturbance, Bacu¬ 
lus sprang out, snatched a swoid, rallied such men as 
he could find, and checked the attack foi a few min¬ 
utes Other officers rushed to his help, and the le¬ 
gionaries having their centurions with them recovered 
their steadiness Sextius Baculus was again severely 
hurt, and famted, but he was earned off m safety 
Some of the cohorts who were outside, and had been 
for a time cut off, made their way mto the camp to 
]oin the defenders, and the Germans who had come 
without any fixed purpose, merely for plunder, gave 
way and galloped off again They left the Romans, 
however, still m the utmost consternation The scene 
and the associations of it suggested the most gloomy 
anticipations They thought that German cavalry 
could never be so far fiom the Rhine, unless their 
countrymen were invading in force behind them 
CsBsar, it was supposed, must have been surprised 
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and destroyed, and they and every Roman in Gaul 
would soon share the same fate Brave aa they were, 
the Roman soldiers seem to have been curiously lia¬ 
ble to panics of this kind The faith with which they 
relied upon their geneial avenged itself through the 
completeness with which they were accustomed to 
depend upon him He returned on the day which 
he had fixed, and not unnaturally was displeased at 
the disregard of his orders He did not, or does not 
in hiB Commentaries, piofessedly blame Cicero But 
the Ciceros perhaps resented the loss of confidence 
which one of them had brought upon himself Quin¬ 
tus Cicero cooled in his zeal, and afterwards amused 
the leisure of his wmter quarters with composing 
worthless draiqas 

Ambiorix had again escaped, and was never taken. 
The punishment fell on his tribe The Ebuiones 
were completely rooted out The turn of the Car- 
nutes and Senones came next. The people them¬ 
selves were spaied, but their leader, a chief named 
Acco, who was found to have instigated the revolt, 
was airested and executed Again the whole of Gaul 
settled into seeming qmet, and Caesar went to Italy, 
where the political frenzy was now boiling over 
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The conference at Lucca and the Senate’s indif- 
erence had determined Cicero to throw ^ ^ g 55 
ns lot with the trimmers He had lemon- 
trated with Pompey on the imprudence of piolong- 
ng Caesar’s command Pompey, he thought, would 
ind out in time that he had made Csesai too strong 
or him, but Pompey had refused to listen, and 
Dicero had concluded that he must consider Ins own 
nterests His brother Quintus ]Oiiied the army in 
jraul to take part m the invasion of Biitain, and to 
ihare the dangers and the honois of the wintei which 
oUowed it Cicero himself began a warm corre- 
ipondence with Caesar, and through Qumtus sent con- 
inued messages to him Literatuie was a neutial 
rround on which he could approach his pohtical 
memy without too open discredit, and he com ted 
jagerly the appioval of a cntic whSse literaiy genius 
le esteemed as highly as his own Men of genuine 
ibihty are rarely vain of what they can do leally 
veil Cicero admired himself as a statesman with 
he most unbounded enthusiasm He was proud of 
ns verses, which were hopelessly commonplace In 
he art in which he was without a rival he was 
nodest and diflGldent He sent his various writings 
or Caesar’s ]udgment “ Like the travellei who has 
iverslept himself,” he said, “yet by extraoidinary 
exertions reaches his goal sooner than if he had been 
earher on the road, I will follow youi advice and 
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court this man. I have been asleep too long I will 
correct my slowness with my speed, and as you say 
he approves my verses, I shall travel not with a com¬ 
mon carriage, but with a four-in-hand of poetry ” ^ 

“ What does Csesar say of my poems ? ” he wrote 
agam “ He tells me in one of his letters that he has 
never read better Greek At one place he writes 
^advfxw-epa. (somewhat careless) That is his word 
Tell me the truth, Was it the matter which did uot 
please him, or the style ? ” “ Do not be afraid,” he 

added with candid simplicity , “ I shall not think a 
hair the worse of myself ” ^ 

His affairs were still in disorder Cassar had now 
large sums at his disposition Cicero gave the high¬ 
est proof of the sincerity of his conversion by accept- 
mg money from him “ You say,” he observed in 
another letter, “ that Cassar shows every day more 
maiks of his affection for you It gives me infimte 
pleasure I can have no second thoughts m Caesar’s 
affairs I act on conviction, and am doing but my 
duty , but I am inflamed with love for him ” ^ 

With Pompey and Crassus Cicero seemed equally 
familiar When their consulship was over, their prov- 
mces were assigned as had been determined Pom¬ 
pey had Spain, with six legions He remained him¬ 
self at Rome, sending lieutenants m charge of them 
Crassus aspired to equal the glory of his colleagues 
in the open fleld He had gained some success in 
the war with the slaves which persuaded him that he 
too could be a conqueror, and knowing as much of 

1 Ad Qmntum Fratrem, u 15 

2 “ Ego enim ne pilo quidem niinufi me amabo’’ — Ibid li 16 Other 
editions read "te ” 

0 “Yideor id ]ndicio facere ]am euim debeo aed amore aum incen 
auB ” — Und lu 1 
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oreign campaigning as tlie clerks in his factories, he 
ntended to use Syria as a base of operations against 
die Parthians, and to es±end the frontier to the In- 
lus The Senate had murmured, but Cicero had 
lassionately defended Crassus, ^ and as if to show 
Dublicly how entirely he had now devoted himself to 
be cause of the “ Dynasts,” he mvited Crassus to 
line with him the day before his departure for the 
Sast 

The position was not wholly pleasant to Cicero. 

‘ Self-respect m speech, liberty in choosing the course 
vhich we will puisue, is all gone,” he wrote to Len- 
julus Spinther — “ gone not more from me than 
Tom us all We must assent, as a matter of course, 
jO what a few men say, or we must differ from them 
CO no purpose — The relations of the Senate, of the 
3ourta of ]iistice, nay, of the whole commonwealth, 
ire changed —The consular dignity of a firm and 
sourageous statesman can no longer be thought of 
It has been lost by the folly of those who estranged 
from the Senate the compact order of the Eqmtes 
and a very distinguished man (Cmsai).”^ And 
again “We must go with the times Those who 
have played a great part m public life have never 
been able to adhere to the same views on all occa¬ 
sions The art of navigation hes in tnmmmg to the 
stonn When you can reach your harbor by alter- 
mg your course, it is a folly to persevere m struggling 
against the wind Were I entirely free I should still 
act as I am domg, and when I am invited to my 
present attitude by the kindness of one set of men, 
and am driven to it by the mjunous conduct of the 

1 Ad Grassum Ad Famihares, v 8 

2 Ad Lentnlum Ad Fam i 8 

ai 
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other, I am content to do what I conceive will con¬ 
duce at once to my own advantage and the welfare 
of the State — Caesar’s influence is enormous His 
wealth IB vast I have the use of both, as if they 
weie my own Nor could I have crushed the con¬ 
spiracy of a set of villains to ruin me, unless, in ad¬ 
dition to the defences which I always possessed, I had 
secured the good-wiU of the men in power ” ^ 

Cicero’s conscience could not have been easy when 
^ ^ ^ he was driven to such laborious apologies 
He spoke often of mtendmg to withdraw 
into his family, and devoting his time entiiely to ht- 
eiature , but he could not brmg himself to leave the 
political ferment, and he was possessed besides with 
a passionate desire to revenge himself on those who 
had injured him An opportunity seemed to present 
itself The persons whom he hated most, after 
Clodius, were the two consuls Gabinius and Piso, who 
had permitted his exile They had both conducted 
themselves abominably in the provinces, which they 
had bought, he said, at the price of his blood Piso 
had been sent to Macedonia, where he had allowed 
his army to perish by disease and neglect The fron¬ 
tiers had been overrun with biigauds, and the out¬ 
cries of his subjects had been audible even in Rome 
against his tyranny and incapacity Gabmius, in 
Syria, had been moie ambitious, and had exposed 
himself to an indignation more violent because more 
interested At a hint from Pompey, he had restored 
Ptolemy to Egypt on his own authority and without 
waiting for the Senate’s sanction, and he had snatched 
for himself the prize for which the chiefs of the 
Senate had been contending He had broken the 
1 Ad Lentuliim Ad Fam i 9 
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law by leading his legions over the frontier He had 
defeated the feeble Alexandrians, and the gratified 
Ptolemy had rewaided him with the prodigious sum 
of ten thousand talents — a million and a half of 
English, money While he thus enriched himself he 
had initated the knights, who might otherwise have 
suppoitedhim, by quarrelling with the Syrian revenue 
fanners, and, according to popular scandal, he had 
plundered the province worse than it had been 
plundered even by the pirates 

When so fair a chance was thrown in his way, 
Cicero would have been more than human if he had 
not availed Inmself of it He moved in the Senate 
for the recall of the two offenders, and in the finest 
of his speeches he laid bare their reputed iniquities 
His position was a dehcate one — because the sena- 
tonal party, could they have had their way, would 
have recalled Cscsar also Gabinius was Pompey’s 
favorite, and Piso was Csesar’s father-m-law Cicero 
had no intention of quarrelhng with Caesar, between 
his invectives, therefore, he was caieful to interweave 
the most elaborate compliments to the conqueror of 
Gaul He dwelt with extraordinary clearness on the 
value of Caesar’s achievements The conquest of Gaul, 
he said, was not the annexation of a province It 
was the dispersion of a cloud which had threatened 
Italy from the days of Brennus To recall Csesar 
would be madness He vnshed to remain only to 
complete his work, the more honor to him that he 
was willing to let the laurels fade which were wait¬ 
ing for him at Rome, before he returned to wear 
them. There were persons who would brmg him 
back, because they did not love him They would 
brmg him back only to enjoy a tniimph. Gaul had 
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been the single danger to the Empire Nature had 
fortified Italy by the Alps The mountain bamer 
alone had allowed Rome to grow to its present great¬ 
ness, but the Alps might now sink into the earth 
Italy had no more to fear ^ 

The orator perhaps hoped that so splendid a vmdi- 
cation of CsBsar in the midst of his worst enemies 
might have purchased pardon for his onslaught on 
the baser members of the “ Dynastic ” faction He 
found himself mistaken His eagerness to revenge 
hiB personal wrongs compelled him to drmk the bit¬ 
terest cup of humihation which had yet been offered 
to him He gamed his immediate purpose The two 
goveinors were recalled in disgrace, and Gabinius 
was impeached under the new Juhan law for having 
restored Ptolemy without orders, and for the corrupt 
administration of his province Cicero would natu¬ 
rally have conducted the prosecution, but pleasure 
of some kind was laid on, which compelled him to 
stand aside. The result of the trial on the first of 
the two mdictments was another of those mockeries 
of justice which made the Roman law courts the jest 
of mankind Pompey threw his shield over his in- 
stiument He used his mfluence freely. The Egyp¬ 
tian spoils furnished a fund to corrupt the judges 
The speech for the prosecution was so weak as to in¬ 
vite a failure, and Gabmius was acquitted by a major¬ 
ity of purchased votes “ Tou ask me how I endure 
such things,” Cicero bitterly wrote, in telhng the 
story to Atticus, “ well enough, by Hercules, and I 
am entirely pleased with myself We have lost, my 
fnend, not only the juice and blood, but even the 
color and shape, of a Commonwealth. No decent 

1 De Promsuaii Consulanbus 
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constitution exists, in which I can tahe a part How 
can you put up with such a state of things ? you will 
say Excellently well I recollect how public affairs 
went a while ago, when I was myself in oflSce, and 
how grateful people were to me I am not distressed 
now, that the power is with a single man Those are 
miserable who could not bear to see me successful. I 
find much to console me ” ^ “ Gabmius is acquitted,” 
he wrote to his brother —“The veidict is so infa¬ 
mous that it IS thought he will be convicted on the 
other charge, but, as you perceive, the constitution 
the Senate, the courts, aie all nought There is no 
honor in any one of us — Some persons, Sallust among 
them, say that I ought to have piosecuted him I to 
nsk my credit with such a jury 1 what if I had acted, 
and he had escaped tlienl but other motives mflu- 
enced me Pompey would have made a personal 
quarrel of it with me He would have come into 
the city 2 — He would have taken up with Clodius 
agam I know that I was wise, and I hope that you 
agree with me I owe Pompey nothing, and he owes 
much to me, but in public matteis (not to put it 
more strongly) he has not allowed me to oppose him, 
and when I was flemishing and he was less powerful 
than he is now, he let me see what he could do Now 
when I am not even ambitious of power, and the con¬ 
stitution IS broken down, and Pompey is omnipotent, 
why should I contend with him ? Then, says Sallust, 
I ought to have pleased Pompey by defendmg Gabm¬ 
ius, as he was anxious that I should A nice fnend 
Sallust, who would have me push myself into danger¬ 
ous quarrels, or covei myself with eternal infamy 1 ” ® 

1 To AtUaia, iv 16 

2 Pompey, as proconsul with a proviace, was residing outside the walls 

* Ad Quintum Fratrsm, m 4 
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Unhappy Cicero, wishing to act honorably, but 
without manlmesB to face the consequences 1 He 
knew that it would be infamous for him to defend 
Gabinius, yet at the second trial Cicero, who had led 
the attack on him in the Senate, and had heaped in¬ 
vectives on him, the most bitter which he ever uttered 
against man, neveitheless actually did defend Gabiu- 
lus Perhaps he consoled himself with the certainty 
that hiB eloquence would be in vam, and that his ex¬ 
traordinary client this time could not escape convic¬ 
tion Any way, he appeared at the bar as Gabinius’s 
counsel The Syrian revenue farmers were present, 
open-mouthed with their accusations _ Gabinius was 
condemned, stripped of hia spoils, and sent into ban¬ 
ishment Ciceio was left with his shame Nor was 
this the worst There were still some diegs in the 
cup, which he was forced to dram Pubhus Vatimus 
was a pi eminent leader of the military democratic 
party, and had often come in collision with Cicero 
He had been tribune when Caesar was consul, and had 
stood by him against the Senate and Bibulus He 
had served m Gaul in Caesar’s first campaigns, and 
had returned to Pome, at Caesar’s instance, to enter 
for higher office He had carried the piaetorship 
agamst Cato, and Cicero in one of his speeches had 
painted him as another Clodius or Catiline When 
the praetorship was expired, he was prosecuted for cor¬ 
ruption , and Cicero was once more compelled to ap¬ 
pear on the other side, and defend him, as he had 
done Gabinius Caesar and Pompey, wishing, per¬ 
haps, to break completely into harness the biilliant 
but still half unmanageable orator, had so ordered, 
and Cicero had complied He was ashamed, but he 
had still hiB points of satisfaction It was a matter 
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of course that, as an advocate, he must piaise the man 
whom, a year befoie, he had spattered with ignommy; 
but he had the pleasure of feeling that he was reveng¬ 
ing himself on his conservative allies, who led the 
pioseciition “ Why I piaised Vatimus,” he wrote 
to Lentulus, “ I must beg you not to ask either m the 
case of this or of any other criminal I put it to the 
judges, that since certain noble lords, my good friends, 
were too fond of my adversary (Clodius), and m the 
Senate would gp apart with him under my own eyes, 
and would tieat him with warmest affection, they 
must allow me to have my Publius (Vatmius), since 
they had theirs (Clodius), and give them a gentle 
stab m return for their cuts at me ” ^ Vatinius was ac¬ 
quitted Cicero was very miseiable “ Gods and men 
approved,” he said, but his own conscience condemned 
him, and at this time his one consolation, real or pre¬ 
tended, was the friendship of Csesar “ Caesar’s affec¬ 
tionate letters,” he told his brother, “are my only 
pleasure, I attach little consequence to his promises, 
I do not thirst for honois, or regret my past glory I 
value more the continuance of his good-will than the 
prospect of anything which he may do for me I am 
withdrawing from public affairs, and giving myself 
to literature But I am' broken-hearted, my dear 
brother , — I am broken-hearted that the constitution 
13 gone, that the courts of law are naught and that 
now at my time of life, when I ought to be leading 
with authority in the Senate, I must be either busy 
in the Forum pleading, or occupymg myself with my 
books at home The ambition of my boyhood — 

Aye to be flret, and chief among my peers — 

IB all departed Of my enemies, I have left some un- 
1 Ad FamtlutreB, i 0 
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aBsailed, and some I even defend Not only I may 
not think as I like, but I may not hate as I like,^ and 
Caesai is the only person who loves me as I should 
wish to be loved, or, as some think, who desiies to 
love me ” ^ 

The position was the more piteous, because Cicero 
could not tell how events would fall out after all 
CrasBUs was m the East, with uncertain prospects 
there Cmsar was in the midst of a dangerous war, 
and might be killed or might die Pompey was but 
a weak vessel, a distinguished soldier, perhaps, but 
without the intellect or the resolution to control a 
proud, resentful, and supremely unscrupulous aristoc¬ 
racy In spite of Csesar’s victories, his most enven¬ 
omed enemy, Domitius Ahenobarbus, had succeeded 
after aU in carrying one of the consulships for the 
year 54 The popular party had seemed the other, 
mdeed, but they had returned Appius Claudius, 
Clodius’s brother, and this was but a poor consola¬ 
tion In the yeai that was to follow, the conservar 
tives had bribed to an extent which astomshed the 
most cynical observers Each season the elections 
were growing more corrupt, but the proceedings on 
both sides m the fall of 54 were the most audacious 
that had ever been known, the two reigning consuls 
taking part, and encouraging and assisting m scan¬ 
dalous bargams “ All the candidates have bribed,” 
wrote Cicero, “ but they will be aU acquitted, and 
no one will ever be found guilty again The two 
consuls are branded with infamy ” Memmius, the 
popular competitor, at Pompey’s instance, exposed m 

1 " Meam non modo animum, sed ne odium (^nidem esae liberum ” — Ad 
Qmidium Frairem, ui 5 

2 See the atory m a letter to Atticua, lib iv 16-17 
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the Senate an arrangement which the consuls had 
entered into to secure the returns The ^ ^ ^ 
names and signatures were produced The 
scandal was monstious, and could not be denied 
The better kind of men began to speak of a Dicta¬ 
torship as the only remedy, and although the two 
conservative candidates were declared elected for 53, 
and were allowed to enter on their offices, there was 
a general feehng that a crisis had arrived, and that 
a great catastrophe could not be very far off The 
form which it might assume was the problem of the 
hour 

Cicero, speakmg two years before on the broad 
conditions of his time, had used these remarkable 
words “ No issue can be anticipated from discords 
among the leading men, except either universal rmn, 
or the rule of a conqueror, oi a monarchy. There 
exists at present an unconcealed hatred implanted 
and fastened into the minds of our leading pohti- 
cianp They are at issue among themselves. Op- 
poitunities are caught for mutual injury Those 
who are in the second rank watch for the chances of 
the time Those who might do better are afraid of 
the words and designs of their enemies ” ^ 

The discord had been suspended, and the intiigues 
temporarily checked, by the combination of Caesar 
and Pompey with Crassus, the chief of the moneyed 
commoners Two men of equal military reputation, 
and one of them from his greatei age and older serv¬ 
ices expectmg and claimmg piecedency, do not easily 
work together For Pompey to witness the rising 
glory of Caesar, and to feel in his own person the su¬ 
perior ascendency of Caesar’s character, without an 

1 J)e HaTuspwum Beg^onsu 
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emotion of jealousy, would have demanded a degree 
of virtue which few men have ever possessed They 
had been united so far by identity of conviction, by 
a military detestation of anaichy, by a common in- 
teiest in wiinging justice from the Senate for the 
uiiny and people, by a pride,in the greatness of their 
countiy, which they were determined to uphold 
These motives, howevei, might not long have borne 
the strain but foi other ties, which had cemented 
then union Pompey had married CEBsar’s daughter, 
to whom he was passionately attached , and the per¬ 
sonal competition between them was neuti ahzed by 
the thud element of the capitalist party represented 
by Crassus, which if they quarielled would secure 
the siipiemacy of the faction to which Crassus at¬ 
tached himself Theie was no jealousy on Caesar s 
pait There was no occasion for it Caesar’s fame 
was rising Pompey had added nothmg to his past 
distinctions, and the glory pales which does not grow 
111 lustie. No man who had once been the single ob¬ 
ject of admiration, who had tasted the delight of 
being the first in the eyes of his countrymen, could 
find himself compelled to shaie their applause with a 
younger rival without experiencing a pang So far 
Pompey had borne the trial well He was, on the 
whole, notwithstanding the Egyptian scandal, honor- 
.ible and constitutionally disinterested He was im- 
ineasurably superior to the fanatic Cato, to the shifty 
Ciceio, 01 the proud and worthless leaders of the sen- 
atoii.il ohgaichy Had the circumstances remained 
unchanged, the seventy of the situation might have 
been o'veicome But two misfortunes coming near 
upon one another broke the ties of family connection, 
and by destroying the balance of parties laid Pom 
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pey open to the temptation of patiician intrigae In 
the year 64 Caesar’s great mother Aurelia, and his 
daughter Julia, Pompey’s wife, both died. A child 
which Julia had borne to Pompey died also, and 
the powerful if silent influence of two remaikable 
women, and the ]omt interest in an infant, who 
would have been Caesar’s heir as well as Pompey’s, 
were swept away together 

The political link was broken immediately aftei by 
a public disaster unequalled since the last consular 
army was overthrown by the Gauls on the Rhone, 
and the capitalists, left without a leader, dnfted 
away to then natuial allies in the Senate Ciassus 
had taken the field in the East, with a wild ambition 
of becoming in Ins turn a gieat’ couqueior At fiist 
all had gone well with him He had laised a vast 
treasure He had plundered the wealthy temples in 
Phoenicia and Palestine to fill his military chest 
He had able officers with him, not the least among 
them his son Publius Crassus, who had served with 
such distinction under Cmsar He ciossed the Eu¬ 
phrates at the head of a magnificent army, expecting 
to carry all before him with the ease of an Alexan¬ 
der Relying on his own idle judgment, he was 
tempted in the midst of a burning summei into the 
waterless plains of Mesopotamia , and on the 15th of 
June the gieat Roman millionnaire met his miseiable 
end, the whole force, with the exception of a few 
Bcatteied cohoits, being totally annihilated 

The catastrophe in itself was terrible The Par- 
thians had not piovoked the war The East was left 
defenceless, and the natural expectation was that, m 
their just levenge, they might cany fiie and swoid 
through Asia Minor and Syria It is not the least 
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remarkable sign of the times that the danger failed 
to touch the patriotism of the wretched factions in 
Rome The one thought of the leaders of the Senate 
was to turn the opportunity to advantage, wrest the 
constitution free from mihtary dictation, shake off 
the detested laws of Csesar, and revenge themselves 
on the author of them The hope was in Pompey 
If Pompey could be won over from Cassar, the army 
would be divided Pompey, they well knew, unless 
he had a stronger head than his own to guide him, 
could be used till the victory was won, and then be 
thrust aside It was but too easy to persuade him 
that he was the greatest man in the Empire, and 
that as the chief of a constitutional government, and 
with the Senate at his side, he would inscribe his 
name m the annals of his country as the restorer of 
Roman liberty. 

The intrigue could not be matured immediately 
The aristocracy had first to oveicome their own ani¬ 
mosities agamst Pompey, and Pompey himself was 
generous, and did not yield to the first efforts of se¬ 
duction The smaller passions were still at work 
among the baser senatorial chiefs, and the appetite 
for provmces and pillage The Senate, even while 
Crassus was alive, had earned the consulships for 63 
by the most infamous corruption They meant now 
to attack Caesar in earnest, and then energies were 
addressed to controlling the elections for the next 
year Milo was one of the candidates, and Cicero, 
who was watching the political cunent, reverted to 
his old friendship for him, and became active in the 
canvass Milo was not a ci editable ally. He already 
owed half a million of money, and Cicero, who was 
anxious for his reputation, endeavored to keep him 
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within the bounds of decency. But Milo’s mind was 
fastened on the province which was to redeem his fort¬ 
unes, and he flung into biibery what was left of his 
wrecked credit with the desperation of a gambler 
He had not been pisetor, and thus was not legally 
eligible for the consulate This, however, was foi- 
giveu He had been sedile in 54, and as sedile he 
had aheady been magnificent in prodigality But to 
secure the larger prize, he gave as a private citizen 
the most gorgeous entertainment which even in that 
monstrous age the city had yet wondered at “ Doub¬ 
ly, trebly foolish of him,” thought Cicero, “ for he 
was not called on to go to such expense, and he has 
not the means ” “ Milo makes me very anxious,” 

he wrote to his brother “ I hope aU will be made 
right by his consulship I shall exert myself for him 
as much as I did foi myself, ^ but he is quite mad,” 
Cicero added, “ he has spent 30,000Z on his games ” 
Mad, but stiU, in Cicero’s opinion, well fitted for the 
consulship, and likely to get it AU the “ good,” m 
common -with himself, weie most anxious for Milo’s 
success The people would vote for him as a reward 
for the spectacles, and the young and influential for 
his effoits to secuie their favor ^ 

The reappearance of the “ Bom,” the “ Good,” in 
Cicero’s letters marks the turn of the tide again m 
his own mind The “ good,” or the senatorial party, 
were once more the objects of his admiration. The 
affection for Caesar was passing off 

A more objectionable candidate than MUo could 
hardly have been found. He was no better than a 

1 '■ Angit unuB Milo Sed Tolim finem oJSerat consalatnB in quo emtai 
non minus, quam aumeniaus in nostro ” — Ad ^mtwn Fratrem, in 9 

9 Ad Famihai es, ii 0 
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patricaan gladiator, and the choice of such a man was 
a sufficient indication of the Senate’s intentions The 
popular party led by the tribunes made a sturdy re¬ 
sistance There were storms m the Curia, tribunes 
imprisoning senators, and the senate tribunes Army 
officers suggested the election of mihtary tribunes 
(lieutenant-generals), instead of consuls, and when 
they failed, they invited Pompey to declaie himself 
Dictator The Senate put on mourning, as a sign of 
appioachiug calamity Pompey calmed their feais 
by dechning so ambitious a position But as it was 
obvious that Milo’s chief object was a province which 
he might misgovern, Pompey forced the Senate to 
pass a resolution, that consuls and pisetors must wait 
five years from their term of office before a province 
was to be allotted to them The temptation to cor¬ 
ruption might thus m some degree be dimmished 
But senatorial resolutions did not pass for much, and 
what a vote had enacted a vote could repeal The 
agitation continued The tiibiines, when the tune 
came, forbade the elections The year expired The 
old magistrates went out of office, and Rome was left 
again without legitimate functionalles to carry on the 
government All the offices fell vacant together 
Now once more Clodius was reappearing on the 
^ scene He had been silent for two vears, 

content or constrained to leave the control 
of the demociacy to the three chiefs One of them 
was now gone The moie advanced section of the 
party was beginning to distrust Pompey Clodius, 
their favorite repiesentative, had been put forward 
for the pr^torship, while Milo was aspiring to be 
made consul, and Clodius had prepared a fresh batch 
of laws to be submitted to the sovereign people , one 
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of which (if Cicero did not misiepieaent it to in¬ 
flame the aristocracy) was a measure of some kind 
for the enfranchisement of the slaves, oi peihaps of 
the sons of slaves ^ He was as popular as evei He 
claimed to be acting for CEBsar, and was held certain 
of success, if he was actually preetor, such was his 
extraordinaiy influence, and such was the condition 
of things in the city, that if Milo was out of the way 
he could secure consuls of his own way of thinking, 
and thus have the whole constitutional power in his 
hands ^ 

Thus both sides had reason for fearing and post- 
ponmg the elections Authority, which had been 
weak before, was now extinct Rome was in a state 
of foimal anaichy, and the factions of Milo and Clo- 
dius fought daily, as before, in the streets, with no 
one to Intel fere with them 


Violent humois come naturally to a violent end 
Milo had long before threatened to kill Clo- jonuftiyu, 
dius Ciceio had openly boasted of his ® 
fnend’s intention to do it, and had spoken of Clodiiis 
m the Senate itself as Milo’s predestined victim On 
the evening of the 13th January, while the uncer¬ 
tainty about the elections was at its height, Clodius 
was returning from his country house, which was a 
few miles fiom Rome on “the Appian Way ” Milo 
happened to be tiavellmg accidentally down the same 


1 “ Incidebantur ]ain domi logos quEonos nostna aervis addicerent 
OpproBBisaet omaia, posoideret, teneret lege no7^ quia eat inveuta apud 
eum cum reliquia legibus Clodianis Servos nostros hbertos bhob fecis- 
set." — Pro il/tlone, 32, 33 These strong expressions can hardly refer to 
a proposed enfranchisement of the libertini, or sons of freedmen, like Hor¬ 
ace's father 

a “ Ososans potentiam suam esse dicebat An consules in prstore 

GOercendo fortes fuissent? Frimum, Milone occiso habiiisset sues consii- 
les ” — Pro MtUme, 33 
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road, on Ins way to Lanuviiim (Civita lodoYina), 
and the two rivals and their escorts met Milo’s 
party was the largest The leaders passed one an¬ 
other, evidently not intending a collision, but their 
followers, who were continually at sword’s point, 
came naturally to blows Clodius rode back to see 
what was going on , he was attacked and wounded, 
and took refuge in a house on the roadside The 
temptation to make an end of his enemy was too 
strong for Milo to resist To have hurt Clodius 
would, he thought, be as dangerous as to have made 
an end of him Hia blood was up The “ predes¬ 
tined victim,” who had thwaited him for so many 
years, was within his reach The house was forced 
open. Clodius was dragged out bleedmg, and was 
dispatched, and the body was left lying where he fell, 
where a senator, named Sextus Tedius, who was pass¬ 
ing an hour or two after, found it, and earned it the 
same night to Rome The little which is known of 
Clodius comes only through Ciceio’s denunciations, 
which formed oi colored later Roman traditions, and 
it IS thus difficult to comprehend the affection which 
the people felt for him , but of the fact there can be 
no doubt at all, he was the representative of their 
political opmions, the embodiment, next to Csesar, of 
their practical hopes, and his murder was accepted as 
a declaration of an aristociatio war upon them, and 
the first blow m another massacre On the following 
day, in the winter morning, the tribunes brought the 
body into the Forum A vast crowd had collected 
to see it, and it was easy to lash them into fury 
They dashed in the doors of the adjoining Senate- 
house, they earned in the bier, made a pile of chairs 
and benches and tables, and burnt all that remamed 
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of Clodiiis in the Eishes of the Senate-house itself. 
The adjoining temples were consumed m the confla¬ 
gration The Senate collected elsewhere They put 
on a bold front, they talked of naming an Interrex 
— which they ought to have done before — and of 
holding the elections instantly, now that Clodius was 
gone Milo still hoped, and the aristocracy still hoped 
for Milo But the storm was too furious Pompey 
came in with a body of troops, restored order, and 
took command of the city The preparations for the 
election were quashed Pompey still declined the 
Dictatorship, but he was named, or he named him¬ 
self, sole consul, and at once appointed a commission 
to inquire into the circumstances of Milo’s canvass, 
and the corruption which had gone along with it. 
Milo himself was ariested and put on his trial for the 
murder Judges were chosen who could be trusted, 
and to prevent intimidation the court wels occupied 
by soldiers Cicero undertook his fiiend’s defence, 
but was unnerved by the stem, grim faces with which 
he was suirounded The eloquent tongue forgot its 
office He stammered, blnndered, and sat down ^ 
The consul expectant was found guilty and banished, 
to return a few years after like a hungry wolf m the 
civil war, and to perish as he deserved Pompey’s 
justice was even-handed He punished Milo, but the 
Senate-house and temples were not to be destroyed 
without retribution equally severe The tribunes 
who had led on the mob were deposed, and suffered 
various penalties Pompey acted with a soldier’s ab¬ 
horrence of disorder, and so far, he did what Csesar 

1 The Oratiopro Milont, published ofterirards by Oioero, was the speech 
which he mteuded to deliver and did not 
32 
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approved and would himself have done in Pompey’s 
place 

But there followed symptoms which showed that 
there were secret influences at woik with Pompey, 
and that he was not the man which he had been 
He had taken the consulate alone, but a single con¬ 
sul was an anomaly, as soon as order was restored it 
was understood that he meant to choose a colleague , 
and Senate and people were watching to see whom 
he would select as an indication of his future atti¬ 
tude Half the woild expected that he would name 
CsBsar, but half the world was disappomted He 
took Metellus Scipio, who had been the Senate’s 
second candidate by the side of Milo, and had been 
as deeply concerned m bribery as Milo liimself, 
shoitly aftei, and with still more sigmficance, he re¬ 
placed Julia by Metellus Scipio’s daughter, the widow 
of young Pubhus Crassus, who had fallen with his 
father 

Pompey, however, did not break with Caesar, and 
did not appear to intend to bi eak with him Com¬ 
munications passed between them on the matter of 
the consulship The tribunes had piessed him as 
Pompey’s colleague Caesar himself, bemg then in 
the North of Italy, had desired, on being consulted, 
that the demand might not be insisted on He had 
work still before him in Gaul which he could not 
leave unfinished, but he made a request himself that 
must be noticed, since the civil war formally grew 
out of it, and Pompey gave a definite pledge, which 
was afterwards broken 

One of the engagements at Lucca had been that 
when Caesai’s command should have expiied he was 
to be agam consul His term had still three years to 
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run, but many things might happen in thiee years 
A party in the Senate were bent on his recall They 
might succeed m persuading the people to consent to 
it And Csesar felt, as Pompey had felt before him, 
that, in the unscrupulous humoi of his enemies at 
Rome, he might be impeached or killed on his letiirn, 
as Clodius had been, if he came back a private citizen 
unprotected by office to sue for his election There¬ 
fore he had stipulated at Lucca that his name might 
be taken and that votes might be given for him while 
he was still with his army On Pompey’s taking the 
power into his hands, Caesar, while abandoning any 
present claim to share it, reminded him of this under¬ 
standing, and required at the same time that it should 
be renewed m some authoiitative form The Senate, 
glad to escape on any teims from the present con- 
]unction of the men whom they hoped to divide, ap¬ 
peared to consent Cicero himself made a journey to 
Ravenna to see Caesar about it and make a positive 
arrangement with him Pompey submitted the con¬ 
dition to the assembly of the people, by whom it waa 
solemnly ratified Every precaution was observed 
which would give the promise that Caesai might be 
elected consul in his absence the character of a bind¬ 
ing engagement ^ 

It was observed with some surprise that Pompey, 
not long after, proposed and earned a law foi bidding 
elections of this irregular kind, and insisting freshly 


1 SuetoDiDB, De Ft/d Juki CcBsaris Cicero ogam and again acknowl¬ 
edges in hiB letlers to AtticuB that the engagement had really been made 
Writing to Atticua (vii 1), Cicero says “ Non eat locns ad tergiversan- 
dum Contra Cffisarem? Uhl illto aunt denass dexter®? Nam ut illi hoc 
Iiceret adjnvi rogatna ah ipso Ravenn® de Cralio tribuno plebis Ab ipso 
antem? Etiam a Cnaio nostro in illo divino tertio consnlatn Aliter 
sensero ? ” 
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on the presence of the candidates in person. Caesar’s 
case was not reserved as an exception or in any way 
alluded to And when a question was asked on the 
subject, the excuse given was that it had been over¬ 
looked by accident Such accidents require to be in¬ 
terpreted by the use which is made of them 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Tsm conquest of Gaul had been an exploit of ex¬ 
traordinary military difficulty. The intn- ^ ^ 
cacy of the problem had been enhanced by 
the venom of a domestic faction, to which the victo- 
nes of a democratic general were more unwelcome 
than national disgrace The discomfiture of Craasus 
had been more pleasant news to the Senate than the 
defeat of Anovistus, and the passionate hope of the 
aristocracy had been for some opportunity which 
would enable them to check Caesar in his career of 
conquest and bring him home to dishonor and per¬ 
haps impeachment They had failed The efforts 
of the Gauls to mamtain or recover their mdepen- 
dence had been successively beaten down, and at the 
close of the summer of 63 Caesar had returned to the 
North of Italy, behevmg that the organization of the 
provmce which he had added to the Empiie was all 
that remained to be accomplished But Roman civil¬ 
ians had followed in the van of the armies Roman 
traders had penetrated mto the towns on the Seme 
and the Loire, and the curious Celts had leaint from 
them the distractions of their new rulers Cassai’s 
situation was as weU understood among the JEdui 
and the Sequani as in the clubs and cotenes of the 
capital of the Empire, and the turn of events was 
watched with equal anxiety The victory over Sabi- 
nus, sharply avenged as it had been, kept alive the 
hope that their independence might yet be recovered 
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The disaffection of the preceding summer had been 
trampled out, but the ashes of it weie still smoulder¬ 
ing , and when it became known that Clodius, who 
was regalded as Cmsai’s tiibune, had been killed, 
that the Senate was in power again, and that Italy 
was thieatened with civil convulsions, their passion¬ 
ate patriotism kindled once more into flame Sudden 
in then lesoliitions, they did not pause to watch how 
the balance would mclme Cmsar was across the 
Alps Eithei he would be deposed, or civil war 
would detain him in Italy. His legions were scat- 
teied between Treves, Auserre, and Sens, far from 
the Roman frontier A simultaneous rising would 
cut them off from suppoit, and they could be staived 
out or overwhelmed in detail, as Sabinus had been at 
Tongres and Giceio had almost been at Charleroy 
Intelligence was swiftly exchanged The chiefs of 
all the tribes established communications with each 
other They had been deeply affected by the execu¬ 
tion of Acco, the patriotic leader of the Carnutes 
The death of Acco was an intimation that they were 
Roman subjects, and weie to be punished as traitors 
if they disobeyed a Roman command They buiied 
their own dissensions Except among the JEdui 
there was no longer a Roman faction and a patiiot 
faction The whole nation was inspired by a simul¬ 
taneous impulse to snatch the opportunity, and unite 
m a single effort to asseit then freedom The under¬ 
standing was complete A day was flxed for a uni¬ 
versal rising The Carnutes began by a massacie 
which would cut off possibility of retieat, and, in le- 
venge for Acco, slaughteied a paity of Roman civil¬ 
ians who were engaged in business at Q^en ^ A sys- 

1 Above Orleans, on the Loire 
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tern of signals had been quietly arranged T 
massacre at Gien was known in a few houis in t 
South, and the Auvergne country, which had hithei 
been entirely peaceful, rose m reply, under a you 
high-born chief named Vercingetonx:. Geigov 
the pimcipal town of the Arverni, was for the n 
ment undecided^ The elder men theie, who h 
known the Romans long, were against immediate j 
tion, but Vercingetonx earned the people away wi 
him His name had not appeared m the earlier ca 
paigns, but his father had been a man of note beyo 
the boundaries of Auvergne, and he must hims' 
have had a wide reputation among the Giiuls, 1 
everywhere, fiom the Seine to the Garonne, he w 
accepted as chief of the national confederacy Vt 
cmgetorix had high ability and leal oiganizmg po 
ers He laid out a plan for the general campaig 
He fixed a contingent of men and aims which ea 
tnbe was to supply, and failure brought mstantai 
ous punishment. Mild offences weie visited with t 
loss of eyes or ears, neglect of a more senous sc 
with death by fire m the wicker tower Betwe 
enthusiasm and teiroi he had soon an aimy at 1 
command, which he could inciease indefimtely at 1 
need Part he left to watch the Roman provin 
and pi event Ccesai, if he should anive, from passu 
through With part he went himself to watch tl 
^dui, the great central race, where Roman authon 
had hitherto prevailed unshaken, but among whoi 
as he well knew, he had the mass of the people < 
hiB side The JEdui weie hesitating They call( 
their levies undei arms, as if to oppose him, but th( 
withdrew them agam, and to waver at such a m 
ment was to yield to the stieam 

1 Foot oulea from Clermont, on the Alber, m the Fuj-de-D6me 
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The Ganls had not calculated without leason on 
CsBsai’s embariassments The death of Clodius had 
been followed by the burning of the Senate-house 
and by many weeks of anaichy To leave Italy at 
such a moment might be to leave it a prey to faction 
or civil war His anxiety was reheved at last by 
healing that Pompey had acted, and tliat order was 
lestoied, and seeing no occasion for his own lutei- 
feience, and postponing the agitation foi his second 
consulship, he burned back to encounter the final and 
convulsive effort of the Celtic race to preserve their 
liberties. The legions were as yet in no danger 
They were dispeised m the North of Prance, far 
from the scene of the piesent using, and the North¬ 
ern tribes had suffered too desperately in the past 
years to be m a condition to stir without assistance 
But how was Csesar to join them? The garrisons in 
the province could not be moved If he sent for the 
army to come across to him, Vercmgetoiix would at¬ 
tack them on the march, and he could not feel confi¬ 
dent of the result, while the line of the old frontier 
of the province was in the hands of the iiismgeuts, 
01 of tribes who could not be trusted to resist the 
temptation, if he passed through himself without 
more force than the provmce could supplj' But 
Caesar had a resouice which never failed him in the 
daring swiftness of his own movements. He sent for 
the troops which were left beyond the Alps He had 
a few levies with him to fill the gaps in the old le¬ 
gions, and after a rapid survey of the stations on the 
piovmcial frontier he threw himself upon the passes 
of the Cevennes It was still winter The snow lay 
SIX feet thick on the mountains, and the roads at that 
season weie considered impiacticable even foi smgle 
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travellers The Auvergne rebels dreamt of nothing 
BO little as of Cassar’s coming upon them at such a 
time and fiom such a quartei He foiced his way 
He fell on them while they were lying in imagined 
secuiity, Veicingetoiix and his army bemg absent 
watching the JEdui, and, letting loose his cavahy, 
he laid their country waste But Vercingetoiix, he 
knew, would fly back at the news of his ai rival, and 
he had aheady made his further plans He formed 
a strong intrenched camp, where he left Decimus 
Brutus in charge, tellmg him that he would letum 
as quickly as possible , and, unknown to any one, 
lest the tioops should lose courage at paitmg with 
him, he flew across through an enemy’s country with 
a handful of attendants to Vienne, on the Rhone, 
wheie some cavahy from the province had been sent 
to wait for him Veicingetoiix, supposing him still 
to be in the Auvergne, thought only of the camp of 
Biutus, and Csasar, riding day and night through 
the doubtful territories of the JEdm, reached the two 
legions which were quartered near Auxeire. Thence 
he sent for the rest to join him, and he was at the 
head of his army before Veicingetonx knew that 
only Brutus was in fiont of him The JEdui, he 
trusted, would now remam faithful But the problem 
before him was still most intricate The grass had 
not begun to grow Rapid movement was essential 
to prevent the rebel confederacy from consolidatmg 
itself, but rapid movements with a large force re¬ 
quired supplies, and whence were the supplies to 
come ? Some risks had to be run, but to delay was 
the most dangerous of all On the defeat of the 
Helvetii, CsBsar had planted a colony of them at 
Goigobmes, near Neveis, on the Lone These col- 
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onifits, called Bou, liad refused to take part m the 
rising, and Vercingetorix, turning m contempt fiom 
Brutus, had gone off to punish them CsBaar oidered 
the JEdui to furmsh his commissariat, sent woid to 
the Bon that he was coming to their rehef, swept 
thiough the Senones, that he might leave no enemy 
in his rear, and then advanced on Gien, where the 
Roman traders had been murdered, and which the 
Carnutes still occupied m force. There was a bridge 
there over the Loire, by which they tried to escape 
in the night Caesar had beset the passage He took 
the whole of them prisoners, plundered and burnt 
the town, gave the spoil to his tioops, and then 
ciossed the nver and went up to help the Bon He 
took Nevers Vercmgetonx, who was hastening to 
its relief, ventured his first battle with him, but the 
cavalry, on which the Gauls most depended, weie 
scattered by CsBsar’s German horse He was en¬ 
tirely beaten, and Caesar turned next to Avanoum 
(Bourges), a rich and strongly fortified town of the 
Bitunges Fiom past expeiience Caesar had gath¬ 
ered that the Gauls weie easily excited and as easily 
discouiaged If he could reduce Bourges, he hoped 
that this part of the country would return to its al¬ 
legiance Perhaps he thought that Veicingetorix: 
himself would give up the struggle But he had to 
deal with a spirit and with a man difEerent from any 
which he had hitherto encountered Disappomted 
m his pohtieal expectations, baffled in strategy, and 
now defeated m open fight, the young chief of the 
Arverni had only learnt that he had taken a wrong 
mode of caiTying on the wai, and that he was wast- 
mg his real advantages Battles m the field he saw 
that he would lose But the Roman numbers were 
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limited, and his -were infinite Tens of thousands of 
gallant young men, with their light, active horses, 
were eagei foi any woik on which he might set them. 
They could scour the comitry far and wide They 
could cut of£ Csesar’s supplies They could turn 
the fields mto a blackened wilderness before him on 
whichever side he might turn The hearts of the 
people weie with him They consented to a umvei- 
sal sacrifice They burnt their farmsteads 1'hey 
burnt their villages Twenty towns (so called) of 
the Bituriges were consumed m a smgle day The 
tribes adjoining caught the enthusiasm The hoiizon 
at night was a rmg of blazing fiies Veicingetorix 
was for burning Boiirges also , but it was the sacied 
home of the Bituiiges, the one spot which they im¬ 
plored to be allowed to save, the most beautiful city 
111 all Gaul Rivers defended it on three sides, and 
on the fouith there were swamps and marshes which 
could be passed only by a narrow ndge Within the 
walls the people had placed the best of then prop¬ 
erty, and Veicmgetorix, agamst his judgment, con¬ 
sented, m pity for their entreaties, that Avaiicum 
should be defended A stiong garrison was left m- 
side. Veicmgetorix intrenched himself m the for¬ 
ests sixteen miles distant, keepmg watch over Csesai’s 
communications The place could only be taken by 
regular approaches, durmg which the army had to be 
fed The .^dm were growmg neghgent The feeble 
Bon, grateful, it seemed, for Csesai’s treatment of 
them, exerted themselves to the utmost, but their 
small resources were soon exhausted For many days 
the legions were without bread The cattle had been 
driven mto the woods It came at last to actual fam¬ 
ine ^ “ But not one word was heard fiom them,” 

1 " Extiema fames ” — De BfiU. OaU. vu 17. 
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Bays Caesar, “ unworthy of the majesty of the Roman 
people or their own earlier victoiies ” He told them 
that if the distress became unbeatable he would raise 
the siege With one voice they entreated him to per¬ 
severe They had served many years with him, they 
said, and had never abandoned any enterprise which 
they had undertaken They were ready to endure 
any degree of hardship befoie they would leave un¬ 
avenged their countrymen who had been murdered 
at Gien 

Vercmgetorix, knowmg that the Romans were in 
difficulties, ventured nearer Caesar suiveyed his po¬ 
sition It had been well chosen behind a deep moiass. 
The legions clamoied to be allowed to advance and 
attack him, but a victory, he saw, would be dearly 
purchased No condemnation could be too severe for 
him, he said, if he did not hold the lives of his sol¬ 
diers dearer than his own mterest,^ and he led them 
back without mdulging their eagerness 

The siege work was unexpectedly difficult The 
inhabitants of the Loire country were skilled artisans, 
trained in mines and iron works The walls, bmlt of 
alternate layers of stone and timber, were forty feet 
in thickness, and could neither be bm-nt nor diiven 
m with the ram The town could be taken only 
with the help of an agger — a bank of turf and fag¬ 
gots raised agamst the waU of sufficient height to 
overtop the foitifications The weather was cold and 
wet, but the legions worked with such a will that m 
twenty-five days they had raised their bank at last, a 
bundled yards in width and eighty feet high As 
the woik diew near its end Csesar himself lay out all 

^ “ Snmmft ae imqoitatis condemnan debere nisi eorom vitam an^ aalute 
babeat cariorem ” 
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night among the men, encouragmg them One morn¬ 
ing at daybreak he observed that the agger was smok¬ 
ing The ingenious Gauls had undei mined it and 
set it on file At the same moment they appeared 
along the walls with pitch-balls, toiches, faggots, 
which they hurled m to feed the flames Theie was 
an instant of confusion, but Caesar uniformly had two 
legions under arms while the rest weie woiking 
The Gauls fought with a courage which called out 
his warm admnation He watched them at the 
pomts of greatest danger falling under the shots from 
the scorpions, and others stepping undaunted mto 
their places to fall in the same way Their valor 
was unavailmg They were driven in, and the flames 
weie extinguished, the agger was level with the 
walls, and defence was no longer possible The gar¬ 
rison intended to slip away at night through the rums 
to ]om their friends outside The wailing of the 
women was heard in the Roman camp, and escape 
was made impossible The mommg after, in a tem¬ 
pest of ram and wmd, the place was stormed The 
legionaries, excited by the remembiance of Grien and 
the long resistance, slew every human being that they 
found, men, women, and children all ahke Out of 
forty thousand who were within the walls eight hun¬ 
dred only, that had fled at the first sound of the at¬ 
tack, made their way to the camp of Vercmgetoiix 
Undismayed by the calamity, Vercingetorix made 
use of it to sustain the determination of his followers 
He pointed out to them that he had himself opposed 
the defence The Romans had defeated them, not 
by supenor com age, but by superior science The 
heart of the whole nation was united to force the 
Romans out of Gaul, and they had only to persevere 
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in a couTBe of action where science would be useless, 
to be sure of success in the end He fell back upon 
his own country, taking special care of the poor creat¬ 
ures who had escaped fiom the carnage, and the ef¬ 
fect of the storming of Bourges was to make the na¬ 
tional enthusiasm hotter and fiercer than before 

The Romans found m the town large magazmes of 
corn and other provisions, which had been laid in for 
the siege, and Csesar remamed there some days to re¬ 
fresh his troops. The winter was now over The 
JEdm were giving him anxiety, and as soon as he 
could he moved to Decize, a frontier town belonging 
to them on the Loire, almost m the very centre of 
France The anti-Roman faction were growmg m 
influence He called a council of the principal persons, 
and, to secure the fidelity of so important a tribe, he 
deposed the reigning chief and appointed another 
who had been nommated by the Druids ^ He lect¬ 
ured the .Sldui on their duty, bade them furnish him 
with ten thousand men, who were to take charge of 
the commissariat, and then divided his aimy Lar 
bienus, with foui legions, was sent to compose the 
country between Sens and Pans. He himself, with 
the remaining six legions, ascended the light bank 
of the Alhei towards Gergovia in search of Vercinget- 
onx The bndges on the Allier were bioken, but 
Csesar seized and repaired one of them and earned 
his army over 

The town of Gergovia stood on a high plateau, 
where the rivers rise which run mto the Loire on one 
side and mto the Dordogne on the other. The sides 
of the hill aie steep, and only accessible at a very few 
places, and the suirounding neighborhood is bioken 
1 DeBdl GaU vll 3^ 
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with, rocky valleys Vercingetonx lay in force out¬ 
side, but in a situation wheie he could not be attacked 
except at disadvantage, and with his communication 
with the fortress secured He was departing agam 
from hiB general plan for the campaign m allowing 
Gergovia to be defended, but it was the central home 
of his own tribe, and the result showed that he was 
right m beheving it to be impregnable. Caesar saw 
that it was too strong to be stormed, and that it 
could only be taken after long operations After a 
few skirmishes he seized a spur of the plateau which 
cut ofiE the garrison from their leadiest water-supply, 
and he formed an mtrenched camp upon it He 
was studying the lest of the problem when bad news 
came that the -ffidui were unsteady agam The ten 
thousand men had been laised as he had ordered, but 
on their way to ]om him they had muidered the Ro¬ 
man officers in charge of them, and were preparing to 
go over to Vercmgetonx Leaving two legions to 
guard his works, he mtercepted the AEduan contm- 
gent, took them prisoners, and protected their hves. 
In his absence Vercmgetoris had attacked the camp 
with determined fury The fighting had been des- 
peiate, and Caesar only returned m time to save it. 
The reports from the AEdui were worse and worse. 
The patriotic faction had the upper hand, and with 
the same passionate determination to commit them¬ 
selves irrecoverably, which had been shown before at 
Gien, they had massacred every Roman m their ter¬ 
ritory It was no time for delaying over a tedious 
siege Caesar was on the point of raising it, when ac¬ 
cident brought on a battle under the walls An op¬ 
portunity seemed to offer itself of capturing the place 
by Qscal^e, which part of the army attempted con- 
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trary to orders They fought with more than their 
usual gallantry The whole scene was visible from 
the ad 30 ining hills, the Celtic women, with long, 
streaming haii, wildly gesticulating on the walls 
The Romans were driven back with worse loss than 
they had yet met with m Gaul Forty-six officeis 
and seven hundred men had been killed 

Cassar was never more calm than under a reveise 
He addressed the legions the neict day He comph- 
mented their courage, but he said it was for the gen¬ 
eral and not for them to 3 udge when assaults should 
be tried He saw the facts of the situation exactly as 
they were His army was divided Labienus was 
far away with a sepaiate command The whole of 
Gaul was m flames To persevere at Gergovia would 
only be obstmacy, and he accepted the single military 
failure which he met with when present m peison 
through the whole of his Gallic campaign 
Difficulties of all kinds weie now thickening Cae¬ 
sar had placed magazines in Nevers, and had trusted 
them to an JEduaii garrison The ^duans burnt the 
town and carried the stores over the Loire to their 
own strongest fortress, Bibracte (Mont Beauvray) 
The river had risen from the melting of the snows, and 
could not be crossed without danger , and to feed the 
army in its present position was no longer possible 
To retreat upon the province would be a confession 
of defeat The passes of the Cevennes would be 
swarming with enemies, and Labienus with his four 
legions m the west might be cut off With swift de¬ 
cision he marched day and night to the Loire He 
found a ford where the troops could cross with the 
water at their armpits He sent his horse over and 
cleared the banka The army passed safely Food 
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enougli and lu plenty was found m tlie -®duans’ coun¬ 
try, and without waiting he pressed on towards Sens 
to reunite his foices He undeistood the Gauls, and 
foresaw what must have happened. 

Lahienus, when sent on his separate command, had 
made Sens his head-quarters All down the Seine 
the country was m insurrection Leavmg the new 
Itahan levies at the station, he went with his experi¬ 
enced troops down the left bank of the nver till he 
came to the Essonne He found the Gauls in¬ 
trenched on the other side, and, without attempting 
to force the passage, he marched back to Melun, 
where he repaned a bridge which the Gauls had 
broken, crossed over, and descended without interiup- 
tion to Pans The town had been burnt, and the 
enemy weie watching him from the fuither bank 
At this moment he heard of the retreat fiom Gergo- 
via, and of the lebellion of the JEdui. Such news, 
he undeistood at once, would be followed by a nsing 
in Belgium. Report had said that Cassar was falling 
back on the province He did not believe it Csesar, 
he knew, would not desert him. His own duty, there¬ 
fore, was to make his way back to Sens But to 
leave the army of Gauls to accompany his retreat 
acioss the Seme, with the tribes nsmg on all sides, 
was to expose himself to the ceitainty of bemg mter- 
cepted “ In these sudden difficulties,” says Caesar, 
“ he took counsel from the valor of his mind ” ^ He 
had brought a fleet of barges with him from Melun 
These he sent down uuperceived to a point at the 
bend of the river four miles below Paris, and directed 
them to wait for him there When night fell he de- 

1 “ TantLB Bubito difficultabbns objectis ab nmmi virtute conBilinm pe- 
tebat ’’ 


23 
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tached a few coliorts with orders to go up the nver 
with boats as if they were retreating, splashing their 
oars, and making as much noise as possible He him¬ 
self with thiee legions stole silently in the daikness 
to Ins baiges, and passed over without being observed 
The Gauls, supposing the whole army to be in flight 
for Sens, were bieaking up then: camp to follow m 
boisteious confusion Labienus fell upon them, tell¬ 
ing the Romans to fight as if Csesar was present in 
jiorson; and the courage with which the Gauls fought 
in their surprise only made the overthrow more com- 
plotci The insurrection m the northwest was for the 
moment paralyzed, and Labienus, secured by his in¬ 
genious and brilliant victory, returned to his quarters 
without further accident. There Cfflsar came to him 
as ho expected, and the army was once more to¬ 
gether. 

Meanwhile the failure at Gergovia had kindled the 
ciitliiisiasm of the central districts mto white heat. 
The ^dui, the most powerful of all the tribes, were 
now at one witli their countrymen, and Bibracte be¬ 
came the focus of the national army. The young 
Verciiigetorix was elected sole commander, and his 
plan, as before, was to starve the Romans out Fly¬ 
ing bodies harassed the borders of the provmce, so 
that no reinforcements could reach them from the 
south. OiQsar, however, amidst his conquests had the 
art of making staunch friends What the province 
could not supply he obtamed from his alhes across 
the Rhine, and he furnished himseh with bodies of 
Gcinian cavalry, which when mounted on Roman 
horses proved invaluable. In the new form which 
the insurrection had assumed the JEdui were the first 
to bo attended to. Cmsar advanced leisurely upon 
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them, through the high country at the rise of the 
Seine and the Marne, towards Alesia, or Alice St 
Reme Vercingetonx watched him at ten miles’ dis¬ 
tance He supposed him to be making for the prov¬ 
ince, and his intention was that Cmsar should never 
leach it The Celts at all times have been fond of 
emphatic piotestations The young heroes swore a 
solemn oath that they would not see wife or children 
or parents more till they had ridden twice through 
the Roman army In this mood they encountered 
Caesar m the valley of the Vmgeanne, a rivei which 
falls into the Sa6ue, and they met the fate which 
necessarily befell them when then ungovernable mul¬ 
titudes engaged the legions m the open field They 
were defeated with enormous loss, not they iiding 
through the Roman aimy, but themselves ridden over 
and hewn down by the German horsemen and sent 
fiying foi fifty miles ovei the hills mto Ahce St 
Rome Caesai followed close behind, driving Vercin- 
getorix under the hues of the fortress, and the siege 
of Alesia, one of the most remarkable exploita m all 
mihtary history, was at once undertaken. 

Alesia, like Gergovia, is on a hill slopmg off all 
round, with steep and, m places, piecipitous sides 
It hes between two small rivers, the Ose and the 
Oseram, both of which fall into the Brenne and 
thence mto the Seme Into this pemnsula, with the 
nvers on each side of him, Vercingetonx had thrown 
himself with eighty thousand men Alesia as a po¬ 
sition was impregnable except to famme The water- 
supply was secure. The position was of extraordi¬ 
nary strength The rivers formed natural trenches. 
Below the town to the east they ran parallel for 
three miles through an open alluvial plam befoie they 
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reached the Brenne In every other diieotion rose 
rocky hills of equal height with the central plateau, 
originally perhaps one wide tableland, through which 
the waters had ploughed out the valleys To attack 
Veicmgetorix where he had placed himself was out 
of the question, hut to blockade him there, to cap¬ 
ture the leader of the insurrection and his whole 
army, and so in one blow make an end with it, on a 
survey of the situation seemed not impossible The 
Gauls had thought of nothing less than of being be¬ 
sieged The provisions laid m could not be consider¬ 
able, and so enormous a multitude could not hold out 
many days 

At once the legions were set to work cutting 
trenches oi building walls as the form of the ground 
allowed Camps were formed at different spots, and 
twenty-three strong blockhouses at the points which 
were least defensible The hnes where the circuit 
was completed were eleven miles long The part 
most exposed was the broad level meadow which 
spread out to the west towards the Bienne nver 
Vercmgetoiix had looked on for a time, not under¬ 
standing what was happenmg to him When he did 
understand it, he made desperate efforts on his side to 
break the net before it closed about him But he 
could do nothing The Gauls could not be brought 
to face the Roman mtrenchments Their cavalry 
were cut to pieces by the German horse The only 
hope was from help without, and before the Imes 
were entirely finished horsemen were sent out with 
orders to nde for their lives mto eveiy district in 
Gaul and raise the entire nation The crisis had 
come If the countrymen of Vercmgetorix were 
worthy of their fathers, if the enthusiasm with which 
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they had risen for freedom was not a meie emotion, 
but the expression of a real purpose, then young 
leader called on them to come now, eveiy man of 
them, and seize CseBar m the trap into which he had 
betrayed himself If, on the other hand, they were 
careless, if they allowed him and his eighty thousand 
men to perish without an efEort to save them, the in¬ 
dependence which they had ceased to deserve would 
be lost forever. He had food, he bade the messen- 
geis say, for thirty days , by thrifty management it 
might be made to last a few days longer In thirty 
days he should look for relief 

The horsemen sped away like the bearers of the 
fiery cross Cmsar learnt from deserters that they 
had gone out, and understood the message which they 
earned Already he was besieging an army far out- 
numbeimg his own If he persevered, he knew that 
he might count with certainty on being attacked by 
a second army immeasurably larger But the time 
allowed for the collection of so many men might also 
serve to prepare for their reception, Vercmgetorix 
said rightly that the Romans won their victories, not 
by supenor courage, but by supenor science The 
same power of measuring the exact facts of the situar 
tion which determined Csesar to raise the siege of 
Gergovia decided him to hold on at Alesia He 
knew exactly, to begin with, how long Vercingetonx 
could hold out It was easy for him to collect pro¬ 
visions withm hiB lines which would feed his own 
army a few days longer Fortifications the same in 
kind as those which prevented the besieged from 
breaking out would eq^ually serve to keep the assail¬ 
ants off. Hih plan was to make a second Ime of 
works — an extenor Ime as well as an mtenor Ime ; 
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and as the extent to be defended would thus be 
doubled, he made them of a peouhar construction, to 
enable one man to do the work of two There is no 
occasion to describe the rows of ditches, dry and wet, 
the staked pitfalls, the cervi, pronged instruments 
like the branchmg horns of a stag, the stimuh, 
barbed spikes treacherously concealed to impale the 
unwary and hold him fast when caught, with which 
the ground was sown in irregular rows, the vallus 
and the lonca, and all the varied contrivances of Ro¬ 
man engineering genius Mihtary students will read 
the particulars for themselves m Caesar’s own lan¬ 
guage Enough that the work was done within the 
time, with the legions in perfect good humor, and 
giving ]estmg names to the new instruments of tor¬ 
ture as Caesar invented them Vercmgetorix now 
and then burst out on the working parties, but pro¬ 
duced no effect They knew what they were to ex¬ 
pect when the thirty days were out, but they knew 
their commander, and had absolute confidence in his 
]udgment 

Meanwhile, on all sides, the Gauls were respond¬ 
ing to the call From every quarter, even from far- 
off parts of Belgium, horse and foot were streaming 
along the roads Commius of Arras, Caesar’s old 
friend, who had gone with him to Britain, was 
caught with the same frenzy, and was hastenmg 
among the rest to help to end him At last two 
hundred and fifty thousand of the best fighting men 
that Gaul could produce had collected at the ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous, and advanced with the easy con¬ 
viction that the mere impulse of so mighty a force 
would sweep Caesar off the earth. They were late 
m arriving The thirty days had passed, and there 
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were no signs of the coming deliverers Eager eyes 
were straining from the heights of the plateau, but 
nothing was seen save the tents of the legions or the 
busy units of men at work on the walls aud trenches 
Anxious debates were held among the beleaguered 
chiefs The famt-hearted wished to surrender before 
they were starved Otheiu were m favor of a des¬ 
perate effort to cut their way through or die. One 
speech Caesar preserves for its remarkable and fright¬ 
ful ferocity A pnnce of Auvergne said that the 
Romans conquered to enslave and beat down the 
laws and hberties of free nations under the hotors’ 
axes, and he proposed that sooner than yield they 
should kill aud eat those who were useless for fight¬ 
ing 

Vercingetorix was of noble nature To prevent 
the adoption of so horrible an expedient, he ordeied 
the peaceful inhabitants, with their wives and chil¬ 
dren, to leave the town Csesar forbade them to pass 
his hnes Cruel — but war is ciuel; and where a 
garrison is to be reduced by famme the laws of it are 
inexorable 

But the day of expected dehverance dawned at 
lost Five miles beyond the Brenne the dust-clouds 
of the approaching host were seen, and then the glit¬ 
ter of then lances and their waving pennons They 
swam the river They filled the plain below the 
town From the heights of Alesia the whole scene 
lay spread under the feet of the besieged Vercin- 
getonx came down on the slope to the edge of the 
first trench, prepared to cross when the turn of bat¬ 
tle should give him a chance to strike Cassar sent 
out his German horse, and stood himself watching 
from the spur of an ad]oming hill. The Gauls had 
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bronght innumerable archers with them The horse 
flinched slightly under the showers of arrows, and 
shouts of triumph rose from the lines of the town, 
but the Germans rallied again, sent the cavalry of the 
Gauls flying, and hewed down the unprotected arch¬ 
ers Vercmgetons fell back sadly to his camp on 
the hiU, and then for a day there was a pause The 
reheving army had little food with them, and if they 
acted at all must act quickly They spread over the 
country collecting faggots to fill the trenches, and 
making ladders to storm the walls At midnight 
they began their assault on the hues in the plain, 
and Vercingetorix, hearing by the cries that the woik 
had begun, gave his own signal for a general sally 
The Roman arrangements had been completed long 
before Every man knew his post The slings, the 
crossbows, the scorpions were all at hand and in or¬ 
der Mark Antony and Caius Trebomus had each 
a flying division undei them to carry help where the 
pressure was most severe The Gauls were caught 
on the cervi, impaled on the stimuli, and fell in heaps 
under the bolts and balls which were poured from the 
walls They could make no impression, and fell 
back at daybreak beaten and dispirited Vercinget- 
onx had been unable even to pass the moats and 
trenches, and did not come mto action till his friends 
had abandoned the attack 

The Gauls had not yet taken advantage of their 
enormous numbers Defeated on the level ground, 
they next tried the heights The Romans were dis¬ 
tributed in a nng now fourteen miles in extent On 
the north side, beyond the Ose, the works were m- 
complete, owing to the nature of the ground, and 
their hues lay on the slope of the hills descendmg to- 
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wards the river Sixty thousand picked men left the 
Gauls’ camp before dawn , they stole round by a dis¬ 
tant route, and weie allowed to rest concealed in a 
valley till the middle of the day At noon they came 
over the ridge at the Romans’ back, and they had 
the best of the position, bemg able to attack from 
above Their appearance was the signal for a gen¬ 
eral assault on all sides, and for a detei mined sally 
by Vercmgetoiix from within Thus before, behind, 
and everywhere, the legions were assailed at the same 
moment, and Csesar observes that the cnes of battle 
in the rear are always more tiying to men than the 
fiercest onset upon them in front, because what they 
cannot see they imagine more formidable than it is, 
and they depend for their own safety on the courage 
of others 

CsBsai had taken his stand where he could com¬ 
mand the whole action There was no smoke in 
those engagements, and the scene was transparently 
visible Both sides felt that the deciding trial had 
come In the plain the Gauls made no more impres¬ 
sion than on the precedmg day At the weak point 
on the north the Romans were foiced back down the 
slope, and could not hold their positions Caesar saw 
it, and sent Labienus with six cohorts to their help 
Vercingetorix had seen it also, and attacked the m- 
tenor hnes at the same spot Decimus Brutus was 
then dispatched also, and then Cams Fabius Fi¬ 
nally, when the fightmg grew despeiate, he left his 
own station, he called up the reserves which had not 
yet been engaged, and he rode across the field, con¬ 
spicuous in his scarlet dress and with his bare head, 
cheering on the men as he passed each point where 
they were engaged, and hastening to the scene where 
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the chief danger lay He sent round a few squ tdrons 
of horse to the hack of the hills which the Gauls had 
crossed m the morning He himself jomed Lahieuus. 
Wherever he went he earned enthusiasm along with 
him The legionaries flung away their darts and 
rushed upon the enemy swoid m hand The cavalry 
appealed above on the heights The Grauls wavered, 
broke, and scattered The German horse were among 
them, hewing down the brave but nowhelpless patnota 
who had come with such high hopes and had fought so 
gallantly. Out of the sixty thousand that had sallied 
forth m the morning, all but a draggled remnant lay 
dead on the hiU-sides Seventy-four standards were 
brought m to CEBsar. The besieged retired into 
Alice again m despair. The vast hosts that were to 
have set them free melted away In the mornmg 
they were streammg over the country, makmg back 
for their homes, with Csesar’s cavalry behind them, 
cutting them down and capturmg them in thousands. 

The work was done. The most danng feat m the 
mihtary annals of mankind had been successfully ac¬ 
complished A Roman army which could not at the 
utmost have amounted to fifty thousand men had held 
blockaded an army of eighty thousand — not weak 
Asiatics, but European soldiers, as strong and as 
brave individually as the Italians were, and they 
had defeated, beaten, and annihilated another army 
which had come expecting to overwhelm them, five 
times as large as their own 

Seemg that all was over, Veremgetonx called the 
chiefs about him He had gone into the war, he 
said, for no object of his own, but for the hberty of 
his country Fortune had gone agamst him, and he 
advised them to make their peace, either by kiUing 
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him and sendmg his head to the conqueror or by de¬ 
livering him up alive A humble message of sub¬ 
mission was dispatched to Oeesar He demanded an 
unconditional surrender, and the Gauls, starvmg and 
hopeless, obeyed The Roman general sat amidst 
the works in front of the camp while the chiefs one 
by one were produced before him The brave Ver- 
cmgetorix, as noble m his calammty as Caesar himself 
in his success, was reserved to be shown in triumph 
to the populace of Rome. The whole of his army 
were prisoners of war The -®dui and Arverni 
among them were set aside, and weie dismissed after 
a short detention for pohtical reasons The remain¬ 
der were sold to the contractors, and the proceeds 
were distributed as piize-money among the legions 
Caesar passed the winter at Bibracte, receiving the 
submission of the chiefs of the ^dui and of the 
Auvergne Wounds received in war soon heal if gen¬ 
tle measures follow a victory If tried by the man¬ 
ners of his age, Caesar was the most merciful of con¬ 
quer ois. His high aim was, not to enslave the Gauls, 
but to incoiporate them m the Empire, to extend the 
privileges of Roman citizens among them and among 
all the undegenerate races of the European piovmces 
He punished no one He was gracious and consid¬ 
erate to all, and he so impressed the central tribes by 
his judgment and his moderation that they served 
biTu faithfully in all his coming troubles, and never 
more, even in the severest temptation, made an effort 
to recover their independence 

Much, however, remamed to be done The insur¬ 
rection had shaken the whole of Gaul The ^ ^ gj 
distant tribes had all jomed m it, either 
actively or by sympathy; and the patriots who had 
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seized the control despairing of pardon, thought their 
only hope was in keeping lebellion alive During 
winter they believed themselves secuie The Cai- 
nutea of the Eure and Loire, under a new chief 
named GutruatuB,^ and the Bituiiges, untaught by 
or savage at the fate of Bouiges, were still defiant. 
When the winter was at its deepest, Csesar suddenly 
appealed across the Lone He caught the country 
people unprepared, and captured them in then farms 
The swiftness of his marches baffled alike flight and 
resistance, he crushed the whole district down, and 
he was again at his quarters in forty days As a re¬ 
ward to the men who had followed him so cheeifuUy 
in the cold January campaign, he gave each private 
legionary 200 sesterces and each centurion 2,000 
Eighteen days’ rest was all that he allowed himself, 
and with fresh troops, and m storm and frost, he 
started for the Carnutes The rebels weie to have 
no rest tiU they submitted. The Bellovaci were now 
out also The Eemi alone of aU the Gauls had con¬ 
tinued faithful in the rismg of Vercingetorix; The 
Bellovaci, led by Commius of Anas, weie preparing 
to bum the terntoiy of the Remi as a punishment 
Commius was not as guilty, perhaps, as he seemed 
Labienus had suspected him of intending mischief 
when he was on the Seme in the past summer, and 
had tried to entrap and kill him Anyway CtEsar’s 
first object was to show the Gauls that no friends of 
Rome would be allowed to suffer He invaded Noi- 
maiidy, he swept the country He drove the BeUo- 
vaci and the Carnutes to collect m another great 
army to defend themselves, he set upon them with 
hiB usual skill, and destroyed them. Commius es- 

1 Gudrimd f The word hae a German sound 
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caped over the Rhine to Germany Gutruatna was 
taken Cassai would have pardoned him, but the 
legions were giowing savago at these repeated and 
uaelesB commotions, and insisted on his execution. 
The poor wretch was flogged till he was insensible, 
and his head was cut off by the hctor’s axe 

All Gaul was now submisssive, its spirit broken, 
and, as the event proved, broken finally, except in 
the southwest Eight years out of the ten of Caasai’s 
government had expired In one corner of the coun¬ 
try only the dieam still survived that if the patriots 
could hold out till Csesar was gone, Celtic liberty 
might yet have a chance of recovering itself A sin¬ 
gle tube on the Dordogne, relying on the strength of 
a fortress in a situation resembling that of Geigovia, 
persisted in resistance to the Roman authority Tire 
spirit of national independence is hke a fire so long 
as a spaik remains a conflagration can again be 
kmdled, and Csesar felt that he must trample out the 
last ember that was alive Uxellodunum — so the 
place was named — stood on an inaccessible rock, 
aud was amply provisioned It could be taken only 
as Edinburgh Castle was once taken, by cutting off; 
its water, aud the ingenious tunnel may still be seen 
by which the Roman engineeis tapped the spiing 
that supplied the garrison They, too, had then to 
yield, and the wai in Gaul was over 

The following winter Caesar spent at Arras He 
wished to hand over Ins conquests to his successor 
not only subdued but reconciled to subjection He 
invited the chiefs of all the tubes to come to him 
He spoke to them of the future which lay open to 
them as membeis of a splendid Imperial State He 
gave them magnificent piesents He laid no unpus' 
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tions either on the leaders or their people, and they 
went to their homes personally devoted to their con¬ 
queror, contented with their condition, and resolved 
to maintain the peace which was now estahhshed — a 
unique experience m pohtical history The Norman 
Conquest of England alone in the least resembles it 
In the sprmg of 60 Csesar went to Italy Strange 
things had happened meanwhile in Rome So long 
as there was a hope that CEBsar would be destioyed 
by the insurrection the ill-mmded Senate had waited 
to let the Gauls do the woik for him. The chance 
was gone He had risen above his penis more brill¬ 
iant than ever, and nothing now was left to them 
but to defy and trample on him Servius Galba, who 
was favorable to Csesar, had stood for the consulship 
for 49, and had received a majonty of votes The 
election was set aside Two patricians, Lentulus and 
Cams MarceUus, were declaied chosen, and their 
avowed purpose was to stnp the conqueror of Gaul 
of his honors and lewards ^ The people of ^ ^ 

his own Cisalpine Province desired to show 
that they at least had no sympathy with such enven¬ 
omed animosities In the colonies in Lombardy and 
Venetia Csesar was received with the most passionate 
demonstrations of affection The towns were dressed 
out with flags and flowers The inhabitants crowded 
mto the streets with their wives and children to look 
at him as he passed The altars smoked with offer¬ 
ings, the temples were thronged with worshippers 
praying the immortal gods to bless the greatest of 

1 “ Insolenter adrersani stu glonabantnr L Lentalnm et 0 Marcellum 
consuIeB creatoB, qm omnem honorem et dignitatem CcesaTiB exapoliaront 
Ereptnm Servio Galbai conBalatum earn Ib multo pins gratis etiSragiiBque 
raluisaet, quod sibi conjunctua et familiantate et neceBsitudine Icgationis 
asset ”— Avli Eirtii De BeU Gall 7111 60 
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the Romans He had yet one moie yeai to govern. 
After a biief stay he rejoined his army He spent the 
summer m oiganizmg the administration of the dif¬ 
ferent distiicts and assigning his officers their various 
commands That he did not at this time contemplate 
any violent interference with the Constitution may 
be proved by the distribution of his legions, which 
remamed stationed far away in Belgium and on the 
Loire 
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Crassus had been destroyed by the Parthians 
^ The nomination of his successor lay with 

the Senate, and the Senate gave a notable 
evidence of their mcapacity for selecting competent 
governors foi the provinces by appointing in his place 
Csesar’s old colleague, Bibulus In their whole num¬ 
ber there was no such fool aq Bibulus When he ar¬ 
rived in Syria he shut himself into a fortified town, 
leaving the Parthians to plunder and bum at their 
pleasure Cicero mocked at him The Senate 
thanked him for his distinguished services The few 
serious men m Rome thought that Csesar or Poinpey 
should be sent out, ^ or, if they could not be spared, 
at least one of the consuls of the year — Sulpicius 
Rufus or Marcus Marcelliis But the consuls were 
busy with home pohtics and did not wish to go, 
nor did they wish that others should go and gather 
laurels instead of them Therefore nothing was done 
at all,^ and Syria was left to fate and Bibulus The 
consuls and the aristocracy had, in fact, more serious 
matters to attend to. Caesar’s time was running out, 
and when it was over he had been promised the con¬ 
sulship That consulship the faction of the Con¬ 
servatives had sworn that he should never hold 
Cato was threatening hun with impeachment, blus¬ 
tering that he should be tried under a guard, as Milo 
1 “ CbeIius ad Ciceronem," Ad Fam viu 10 


3 Ibid 
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had been ^ Marcellus was saying openly that he 
would call him home in disgrace befoie his term was 
over Como, one of the most thiiving towns in the 
noith of Italy, had been enfianchised by Cmsar An 
eminent citizen from Como happening to be at Rome, 
Marcellus publicly flogged him, and bade him go back 
and tell hia fellow-townsmen the value of Caesar’s 
gift to them Cicero saw the folly of such actions , ® 
but the aristocracy were mad—mad with pride and 
conscious guilt and feai The ten years of Csesar’s 
government would expiie at the end of 49 The en¬ 
gagement had been enteied into that he was to see 
his term out vsuth his army and to letuin to Rome 
foi 48 — as consul They lemembeied his fiist con¬ 
sulship and what he had done with it, and the laws 
which he had passed — laws which they could not le- 
peal, yet how had they observed them ? If he had 
been too stiong for them all when he was but one of 
themselves, scarcely knovra beyond the Foium and 
Senate-house, what ^ould he do now, when he was 
recognized as the greatest soldier which Rome had 
produced, the army, the people, Italy, the provinces 
all adding his name ? Consul again he could not, 
must not be Yet how could it be prevented It 
was useless now to bribe the Comitia, to work with 
clubs and wire-pullers The enfranchised citizens 
would come to vote foi Ctesai from every country 
town The legionaries to a man would vote for him, 
and even in the venal city he was the idol of the 
hour No fault could be found with his administra¬ 
tion His wars had paid their own expenses He 

1 Snetonms, De VifA Julu CoBaans 

3 “Marcollus foods de Comeosi Etai ills magistratam non gosserat, 
erat taiucn Transpadanus Ita mihi videtor npn minus Btomacld nostro ac 
Cttsari fscisae ’’ — To AtUcua, v 11 
24 
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had doubled the pay of his troops, but his military 
chest was still full, and his own wealth seemed 
boundless He was adorning the Foium with new 
and costly buildings Senatois, knights, young men 
of lank who had been extravagant, had been relieved 
by his generosity and were his pensioners Gaul 
might have been impatient at its loss of libeity, but 
no word of complaint was he<ird against Ciesai for 
oppressive government The moie genius he had 
shown the more formidable he was Let him be con¬ 
sul, and he would be the master of them all. 

Ctesar has been credited with far-reaching designs 
It has been assumed that in early hfe he had designed 
the overthrow of the constitution, that he puisued 
hiB purpose steadily through every stage m his caieer, 
and that he sought the command of Gaul only to ob- 
tam an army devoted to him which would execute 
his will It has not seemed mcredible that a man of 
middle age undertook the conquest of a country of 
which nothing was known save that it was inhabited 
by warlike laces, who more than once had threatened 
to overrun Italy and destroy Rome , that he went 
through ten years of desperate fightuig exposed to a 
thousand dangers from the swoid, from exposure and 
hardship, that for ten years he had banished himself 
from Rome, uncertain whether he would ever see it 
again, and that he had ventured upon all this with 
no other object than that of eventually controlling 
domestic pohtics A lunatic might have entertained 
such a scheme, but not a Caesar The Senate knew 
him They knew what he had done They knew 
what he would now do, and for this reason they feared 
and hated him Caesar was a reformer He had long 
seen that the Roman Constitution was too narrow for 
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the functions which had fallen to it, and that it was 
degenerating into an instrument of tyianuy and in¬ 
justice The couits of law weie conupt, the elec¬ 
tions were coirupt The administration of the piov- 
inces was a scandal and a cuise The soil of Italy 
had become a monopoly of capitalists, and the inhab¬ 
itants of it a population of slaves He had exeited 
himself to stay the mischief at its fountain, to pun¬ 
ish biibery, to punish the rapacity of pioconsuls and 
pro-prsetois, to puiify the courts, to maintain lespect 
for the law He had endeavored to extend the fian- 
chise, to raise the position of the hbeiated slaves, to 
leplace upon the laud a free race of Roman citizens 
The old Roman sentiment, the consciousness of the 
gieatness of the couutiy and of its mighty destinies, 
was chiefly now to be found in the aimies In the 
families of veteran legionaries, spiead in farms ovei 
Italy and the provinces, the national spii-it might re¬ 
vive, and, with a due share of political power con¬ 
ceded to them, an enlaiged and purified constituency 
might contiol the votes of the venal populace of the 
city These were Csesai’s designs, so fai as could 
have been gathered fiom his earlier actions ; but the 
manipulation of elections, the miserable contests with 
disaffected colleagues and a hostile Senate, were dreary 
occupations foi such a man as he was He was con¬ 
scious of powers which m so poor a spheie could find 
no expiession He had ambition doubtless — plenty 
of it — ambition not to pass away without leaving his 
maik on the history of his countiy As a statesman 
he had done the most which could be done when he 
was consul the fiist time, and he had afterwards sought 
a flee field foi his adventurous gemus in a new coun¬ 
try, and m loundmg off into security the fioutiers of 
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tile Empire on the Bide where danger was most thieat- 
ening The proudest self-confidence could not have 
allowed him at hia time of hfe to calculate on return¬ 
ing to Rome to take up agam the work of reforma¬ 
tion 

But Csesai had conquered He had made a name 
for himself as a soldier before which the Scipios and 
the Luculluses, the SyUas and Pompeys paled their 
glory He was commg hack to lay at hiB country’s 
feet a province larger than Spam — not subdued only, 
but reconciled to subjugation, a nation of warriors, 
as much devoted to him as his own legions The 
aristociacy had watched hiB progress with the bitter¬ 
est malignity When he was stnigghng with the last 
spasms of Gallic hberty, they had talked m delighted 
whispers of his reported ruin ^ But his genius had 
risen above his difficulties and shone out more glori¬ 
ous than before When the war was over the Senate 
had been forced to vote twenty days of thanksgiving 
Twenty days were not enough for Roman enthusiasm 
The people made them into sixty 

If Cmsai came to Rome as consul, the Senate knew 
too weU what it might expect What he had been 
before he would be agam, but more severe, as his 
power was greater. Their own guilty hearts perhaps 
made them fear another Manan proscription Unless 
his command could be brought to an end in some far 
different form, their days of power were numbered, 
and the days of mquiry and punishment would begin 

Cicero had for some time seen what was coming 

^ “ Quod ad Cecsarem crebn et non belli de eo rnmorcs Sed susurrato- 
resdnmtaxat vouiunt. Neque adhu< ccrti quidquam eat, noque 

hcBc incerta tamen vulgo joctantur Sod inter paucos, quos tn noati, polain 
secreto norrantiir At Domitiua cum manus ad os appoaiut I’’ — Gieliua 
to Cicero, Ad Fam vm 1 
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He had prefeiied characteiiatically to be out of the 
way at the moment when he expected that the atoim 
would break, and had accepted the government of 
Cilicia and Cypius He was thus absent while the 
active plot was in preparation One gieat step had 
been gained — the Senate had secured Pompey Cee- 
sax’s greatness was too much for him He could 
never again hope to be the fiist on the populai side, 
and he prefen ed bemg the saviour of the constitu¬ 
tion to playing second to a person whom he had pat¬ 
ronized Pompey ought long smce to have been in 
Spam with his troops, but he had stayed at Rome to 
keep order, and he had lingered on with the same 
pretext The first step was to weaken Csesar and to 
provide Pompey with a foice m Italy The Senate 
discovered suddenly that Asia Minor was in danger 
from the Parthians They voted that Caesar and 
Pompey must each spare a legion f oi the East Pom¬ 
pey gave as his part the legion which he jj ^ 
had lent to Caesar for the last campaign 
Caesar was invited to restore it and furnish another 
of hiB own Caesar was then in Belgium He saw 
the object of the demand perfectly clearly, but he 
sent the two legions without a word, contenting him¬ 
self with making handsome presents to the ofl&cers 
and men on their leaving him When they reached 
Italy the Senate found that they weie wanted for 
home service, and they weie placed under Pompey’s 
command m Campania The consuls chosen for the 
year 49 weie Lucius Cornelius Lentulus and Cams 
Maicellus, both of them Caesar’s open enemies Cae- 
sai himself had been promised the consulship (theie 
could be no doubt of his election, if his name was 
accepted m his absence) for the yeai 48 He was to 
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remain with his troops till his tei m had run out, and 
to be allowed to stand while still in command Tina 
was the distinct engagement which the assembly had 
ratified After the consulai election had been secuied 
in the autumn of 50 to the Conseivative candidates, 
it was proposed that by a displacement of dates Cn- 
sar’s government should expiie, not at the close of the 
tenth year, but in the spring, on the 1st of Maicli. 
Convenient constitutional excuses weie found foi the 
change On the Ist of Maicli he was to cease to be 
governor of Gaul A successoi was to be named to 
take ovei his army He would then have to letuiu 
to Rome, and would lie at the meicy of his enemies 
Six months would inteiwene before the next elections, 
durmg which he might be impeached, incapacitated, 
oi otherwise disposed of, while Pompey and his two 
legions could effectually prevent any popular distnib- 
ance m hia favor The Senate hesitated befoie de¬ 
cisively voting the recall An intimation w.ia con¬ 
veyed to Cmaai that he had been mistaken about his 
term, which would end soonei than he had supposed, 
and the woild was waiting to see how he would take 
it Atticus thought that he would give way His 
having parted so easily with two legions did not look 
like resistance Maiciis Ceelius, a conespondent of 
Cicero, who had been elected prcetoi for 49, and kept 
his friend informed how things weie going on, wiote 
in the autumn, — 

“ All IS at a standstill about the Gallic government 
The subject has been laised, and is again postponed 
Pompey’s view is plain, that Csesai must leave Ins 
piovmce after the 1st of Maich but he does 

not think that befoie that tune the Seiiabe can piop- 
eily pass a leaolution about it Aftei the 1st of 
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March he will have no hesitation When he was 
asked what he would do if a tribune intei’posed, he 
said it made no difference whether Csesar himself dis¬ 
obeyed the Senate, or provided some one else to m- 
teifeie with the Senate Suppose, said one, Caesar 
wishes to be consul and to keep his army. Pompey 
answered, ‘ What if my son wishes to lay a stick on 
my back?’ . . It appeals that Csesar will accept 

one or other of two conditions , either to remain in 
his provmce, and postpone his claim for the consul¬ 
ship , or, if he can be named for the consulship, then 
to retire Cuno is all against him What he can 
accomphsh, I know not, but I perceive this, that if 
Csesar means well, he vnll not be ovei thrown ” ^ 

The object of the Senate was either to luin Caesar, 
if he complied with this order, or to put him in the 
wrong by provoking him to disobedience The scheme 
was ingenious, but if the Senate could mine, Csesar 
could countermine. Csahus said that Cuiio was vio¬ 
lent against him • and so Cuno had been Curio was 
a young man of high birth, dissolute, extravagant, 
and clever. His father, who had been consul five- 
and-twenty years before, was a strong anstocrat and 
a close friend of Cicero’s The son had taken the 
same hne , but, among other loose companions, he 
had made the acquamtance, to his father’s regret, of 
Maik Antony, and though they had hitherto been of 
opposite politics, the intimacy had continued The 
Senate’s mfluence had made Curio tnbune for the 
year 49 Antony had been chosen tnbune also To 
the astonishment of everybody but Cicero, it appealed 
that these two, who were expected to neutrahze each 
other, were about to work together, and to veto every 
1 Osliiis to Oicero, Ad Fcm. vui 8 
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resolution which seemed an unfair return for Caesar’s 
services Scandal said that young Curio was in 
money difficulties, and that Caesar had paid his debts 
for him It was perhaps a he invented by political 
malignity , but if Curio was purchasable, Caesai would 
not have hesitated to buy him His habit was to 
take facts as they were, and when satisfied that his 
object was just, to go the readiest way to it 

The desertion of their own tiibune was a seiious 
blow to the Senate Caehus, who was to be preetor, 
was inchmng to think that Caesar would wm, and 
therefore might take his side also The constitu¬ 
tional opposition would then be extiemely stiong, 
and even Pompey, fiercely as he had spoken, doubted 
what to do The question was raised m the Senate, 
whether the tribunes’ vetoes were to be regarded 
Marcellus, who had flogged the citizen of Como, 
voted for defying them, but the rest weie timid 
Pompey did not know his own mind ^ Caelius’s ac¬ 
count of his own feelings in the matter repiesented 
probably those of many besides himself 

“ In civil quarrels,” he wrote to Cicero, “ we ought 
to go with the most honest paity, as long as the con¬ 
test lies within constitutional limits When it is an 
affair of camps and battles, we must go with the 
strongest Pompey will have the Senate and the 
men of consideration with him All the discontented 
will go with Caesar I must calculate the forces on 
both sides, before I decide on my own part ” ^ 

When the question next came on in the Senate, 
Cuno, bemg of course instiucted in Caesar’s -wishes, 
professed to share the anxiety lest theie should be a 

1 CtelmB to Cicero, Ad Fam viu 13 

* Ib VIU 14 
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military Dictatorship , but he said that the danger 
was as great from Pompey as from Ceesar He did 
not ob]ect to the recall of Csasar, but Pompey, he 
thought, should resign his province also, and the con¬ 
stitution would then be out of peiil Pompey pio- 
fessed to be wilhug, if the Senate desired it, but he 
msisted that Caesar must take the first step Cuno’s 
proposal was so fair, that it gamed favor both m 
Forum and Senate. The populace, who hated Pom¬ 
pey, threw flowers upon the tribune as he passed 
Maicellus, the consul, a few days latei, put the ques¬ 
tion m the Senate Was Caesar to be lecalled? A 
majority answered Yes Was Pompey to be de¬ 
prived of his province The same majority said No 
Cuno then proposed that both Pompey and Caesar 
should dismiss then armies Out of three hundied 
aud ninety-two senators present, three hundred and 
seventy agreed Marcellus told them bitterly that they 
had voted themselves Caesar’s slaves But they were 
not all insane with envy and hatred, and m the midst 
of their terrors they retamed some prudence, peihaps 
' some conscience and sense of justice By this time, 
however, the messengers who had been sent to com¬ 
municate the Senate’s views to Caesar had returned 
They brought no positive answer from himself , but 
they reported that Caesar’s troops were worn out and 
discontented, and ceitainly would refuse to support 
him m any violent action. How false their account 
of the army was the Senate had soon reason to know, 
but it was true that one, and he the most trusted 
officer that Caesar had, Labienus, who had fought 
through BO many battles with him m the Forum as 
well as in the field, whose high talents and chaiacter 
hiB Commentaries could never praise sufficiently — 
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it was true that Labienus had hstened to the offers 
made him. Labieuus had made a vast fortune in 
tbe war. He perhaps thought, as other distinguiBhed 
officers have done, that he was the person that had 
won the victoiies , that without him Ctesar, who was 
being so much praised and glorified, would have been 
nothmg , and that he at least was entitled to an 
equal share of the honors and rewards that might be 
coming, while if Caesar was to be disgraced, he might 
have the whole recompense for himself Caesar heard 
of these overtures , but he had refused to beheve that 
Labienus could be untrue to him He showed his 
confidence, and he showed at the same time the in¬ 
tegrity of hiB own intentionB, by appomting the officer 
who was suspected of betraying him Lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral of the Cisalpine Provmce. None the less it was 
true that Labienus had been won over. Labienus 
had undertaken for his comrades, and the behef that 
Caesar could not depend on his troops renewed Pom- 
pey’s courage and gave heart to the faction which 
wished to precipitate extremities The aspect of 
thmgs was now altered What before seemed rash * 
and dangerous might be safely ventured CjEsar had 
himself followed the messengers to Ravenna. To 
raise the passions of men to the desired heat, a re¬ 
port was spread that he had brought his troops across 
and was marching on Rome. Cuno hastened off to 
him, to bring back under his own hand a distmct 
declaration of his views. 

It was at this crisis, in the middle of the winter 
60-49, that Cicero returned to Rome. He had held 
biH government but for two years, and instead of es¬ 
caping the catastrophe, he found himself plunged 
into the heart of it He had managed his province 
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welL No one ever suspected Ciceio of being corrupt 
or unjust He had gained some lespectable successes 
in putting down the Cilician banditti He had been 
named Imperator by his soldiers in the field after an 
action in which he had commanded, he had been 
flattering himself with the prospect of a triumph, 
and had laid up money to meet the cost of it The 
quarrel between the two great men whom he had so 
long feared and flattered, and the necessity which 
might be thrown on him of declaring publicly on one 
side or the other, agitated him terribly In October, 
as he was on his way home, he expiessed his anxi¬ 
eties with his usual frankness to Atticus 

“ Consider the problem for me,” he said, “ as it 
affects myself you advised me to keep on terms both 
with Pompey and Caesar You bade me adhere to 
one because he had been good to me, and to the other 
because he was strong I have done so I so ordered 
matteis that no one could be dearer to either of them 
than I was I reflected thus while I stand by Pom- 
pey, I cannot hurt the Commonwealth, if I agree 
with Caesar, I need not quarrel with Pompey, so 
closely they appeared to be connected But now 
they are at a sharp issue Each regards me as his 
friend, unless Caesar dissembles, while Pompey is 
right in thinking, that what he proposes I shall ap¬ 
prove I heard from both at the time at which I 
heard from you Then letters were most polite 
What am I do ? I don’t mean m extremities If 
it comes to fighting, it will be better to be defeated 
with one than to conquer with the other But when 
I arrive at Rome, I shall be required to say if Cmsar 
IS to be proposed foi the consulship in his absence, or 
if he IS to dismiss his army What must I answer 
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Wait till I have consulted Atticus ? That will not 
do Shall I go against Ceesar? Where aie Pom- 
pey’s lesources ^ I myself took Caesar’s part about 
it He spoke to me on the subject at Ravenna I 
recommended his request to the tribunes as a reason¬ 
able one Pompey talked with me also to the same 
purpose Am I to change my mind ? I am ashamed 
to oppose him now Will you have a fool’s opmion ? 
I will apply for a triumph, and so I shall have an ex¬ 
cuse for not entermg the city. You will laugh But 
oh, I wish I had remamed m my province Could I 
hut have guessed what was impending I Think for 
me How shall I avoid displeasing Caesar ? He 
writes most kmdly about a ‘ Thanksgivmg ’ for my 
success ” 1 

Caesar had touched the right pomt in congratulat- 
mg Cicero on his mihtary exploits. His fnends m 
the Senate had been less delicate. Bibulus had been 
thanked for hidmg from the Parthians When Cic¬ 
ero had hinted his expectations, the Senate had 
passed to the order of the day 

“ Cato,” he wrote, “ treats me scurvily He gives 
me praise foi justice, clemency, and integrity, which 
I did not want. What I did want he will not let me 
have Caesar promises me everything — Cato has 
given a twenty days’ thanksgiving to Bibulus Par¬ 
don me, if this IS more than I can bear But I am 
reheved from my worst fear The Parthians have 
left Bibulus half alive ” ^ 

The shame wore off as Cicero drew near to Rome 
He blamed the tribunes for msistmg on what he had 
himself declaied to be just. “ Any way,” he said, 
“ I stick to Pompey When they say to me, Marcus 

1 To Atticua, vii 1, abndged s vii 2 
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Tullius, what do you think? I shall answer, I go 
with Pompey, hut piivately I shall advise Pompey 
to come to terms We have to do with a man full of 
audacity and completely prepared Every felon, every 
citizen who is in disgrace or ought to be in disgrace, 
almost all the young, the city mob, the tribunes, 
debtors, who are more numerous than I could have 
believed, all these aie with Cmsar He wants nothing 
but a good cause, and war is always uncertain ” ^ 

Pompey had been unwell at the beginning of De¬ 
cember, and had gone for a few days into the coun¬ 
try Ciceio met him on the 10th « We weie two 
liouis together,” he said “ Pompey was delighted 
at my ainval He spoke of my triumph, and prom¬ 
ised to do his part He advised me to keep away 
from the Senate, till it was arranged, lest I should 
offend the tiibunes He spoke of war as certain. 
Not a word did he utter pointing to a chance of 
compromise —My comfort is that Caesar, to whom 
even his enemies had allowed a second consulship, 
and to whom fortune had given so much power, will 
not be so mad as to throw all this away ” ^ Cicero 
had soon to learn that the second consulship was not 
so certain. On the 29th he had another long con¬ 
versation with Pompey 

“ Is there hope of peace ? ” he wrote, in reporting 
what had passed “ So far as I can gathei fiom his 
very full expressions to me, he does not desire it 
For he thinks thus If Ceesar be made consul, even 
after he has paited from his array, the constitution 
will be at an end. He thinks also that when Ceesar 
heais of the preparations against him, he will drop 
the consulship for this year, to keep his province 
1 To Attvnis, vii 8 a 76 vu 4 
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and his troops Should he he so insane as to try ex¬ 
tremities, Pompey holds him in utter contempt I 
thought, when he was speaking, of the uncertainties 
of wai , but I was relieved to hear a man of com ago 
and experience talk like a statesman of the dangeis 
of an insinceie settlement Not only he does not 
seek foi peace, but he seems to fear it My own 
vexation is, that I must pay Ciesar my debt, and 
spend thus what I had set apait for my triumph It 
IS indecent to owe money to a political antagonist ” ^ 
Events were hurrying on Cicero entered Rome 
the first week m January, to find that the jj ^ ^ 
Senate had begun work in earnest Curio 
had retmned from Ravenna with a letter from Caesar 
He had offered three alternatives First, that the 
agieement already made might stand, and that he 
might be nominated, in his absence, for the consul¬ 
ship , or that when he left his army, Pompey should 
disband his Italian legions , or, lastly, that he should 
hand over Transalpine G-aul to his successoi with 
eight of his ten legions, himself keeping the north of 
Italy and lUyria with two, until his election It was 
the fiist of January The new consuls, Lentulus and 
Cains Maicellus, with the other magistrates, had en¬ 
tered on then oflSces, and were in their places in the 
Senate Pompey was present, and the letter was in¬ 
troduced The consuls objected to it bemg read, but 
they weie ovei ruled by the remonstrances of the tiib- 
unes The reading over, the consuls forbade a debate 
upon it, and moved that the condition of the Common¬ 
wealth should be taken into consideration Lentulus, 

^ "Mihi aatem illud moleatissimuin eat, quod aolvendi aunt nummi 
Offiaan, et inatromentam trmmphi eo couferenduin Eat aiu>p^ov imnoXi- 
Ttvojiivav eaae ” — lb vui 8 
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the more impassioned of them, said that if the Senate 
would be film, he would do his duty, if they hesi¬ 
tated and tiled conciliation, he should take care of 
himself, and go ovei to Csesar’s side Metellus Scipio, 
Pompey’s fathei-in-law, spoke to the same purpose 
Pompey, he said, was ready to suppoit the constitu¬ 
tion, if the Senate were resolute If they waveied, 
they would look in vain for future help from him. 
Marcus Maicellus, the consul of the piecediug yeai, 
less wild than he had been when he flogged the Como 
citizen, advised delay, at least till Pompey was better 
piepaied Cahdius, another senatoi, moved that 
Pompey should go to his piovmce Csesai’s resent¬ 
ment at the detention of the two legions fiom the 
Parthian war, he thought, was natuial and justifiable 
Marcus Rufus agreed with Ciilidius But moderation 
was borne down by the violence of Lentulns, and the 
Senate, in spite of themselves,^ voted, at Scipio’s dic¬ 
tation, that Ceesai must dismiss his aimy befoie a day 
which was to be fixed, oi, in default, would be de¬ 
clared an enemy to the State Two tribunes, Maik 
Antony and Cassius Longinus, interposed The 
tribunes’ veto was as old as their institution It had 
been left standing even by Sylla But the aristociacy 
were declaring war against the people. They knew 
that the veto was coming, and they had resolved to 
disiegard it The more passionate the speakers, the 
more they were cheeied by Csesai’s enemies The 
sitting ended m the evening without a final conclu¬ 
sion , but at a meeting afteiwaids, at his house, Pom¬ 
pey quieted alarms by assining the senators that 
there was nothmg to fear Caesar’s army he knew to 

1 “Inviti ot coacti”]a Ctosar'a expresBioQ Ha wiahed, perhaps, to 
eoften the Senate’s action {Da BeUo CiviU, i 2 ) 
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be disaffected, He introduced the officers of the two 
legions that had been taken from Csasar, who vouched 
for their fidelity to the constitution. Some of Pom- 
pey’s veterans were present, called up from their 
farms, they were enthusiastic foi their old comman¬ 
der Piso, CsBsar’s father-in-law, and Roscius, a pise- 
tor, begged for a week’s delay, that they might go 
to Caesar, and explam the Senate’s pleasme. Others 
pioposed to send a deputation to soften the haish- 
ness of his removal But Lentulus, backed by Cato, 
would listen to no thin g Cato detested Caesar as 
the representative of everything which he most ab¬ 
horred Lentulus, bankrupt and loaded with debts, 
was lookmg for provmces to rum, and allied sover¬ 
eigns to lay presents at his feet He boasted that he 
would be a second Sylla ^ When the Senate met 
agam m their places, the tribunes’ veto was disal¬ 
lowed. They ordeied a general levy thiough Italy 
The consuls gave Pompey the commaiid-in-chief, with 
the keys of the treasury The Senate ledistnbuted 
the provinces , giving Syria to Scipio, and in Caesar’s 
place appointing Domitius Ahenobaibus, the most in¬ 
veterate and envenomed of his enemies. Then au¬ 
thority over the provmces had been taken from them 
by law, but law was set aside. Fmally, they voted 
the State m danger, suspended the constitution, and 
gave the consuls absolute power 

The final votes were taken on the 7th of January 
A single week had sufficed for a discussion of the 
resolutions on which the fate of Rome depended 
The Senate pretended to be defending the constitu¬ 
tion They had themselves destroyed the constitu- 

1 “ Seqao alteram fore Sullam inter auoa glonatur "—De Bello Ckvih, 
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tion, and establislied on the rums of it a senatoiial ol- 
igaichy The tiibunea fled at once to CEBsai Pom- 
pey left the city foi Campania, to join his two legions 
and superintend the levies 

The unanimity which had appeared m the Senate’s 
final determination was on the surface only Cicero, 
though present in Rome, had taken no part, and 
looked on m despair The “good” weie shocked at 
Pompey’s precipitation They saw that a civil war 
could end only in a despotism 2 «I have not met one 
man,” Cicero said, “who does not think it would be 
better to make concessions to Csesar than to fight 
him — Why fight now ? Thmgs axe no worse than 
when we gave him his additional five years, or agreed 
to let him be chosen consul in his absence You 
wish foi my opinion I thmk we ought to use every 
means to escape war. But I must say what Pom- 
pey says I cannot differ from Pompey ” ^ 

A day later, before the final vote had been taken, 
he thought still that the Senate was willmg to let 
Coesar keep his province, if he would dissolve his 
dxmy The moneyed interests, the peasant land¬ 
holders, were all on Caesar’s side, they caied not 
even if monarchy came so that they might have 
peace “We could have resisted Caesar easily when 
he was weak,” he wrote “ Now he has eleven le¬ 
gions and as many cavalry as he chooses with him, 
the Cisalpine provincials, the Roman populace, the 
tnbunes, and the hosts of dissolute young men Yet 
we are to fight with him, or take account of him un¬ 
constitutionally Fight, you say, rather than be a 
slave Fight for what ? To be proscribed, if you 
are beaten, to be a slave still, if you win What 

1 “ Tnm. certe tyranriufl exiBtet.” — To Atticus, vii 6 ^ Ib vu 6 

26 
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will you do then ? you ask As the sheep follows 
the flock and the ox the heid, so will I follow the 
“good,” 01 those who aie called good, but I see 
plainly what will come out of this sick state of ours 
No one knows what the fate of wai may be But if 
the “ good ” aie beaten, this much is ceitaiu, that Caa- 
sar will be as bloody as Cmna, and as greedy of other 
men’s piopeities as Sylla ” ^ 

Once moie, and still m the midst of uncertainty 
“ The position is this We must either let Ca3sar 
stand for the consulship, he keeping his army with 
the Senate’s consent, oi suppoited by the tribunes, 
oi we must peisuade him to resign his province and 
his aimy, and so to be consul, or if he refuses, the 
elections can be held without him, he keeping his 
province, or if he foibids the election through the 
tribunes, we can hang on and come to an Inteirex, 
oi, lastly, if he bungs his army on us, we can fight 
Should this be his choice, he will eithei begin at 
once, before we aie leady, or he will wait till his 
election, when his friends will put in his name and it 
will not be received His plea may then be the ill- 
treatment of himself, oi it may be complicated fur¬ 
ther should a tiibuue interpose and be deprived of 
office, and so take refuge with him You will 

say, persuade Cmsar, then, to give up his aimy, and 
be consul. Surely, if he wdl agiee, no objection can 
be raised, and if he is not allowed to stand while he 
keeps his aimy, I won del that he does not let it go 
But a certain person (Pompey) thinks that nothing 
IS BO much to be feaied as that Csesai should be con¬ 
sul Better thus, you will say, than with an army 
No doubt. But a ceitain peison holds that his con- 
1 To Atlious, vu 7, abndged 
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sulsbip would be an irremediable misfoitune We 
must yield if Csesar will have it so He will be con¬ 
sul again, the same man that be was befoie, then, 
weak as be was, be pioved stronger than tbe whole 
of us Wbat, think you, will be be now ? Pompey, 
for one thing, wiR suiely be sent to Spam Misera¬ 
ble every way , and the worst is, that Csesar cannot 
be refused, and by consenting will be taken into 
supreme favor by aU the “good” They say, how¬ 
ever, that he cannot be brought to this Well, then, 
which IS the worst of the remammg alternatives? 
Submit to what Pompey calls an impudent demand ? 
CsBsar has held his province for ten years The 
Senate did not give it him He took it himself by 
faction and violence Suppose he had it lawfully, 
the time is up His successor is named Pie diso¬ 
beys He says that he ought to be considered Let 
him consider us Will he keep his army beyond 
the time foi which the people gave it to him, m de¬ 
spite of the Senate ? We must fight him then, and, 
as Pompey says, we shall conquer or die free men 
If fight we must, time will show when or how. But 
if you have any advice to give, let me know it, for I 
am tormented day and night ” ^ 

These letters give a vivid picture of the unceitam- 
ties which distracted public opmion during the fatal 
first week of January Csesar, it seems, might pos¬ 
sibly have been consul had he been willing to retire 
at once into the condition of a private citizen, even 
though Pompey was still undisaimed Whether in 
that position he would have lived to see the election- 
day IS another question Cicero himself, it will be 
seen, had been reflectmg already that there were 
1 To Attwus, vu 9, abndged 
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means less perilous than cml war by which danger¬ 
ous persons might be got nd of And theie were 
weak points in hia arguments which his impatience 
passed over Caesar held a positive engagement 
about his consulship, which the people had ratified 
Of the ten yeais which the people had allowed him, 
one was unexpired, and the Senate had no powei to 
vote his recall without the tribunes’ and the people’s 
conaent. He might well hesitate to put himself m 
the power of a faction so little acrupuloua. It la evi¬ 
dent, however, that Pompey and the two conauls 
were afiaid that if such oveiturea were made to him 
by a deputation from the Senate, he might perhaps 
agree to them; and by their rapid and violent vote 
they put an end to the possibility of an arrangement 
CsBsai, for no other crime than that as a bnlliaut 
democratic general he was auppoaed dangeious to the 
oligarchy, had been recalled from his command in 
the face of the prohibition of the tribunes, and was 
declared an enemy of his country unless he instantly 
submitted Aftei the experience of Manus and 
Sylla, the Senate could have paid no higher compli¬ 
ment to Caesar’s charactei than m believing that he 
would hesitate over his answer 



CHAPTER XXL 


C-ffiSAE, ■when the report of the Senate’s action 
reached him, addressed his soldiers He 
had hut one legion with him, the 13th But ® ° ^ 
one legion would represent the rest. He told them 
what the Senate had done, and why they had done it 
“ For nine years he and his army had served their 
country loyally and with some success They had 
driven the Germans over the Rhine, they had made 
Gaul a Roman province, and the Senate for answer 
had bioken the constitution, and had set aside the 
tribunes because they spoke in his defence They 
had voted the State in danger, and had called Italy 
to aims when no single act had been done by himself 
to justify them ” The soldieis whom Pompey sup¬ 
posed disaffected declaied with enthusiasm t]^t they 
would support then commander and the tribunes 
They offered to seive without pay. OflSceis and men 
volunteered contributions for the expenses of the war 
In aH the army one officer alone proved false La- 
bienus kept his word to Pompey, and stole away to 
Capua He left his effects behind, and Csesar seut 
them after him untouched. 

Finding that all the rest could be depended on, he 
sent back over the Alps for two more legions to fol¬ 
low him He crossed the little nver Rubicon, which 
bounded his provmce, and advanced to Rimini, where 
he met the tribunes, Antony, Cassius Longinus, and 
Cuno, who were coming to him from Rome ^ At 

1 The vision on the Rubicon, with the oelobrated sajmg that " the die 
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Rimini the troops -were again assembled Cuno told 
them whrit had passed. Caesar added a few more 
words The legionaries, officers and privates, were 
perfectly satisfied , and Csesar, who, a resolution once 
taken, struck as swiftly as his own eagles, was pre¬ 
paring to go forward He had but 5,000 men with 
him, but he understood the state of Italy, and knew 
that he had nothing to fear At this moment Lucius 
CsBsar, a distant kinsman, and the praetor Roscius 
arrived, as they said, with a private message from 
Pompey The message was nothing The object 
was no more than to gam time But Caesar had no 
wish foi war, and would not throw away a chance of 
avoiding it He bade his kinsman tell Pompey that 
it was for him to compose the difficulties which had 
aiisen without a colhsion He had been himself 
misrepiesented to his countrymen He had been 
recalled fiom his command before his time, the 
promise given to him about his consulship had been 
broken He had endured these injuries He had 
proposed to the Senate that the foices on both sides 
should be disbanded The Senate had refused A 
levy had been ordeied through Italy, and the legions 
designed for Parthia had been retained Such an 
attitude could have but one meaning Yet he was 
still ready to make peace Let Pompey depart to 
Spam His own troops should then be dismissed 
The elections could be held freely, and Senate and 
people would be restored to their jomt authority If 
this was not enough, they two might meet and re¬ 
lieve each other’s alarms and suspicions m a personal 
interview 

ifi cast,” IS anaathenticated, and not at all conaiatent with Ceesar’a char¬ 
acter 
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With this answer the envoys went, and Csesar 
paused at Rimini Meanwhile the leport leached 
Rome that Caesar had crossed the Rnbicon The 
aristocracy had nursed the pleasant belief that his 
heart would fail him, or that his army would desert 
him His heart had not failed, his aimy had not de¬ 
serted , and, in their terror, they saw him already in 
their midst like an avenging Marius He ja^xiaxy 
was coming His horse had been seen on ® ° 
the Apennines Flight, instant flight, was the only 
safety Up they lose, consuls, praetors, senators, 
leaving wives and children and property to their fate, 
not halting even to take the money out of the treas¬ 
ury, but contenting themselves with leaving it locked 
On foot, on horseback, in litters, in carnages, they 
fled for their lives to find safety under Pompey’s 
wing in Capua In this forlorn company went Cic¬ 
ero, filled with contempt for what was round him 

“You ask what Pompey means to do,” he wrote to 
Atticus “ I do not think he knows himself Cer- 
tamly none of us know —It is all panic and blundei 
We aj:e uncertain whether he will make a stand, or 
leave Italy If he stays, I fear his army is too unre- 
hable. If not, where will he go, and how and what 
are his plans ? Like you, I am afraid that Caesar will 
be a Phalaris, and that we may expect the very worst 
The flight of the Senate, the departure of the magis¬ 
trates, the closing of the treasury, will not stop him 
— I am broken-hearted, so ill-advisedly, so against all 
my counsels, the whole business has been conducted 
Shall I turn my coat, and ]om the victors ? I am 
ashamed Duty forbids me , but I am miserable at 
the thought of my children ” ^ 

1 To Atticus, Tu IS 
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A gleam of hope came with the arrival of Labienus, 
but it soon clouded “ Labienua is a hero,” Cicero 
said “ Nevei was act more splendid If nothing 
else comes of it, he has at least made Cseaar smart — 
We have a civil war on us, not because we have quar- 
lelled among oui selves, but thiough one abandoned 
citizen But this citizen has a stiong army, and a 
laige party attached to him — What he will do I can¬ 
not say, he cannot even pretend to do anything con¬ 
stitutionally , but what IS to become of us, with a gen¬ 
eral that cannot lead ? — To say nothing of ten years 
of blundering, what could have been worse than this 
flight from Rome ? His next purpose I know not I 
ask, and can have no answer All is cowardice and 
confusion. He was kept at home to protect us, and 
protection there is none The one hope is in two le¬ 
gions invidiously detained and almost not belonging 
to us. As to the levies, the men enlist unwillingly, 
and hate the notion of a war ” ^ 

In this condition of things Lucius Csesar arnved 
with the answer from Rimini A council of war was 
held at Teano to consider it, and the flames which 
had burnt so hotly at the beginning of the month 
were found to have somewhat cooled Cato’s friend, 
Favonius, was still defiant, but the rest, even Cato 
himself, had grown more modest Pompey, it was 
plain, had no army, and could not raise an army 
Cassar spoke fairly It might be only treachery, but 
the Senate had left their famihes and their property 
in Rome The public money was in Rome They 
were willing to consent that CsBsar should be consul, 
since so it must be Unluckily for themselves, they 

1 Delectaa invitonun ost et pugnaado ab horrentium — To At- 

Heus, vii 13 
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left Pompey to draw up their reply Pompey in¬ 
trusted the duty to an incapable peison named Ses- 
tius, and the answer was ill-written, awkwaid, and 
wanting on the only point which would have proved 
his sincerity Pompey declined the proposed inter¬ 
view Caesar must evacuate Pimini, and return to 
his province, afterwaids, at some time unnamed, 
Pompey would go to Spain, and other matters should 
be arranged to Caesar’s satisfaction Caesar must 
give securities that he would abide by his promise to 
dismiss his troops, and meanwhile the consular levies 
would be continued ^ 

To Cicero these terms seemed to mean a capitula¬ 
tion clumsily disguised Caesar interpreted them dif¬ 
ferently To him it appeared that he was lequired 
to part with his own ai my, while Pompey was form- 
mg another No time was fixed for the departure to 
Spam He might be himself named consul, yet Pom¬ 
pey might be m Italy to the end of the year with an 
army independent of him Evidently there was dis¬ 
trust on both sides, yet on Caesar’s part a distrust not 
undeserved Pompey would not see him He had 
admitted to Cicero that he desired a war to prevent 
Caesar from bemg consul, and at this very moment 
was full of hopes and schemes for cariying it on suc¬ 
cessfully “Pompey writes,” reported Cicero on the 
28th of January, “ that in a few d^ays he will have a 
force on which he can rely He will occupy Pice- 
num,^ and we aie then to return to Pome Labienus 
assures him that Caesar is utterly weak Thus he is 
m better spirits ” ® 

1 Compare Oeesar’s accoimt of these conditioiiB, De Bello Omli, i 10, 
with Cicero to Atticus, -vii 17 

3 Between the Apponnmes and the Adriatic, about Ancona, in the line 
of Cessar’s march should he ad\ance from Rimini 

8 To Atticue, rii 16 
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A second legion had by this tune arrived at Rim¬ 
ini CsBsar considered that if the Senate really de¬ 
sired peace, their disposition would be quickened by 
further pressure He sent Antony acioss the mount- 
ams to Arezzo, on the stiaight road to Rome, and 
he pushed on himself towards Ancona, before Pompey 
had time to throw himselE in the way The towns 
on the way opened their gates to him The munic¬ 
ipal magistrates told the commandants that they 
could not refuse to entertain Cams Csesai, who had 
done such great things for the Republic The officers 
fled The garrisons ]Oined Caesar’s legions Even a 
colony planted by Labienus sent a deputation with 
offers of service Steadily and svv^ffcly in gathering 
volume the army of the north came on At Capua 
all was consternation “The consuls are helpless,” 
Cicero said “ There has been no levy The com¬ 
missioners do not even try to excuse their failure 
With Caesar pressing forward, and our general doing 
nothing, men will not give m their names The will 
IS not wanting, but they are without hope Pompey, 
lebruftry miserable and incredible though it be, is 
® ^ ^ piostiate He has no courage, no purpose, 
no force, no energy. Cams Cassius came on 

the 7th to Capua, with an order from Pompey to the 
consuls to go to Rome and brmg away the money 
from the treasury^ How are they to go without an 
escort, or how return ? The consuls say he must go 
himself first to Picenum But Picenum is lost Cae¬ 
sar will soon be in Apuha, and Pompey on board ship. 
What shall I do ? I should not doubt had there not 
been such shameful mismanagement, and had I been 
myself consulted Caesar invites me to peace, but his 
letter waa written before his advance.” ^ ‘ 

1 To Athens, Til 21 
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Desperate at the lethargy of their commander, the 
aristocracy tried to force Wm into movement by act¬ 
ing on their own account Domitins, who had been 
appointed Caesar’s successor, was most interested in 
his defeat He gathered a party of young lords and 
knights and a few thousand men, and flung himself 
into Corfinium, a strong position m the Apennines, 
directly in Caesar’s path Pompey had still his two 
legions, and Domitius sent an express to tell him that 
Caesar’s force was still small, and that with a slight 
effort he might inclose him in the mountains Mean¬ 
while Domitius himself tried to break the bridge over 
the Pescara He was too late Caesar had by this 
time nearly 80,000 men. The Cisalpine teiritones m 
meie enthusiasm had laised twenty-two cohorts for 
him He reached the Pescara while the bridge was 
still standing He surrounded Corfinium with the 
impregnable lines which had served him so well m 
Gaul, and the messenger sent to Capua came back 
with cold comfort Pompey had simply ordered Do¬ 
mitius to retreat from a position which he ought not 
to have occupied, and to ]oin him in Apuha It was 
easy to say Retreat 1 No retreat was possible. Do¬ 
mitius and his companions proposed to steal away in 
the night They were discovered. Their own troops 
arrested them, and carried them as prisoners to Cae¬ 
sar Fortune had placed in his hands at the outset 
of the campaign the man who beyond others had been 
the occasion of it Domitius would have killed Csb- 
sar like a bandit if he had caught him He piobably 
expected a similar fate for himself Caesar received 
his captives calmly and coldly He told them that 
they had made an ungrateful return to him for his 
services to his country , and then dismissed them all, 
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restoring even Domitius’s well-filled militaxy chest, 
and too proud to require a promise from him that he 
would abstain personally from further hostility. His 
army, such as it was, followed the general example, 
and declared for Caesar 


The capture of Corfinium and the desertion of the 
garrison made an end of hesitation Pompey and 
the consuls thought only of instant flight, and hurried 
to Bnndisi, where ships were waiting for them, and 
Caesar, hoping that the evident feehng of Italy would 
have its effect with the reasonable pait of the Senate, 
sent Cornelius Balbus, who was on intimate terms 
with many of them, to assure them of his eagerness 
for peace, and to tell Cicero especially that he would 
be well contented to live under Pompey’s rule if he 
could have a guaranty for his personal safety ^ 

Cicero’s trials had been great, and were not dimin¬ 
ishing The account given by Balbus was simply 
incredible to him If Caesar was really as well dis¬ 
posed as Balbus represented, then the senatoiial paity, 
himself mcluded, had acted like a set of madmen 
It might be assumed, therefore, that Csesai was as 
meanly ambitious, as selfish, as revolutionary, as their 
fears had represented him, and that his mild- 
B 0 ^ ness was merely affectation But what then ? 
Cicero wished for himself to be on the right side, but 
also to be on the safe side Pompey’s was the right 
side, the side, that is, which, for his own sake, he 
would prefer to see victorious But was Pompey’s 
the safe side ? or rather, would it be safe to go against 
him ? The necessity for decision was drawing closer. 


1 “ Balbus quidem major ad me scnbit, nihil malle Ceesorem, quam 
principe Pompeio sine metu vivere Tn puto heeo credis ” — To Atticus, 
vliu 9 
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If Pompey and the consuls went abroad, all loyal 
senators would be expected to follow them, and to 
stay behind would be held treason Italy was with 
Caesar, but the East, with its treasures, its fleets, its 
millions of men, this was Pompey’s, heart and soul 
The sea was Pompey's Caesar might win for the 
moment, but Pompey might win in the long lun 
The situation was most peiplexing Befoie the fall 
of Corflnium Cicero had poured himself out upon it 
to his fnend “ My connections, personal and politi¬ 
cal,” he said, “ attach me to Pompey If I stay be¬ 
hind, I deseit my noble and admirable companions, 
and I fall into the powei of a man whom I know not 
how far I can tiust He shows in many ways that he 
wishes me well I saw the tempest impending, and I 
long ago took care to secure his good-wiU But sup¬ 
pose him to be my friend indeed, is it becoming m a 
good and Yahant citizen, who has held the highest 
offices and done such distinguished things, to be in 
the power of any man ? Ought I to expose myself 
to the dangei, and peihaps disgrace, which would lie 
before me, should Pompey recover his position This 
on one side, but now look at the other Pompey has 
shown neither conduct nor couiage, and he has acted 
throughout against my advice and judgment I pass 
over his old eriors how he himself armed this man 
against the constitution, how he supported hia laws by 
violence in the face of the auspices , how he gave him 
Furthur Gaul, married hia daughter, supported Clo- 
dius, helped me back fiom exile indeed, but neglected 
me afterwards , how he prolonged Caesai’s command, 
and backed him up m eveiythmg, how in his thud 
consulship, when he had begun to defend the consti¬ 
tution, he yet moved the tribunes to carry a resolu- 
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tion for taking CsBsai’s name m his absence, and him¬ 
self sanctioned it by a law of his own, how he re¬ 
sisted Marcus Marcellus, who would have ended Cae¬ 
sar’s government on the 1st of March Let us forget 
all this but what was ever more disgraceful than the 
flight fiom Rome ? What conditions would not have 
been preferable? He will restore the constitution, 
you say, but when ? by what means ? Is not Picenum 
lost ? Is not the road open to the city ? Is not our 
money, public and private, all the enemy’s ? Thei e 
18 no cause, no rallying pomt for the friends of the 
constitution The rabble are all for Caesai, 

and many wish for revolution I saw from the 

first that Pompey only thought of flight if I now 
follow him, whither are we to go ? Caesai will seize 
my brother’s property and mine, ouis perhaps sooner 
than others’, as an assault on us would be popular 
If I stay, I shall do no more than many good men did 
m Cmna’s time — Caesar may be my friend, not cer¬ 
tainly, but perhaps , and he may offer me a triumph 
which it would be dangerous to refuse, and invidious 
with the ‘ good ’ to accept Oh, most perplexing po¬ 
sition I— while I wiite woid comes that Caesai is at 
Corfinium Domitius is msjde, with a stiong force 
and eager to fight I cannot think Pompey will de¬ 
sert him ” 1 

Pompey did desert Domitius, as has been seen 
The surrender of Coifinium, and the circumstances of 
it, gave Cicero the excuse which he evidently desired 
to find for keeping clear of a vessel that appeared to 
him to be going straight to shipwreck He pleased 
himself with inventing evil purposes for Pompey, to 
justify his leaving him He thought it possible that 
1 To Attuau, Tiu 3 
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Domitius and his friends might have been purposely 
left to fall into Caesar’s hands, m the hope 
that Caesaar would kill them and make him- s o 
self unpopular Pompey, he was satisfied, meant as 
much to be a despot as Caesar Pompey might have 
defended Rome, if he had pleased, but his purpose 
was to go away and laise a great fleet and a great 
Asiatic army, and come back and rum Italy, and be 
a new “ Sylla ” ^ In his distress Cicero wrote both 
to Caesar and to Pompey, who was now at Brindisi 
To Caesar he said that, if he wished for peace, he 
might command his services He had always con¬ 
sidered that Caesar had been wronged in the course 
which had been pursued towards him Envy and ill- 
nature had tried to rob him of the honors which had 
been conferred on him by the Roman people He 
protested that he had himself supported Caesar’s 
claims, and had advised others to do the same But 
he felt for Pompey also, he said, and would gladly be 
of service to him.^ 

To Pompey he wrote — 

“ My advice was always for peace, even on hard 
terms I wished you to remain m Rome You never 
hmted that you thought of leaving Italy I accepted 
your opinion, not for the constitution’s sake, for I 
despaired of saving it The constitution is gone, and 
cannot be restored without a destructive war, but I 
■wished to be "with you, and if I can ]om yon now, I 

1 To Attiom, vul 11 

^ “ Judicaviqoe te hollo violari, contra cujus honorem, populi Bomani 
beneficio concessum, inimlci atque invidi nlterentur Sed at eo tempore 
non modo ipse fautor dignitatia tarn fai, veram etiam cstene anctor ad to 
adjavandum, eio me nnnc Pompeii dignitas vehementer movet,” etc — 
Cteero to Casar, vaclostd in a letter to Atiicus, ix 11 
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will. I know weU that my conduct haa not pleased 
those who desired to fight. I urged peace , not be¬ 
cause I did not fear what they feared, but because 
I thougkt peace a less evil than war When the war 
had begun and overtures were made to you, 
^ 0 b yQ^ responded so amply and so honSrably 
that I hoped I had prevailed . . I was never 
more friendly -with Ccssar than they were, nor were 
they more true to the State than I The difference 
between us is this, that while they and I are alike 
good citizens, I preferred an arrangement, and you, I 
thought, agreed with me. They chose to fight, and 
as their counsels have been taken, I can but do my 
duty as a member of the Commonwealth, and as a 
fnend to you ” ^ 

In this last sentence Cicero gives his clear opinion 
that the aristocracy had determined upon war, and 
that for this reason and no other the attempted nego¬ 
tiations had failed Caesar, hoping that a better feel¬ 
ing might arise after his dismissal of Domitius, had 
waited a few days at Coifinium Finding that Pom- 
pey had gone to Brindisi, he then followed, trusting 
to overtake him before he could leave Italy, and again 
by messengers pressed him earnestly for an interview 
By desertions, and by the accession of volunteers, 
Caesar had now six legions with him. If Pompey 
escaped, he knew that the war would be long and 
dangerous If he could capture him, or persuade him 
to an agreement, peace could easily be preserved 
When he arrived outside the town, the consuls with 
half the army had already gone Pompey was still 
m Bnndisi, with 12,000 men, waiting till the trans¬ 
ports could return to carry him after them Pompey 
1 Inclosed to Attlcua, viu 11 
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again refused to see Caesar, and, m the absence of the 
consuls, declined further discussion Csesar tried to 
blockade him, but for want of ships was unable to 
close the harbor The transports came back, and 
Pompey sailed for Durazzo ^ 

A few extracts and abridgments of letters will 
complete the picture of this most interesting time 

Oicero to Attious ^ 

“ Observe the man into whose hands we have 
fallen How keen he is, how alert, how well pre¬ 
pared ^ By Jove, if he does not kill any one, and 
spares the property Of those who aie so terrified, he 
will be in high favor I talk with the tradesmen and 
farmers They care foi nothing but their lands, and 
houses, and money They have gone right lound 
They feai the man they trusted, and love the man 
they feared, and all this through our own blunders. 
I am sick to think of it ” 

Balhus to Oicero ® 

“ Pompey and Csesar have been divided by perfidi¬ 
ous Viliams I beseech you, Ciceio, use your influ¬ 
ence to bring them together again Believe me, Cse¬ 
sar will not only do all you wish, but wiU. hold you to 
have done him essential service Would that I could 
say as much of Pompey, who I rather wish than hope 
may be brought to terms ! You have pleased Csesar 
by begging Lentulus to stay in Italy, and you have 

1 Pompey had for two years meditated on the course which he was now 
taking. Atticus had spoken of the intended flight from Italy as base 
Cicero answers “Hoc turpeCncens noster biennio ante cogitavit itaSul- 
latunt animus ejus, et dm proscnptunt,” “so he apes Sylla and longs 
<or a proBcnption ” — To Atticus^ ix 10 
3 To Attiaus, yiii 13 
* Inclosed to Atticus, viii 16 
26 
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more than pleased me If he mil listen to you, mil 
trust to "what I tell him of Cassar, and will go back to 
Rome, between you and him and the Senate, Csssar 
and Pompey may be reconciled If I can see this, I 
shall have lived long enough. I know you will ap¬ 
prove of Caesai’s conduct at Corfinium ” 

Cicero to Atticus ^ 

“ My preparations are complete I wait till I can 
go by the upper sea, I cannot go by the lower at this 
season I must start soon, lest I be detamed I do 
not go for Pompey’s sake I have long known him 
to be the worst of politicians, and I know him now 
for the worst of generals I go because I am sneeied 
at by the Optimates Precious Optiraates! What 
are they about now ? SeUiiig themselves to Csesar ? 
The towns leceive Caesar as a god When this Pisis- 
tratus does them no harm, they are as grateful to him 
as if he had protected them from others What re¬ 
ceptions will they not give him ? What honors will 
they not heap upon him ? They are afraid, ai e they ? 
By Hercules, it is Pompey that they are afraid of 
Caesar’s treacherous clemency enchants them Who 
are these Optimates, that insist that I must leave 
Italy, while they remam ? Let them be who they 
may, I am ashamed to stay, though I know what to 
expect I shall ]om a man who means not to con¬ 
quer Italy, but to lay it waste ” 

Cicero to Attious ^ 

“ Ought a man to remain in his country after it 
has fallen under a tyranny? Ought a man to use 
any means to overthrow a tyianny, though he may 
1 To AitMua, viu 16 ^ Ib ix. i 
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nim his country in doing it Ought he not rather 
to try to mend matters by argument as opportunity 
offers ? Is it right to make war on one’s country for 
the sake of liberty ? Should a man adhere at all 
risks to one party, though he considers them on the 
whole to have been a set of fools ? Is a person who 
has been his country’s greatest benefactoi, and has 
been rewarded by envy and ill usage, to volunteer 
into danger for such a party ? May he not retire, 
and live quietly with his family, and leave public 
affairs to their fate ? 

“ I amuse myself as time passes with these specu¬ 
lations ” 

Cicero to Atticus ^ 

“ Pompey has sailed I am pleased to find that 
you approve of my remaining My efforts now are 
to peisuade Caesar to allow me to be absent fiom the 
Senate, which is soon to meet I feai he will refuse 
I have been deceived in two points I expected an 
arrangement, and now I perceive that Pompey has 
resolved upon a cruel and deadly war By Heaven, 
he would have shown himself a better citizen, and a 
better man, had he borne anything sooner than have 
taken in hand such a purpose ” 

Cicero to Atticus ^ 

“ Pompey is aiming at a monarchy after the type 
of Sylla I know what I say Never did he show 
his hand more plainly Has he not a good cause ? 
The very best But mark me, it will be carried out 
most foully He means to strangle Rome and Italy 
with famme, and then waste and burn the country, 
and seize the propeity of aU who have any Caesar 
1 To Attious, IX 6 ^ Ib 'I and 9 
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may do as ill, but the prospect is fnghtful The 
fleets from Alexandria, Colchis, Sidon, Cyprus, Pam- 
phylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, will be 
employed to cut off our supphes, and then Pompey 
himself will come m his wrath.” 

Qicero to AttiouB ^ 

“ I think I have been mad from the beginning of 
this busmess Why did not I follow Pompey when 
things were at their worst ? I found him (at Capua) 
fuU of fears I knew then what he would do, and I 
did not hke it. He made blunder on blunder He 
never wrote to me, and only thought of flight It 
was disgraceful. But now my love for him revives 
Books and philosophy please me no more Like the 
sad bird, I gaze night and day over the sea, and long 
to fly away® Were flight the worst, it would be 
nothing, but I dread this terrible war, the like of 
which has never been seen The word will be, “ Sylla 
could do thus and thus, and why should not I ? ” 
Sylla, Manus, Cinna, had each a constitutional cause, 
yet how cruel was their victory 1 I shrank from war 
because I saw that something still more cruel was 
now intended I, whom some have called the saviour 
and parent of my country 1 I to bring Gretes, and 
Armenians, and Colchians upon Italy 1 I to famish 
my fellow-citizens and waste their lands 1 Caesar, I 
reflected, was in the flrst place but mortal, and then 
there were many ways in which he might be got rid 
of ® But, as you say, the sun has fallen out of the 

1 To Atiicus, IX 10 

3 “Ita dies et noctas tanqnam avia lUamare prospecto, evolare cnpio ” 

8 "Hnno pnraum niortalem esae, deinde etiam mnltis modia extingui 
poaae cogitabam — To Atticua, ix 10 
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sky The sick man thinks that while there is hfe 
there is hope I contmued to hope as long aa Pom- 
pey was in Italy Now your letters are my only 
consolation ” 

“ Ceesar was but mortal I ” The rapture with which 
Cicero hailed Csesar’s eventual murder explains too 
clearly the direction m which his thoughts were al¬ 
ready running If the life of Caesar alone stood be¬ 
tween his country and the resurrection of the consti¬ 
tution, Cicero might well thmk, as others have done, 
that it was better that one man should die rather 
than the whole nation perish We read the words 
with sorrow, and yet with pity That Cicero, after 
his past flatteries of Caesar, after the piaises which 
he was yet to heap on him, should yet have looked 
on his assassination as a thing to be desired, throws a 
saddening hght upon his mner nature But the age 
was sick with a moral plague, and neither strong nor 
weak, wise nor unwise, bore any antidote against in¬ 
fection 
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POMPElr was gone, gone to cover the Mediterra- 
nean with, fleets which wei e to starve Italy, 
® ° ^ and to raise an army which was to bring 
him hack to play SyUa’s game once more The con¬ 
suls had gone with him, more than half the Senate, 
and the young patricians, the descendants of the Me- 
telh and the Scipios, with the noble nature melted 
out of them, and only the pnde remaining Caesar 
would have chased them at once, and have allowed 
them no time to organize, but ships were wantmg, 
and he could not wait to form a fleet Pompey’s 
lieutenants, Afranius and Petreius and Varro, were 
in Spam, with six legions and the levies of the prov¬ 
ince These had to be promptly dealt with, and 
Sicily and Sardinia, on which Rome depended for its 
corn, had to be cleaied of enemies, and placed m 
trustworthy hands He sent Cuno to Sicily and 
Valerius to Sardinia Both islands surrendered with¬ 
out resistance, Cato, who was in command m Mes¬ 
sina, complaining openly that he had been betrayed 
Caesar went himself to Rome, which he had not seen 
for ten years He met Cicero by appointment on 
the road, and pressed him to attend the Senate 
Cicero’s example, he said, would govern the rest If 
his account of the interview be true, Cicero showed 
more courage than might have been expected from his 
letters to Atticus He inquired whether, if he went, 
he might speak as he pleased , he could not consent 
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to blame Pompey, and he should say that he disap¬ 
proved of attacks upon him, either in Greece or Spain 
Caesar said that he could not permit language of this 
kind Ciceio answered that he thought as much, and 
therefore preferred to stay away ^ Caesai let him 
take hiB own course, and went on by himself The 
consuls being absent, the Senate was convened by the 
tnbunes, Mark Antony and Cassius Longinus, both 
officers in Caesar’s aimy The house was thin, but 
those present were cold and hostile They knew by 
this time that they need feai no violence They inter¬ 
preted Caesar’s gentleness into timidity, but they were 
satisfied that, let them do what they pleased, he would 
not injure them He addressed the Senate with his 
usual clearness and simplicity He had asked, he 
said, for no extraordinary honors He had waited 
the legal period of ten years for a second consulship 
A promise had been given that his name should be 
submitted, and that promise had been withdiawn 
He dwelt on his forbearance, on the concessions which 
he had offeied, and again on his nnjust recall, and 
the violent suppression of the legal authority of the 
tribunes He had proposed terms of peace, he said , 
he had asked for interviews, but all in vain If the 
Senate feaied to commit themselves by assisting him, 
he declared his willingness to carry on the govern¬ 
ment in his own name, but he invited them to send 
deputies to Pompey, to treat foi an arrangement 
The Senate approved of sending a deputation, but 
Pompey had sworn, on leaving, that he would hold 
all who had not joined him as his enemies, no one, 
therefore, could be found willing to go Three days 
were spent m unmeaning discussion, and Csesar’s sit- 
1 To Atticua, 11 18 
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uation did not allow of tnflmg With such people 
nothing could be done, and peace could be won only 
by the sword By an edict of his own he restored 
the children of the victims of Sylla’s proscription to 
their civil lights and their estates, the usurpers being 
mostly in Pompey’s camp The assembly of the peo¬ 
ple voted him the money in the treasury Metellus, 
a tribune in Pompey’s interest, forbade the openmg 
of the doors, but he was pushed out of the way Cse- 
sar took such money as he needed, and went with his 
best speed to ]oin his troops in Gaul. 

His singular gentleness had encouraged the opposi¬ 
tion to him in Rome In Gaul he encoun- 

B 0 49 

tered another result of his forbearance more 
practically trying The Gauls themselves, though so 
lately conquered m so desperate a struggle, remamed 
qmet Then, if ever, they had an opportunity of re¬ 
asserting their independence They not only did not 
take advantage of it, but, as if they disdained the 
unworthy treatment of their great enemy, each tnbe 
sent him, at his request, a body of horse, led by the 
bravest of their chiefs His difficulty came from a 
more tamted source Marseilles, the most important 
port in the western Mediterranean, the gate through 
which the trade of the piovmce passed m and out, 
had revolted to Pompey Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
who had been dismissed at Corfinium, had been dis¬ 
patched to encourage and assist the townspeople with 
a squadron of Pompey’s fleet When Caesar ai rived, 
Marseilles closed its gates, and refused to receive him 
He could not afford to leave behind him an open door 
into the province, and he could ill spare troops for a 
siege Afianius and Petreius weie already over the 
Ebro with 30,000 legionaries and with nearly twice 
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as many Spanisli auxiliaries. Yet Marseilles must 
be shut in, and quickly Fabius was sent forward to 
hold the passes of the Pyienees Csssai’s soldiers 
were set to work in the foiest Trees were cut down 
and sawn into planks In thirty days twelve stout 
vessels, able to hold their own against Domitius, were 
built and launched and manned The fleet thus ex¬ 
temporized was trusted to Decimus Brutus Three 
legions were left to make approaches, and, if possible, 
to take the town on the land side, and, leaving Mar¬ 
seilles blockaded by sea and land, Caesar burned on 
to the Spanish frontier The problem before him 
was woithy of his genius A protracted war m the 
peninsula would be fatal Pompey would return to 
Italy, and there would be no one to oppose him there 
The Spanish army had to be destroyed or captuied, 
and that immediately, and it was stronger than Cae¬ 
sar’s own, and was backed by all the resources of the 
provmce 

The details of a Roman campaign are no longer in¬ 
teresting The results, with an outlme of the means 
by which they were brought about, alone concern the 
modern reader Pompey’s lieutenants, having failed 
to secure the passes, was lying at Lerida, in Catalo¬ 
nia, at the junction of the Segre and the Naguera, 
with the Ebro behind them, and with a mountam 
range, the Sierra de Llena, on their right flank 
Their position was impregnable to direct attack 
From their rear they drew inexhaustible supphes 
The country in fiont had been laid waste to the 
Pyrenees, and everything which Caesar required had 
to be bi ought to him from Graul. In forty days from 
the time at which the armies came in sight of each 
other Afranius and Petreius, "with all their legions, 
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were prisoners Varro, in the south, was begging for 
peace, and all Spain lay at Caesai’s feet At one 
moment he was almost lost The melting of the 
snows on the mountains brought a flood down the 
Segre The budges were carried away, the fords 
were impassable, and his convoys were at the mercy 
of the enemy News flew to Rome that all was over, 
that Caesai’s army was starving, that he was cut off 
between the rivers, and m a few days must surren¬ 
der Marseilles still held out Porapey’s, it seemed, 
was to be the winning side, and Cicero and many 
others, who had hung back to watch how events 
would turn, made haste to ]om their friends in 
Greece before their going had lost show of ciedit^ 

1 ■■ Tulba bids me wut till I see how thmgs go in Spain, and she says 
you are of the same opinion The advice would be good, if I could adapt 
my conduct to the issue of events there But one of three altemativeB 
must happen Either Ccesar will be driven back, which would please me 
best, or the war will be protracted, or he will be completely viotonous 
If be IB defeated, Fompey will thank me little for joining him Cuno 
himself will then go over to him If the war hangs on, how long am I to 
wait ? If Cffisar conquers, it is thought we may then have peace But I 
consider, on the other hand, that it wonld be more decent to forsake Cssar 
in success than when beaten and in difScultiee The victory of Cteear 
means massacre, confiscation, recall of exiles, a clean sweep of debts, 
everj worst man raised to honor, and a rule which not only a Roman cit¬ 
izen but a Persian could not endure Fompey will not lav down his 

arms for the loss of Spam, he holds with ThemietocleB that those who are 
masters at sea will be the victors in the eud He has neglected Spam 
He has given all his care to bis ships When the time comes he will re¬ 
turn to Italy with an overwhelming fleet. And what will ha say to me if he 
finds me still sitting here ? — Let alone duty, I must think of the dangei 
Eveiy course has its perils , but I should surelj avoid a course 
IS which both ignominious and penlous also 

“I did not accompany Fompey when he went himself? I could not. I 
had not time And yet, to confess the truth, I made a mistake which, 
perhaps, I should not have made I thought there would be peace, and 
I would not have Ccesar angry with me after he and Fompey had become 
friends again Thus I hesitated, but I can overtake my fault if I lose no 
more time, and I am lost if I delay —I see that Cssar cannot stand long 
He will fill of himself if we do nothing When hie affairs were most 
flourishing, he became nnpopular with the hungiy rabble of the city in sis 
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The situation was indeed most critical Even Cse- 
sar’s own soldiers became unsteady He remarks 
that in civil wars generally men show less composure 
than in oidinary campaigns But resource in diffi¬ 
culties IS the distinction of great generals He had 
observed in Britain that the coast fishermen used 
boats made out of frames of wicker covered with 
skins The river banks were frmged with willows. 
There were hides in abundance on the carcases of the 
animals in the camp Swiftly in these vessels the 
swollen waters of the Segre were crossed , the con¬ 
voys were rescued The broken bridges were re¬ 
paired The communications of the Pompeians weie 
threatened m turn, and they tried to fall back over 
the Ebro , but they left their position only to be in¬ 
tercepted, and after a few feeble struggles laid down 
their arms Among the prisoners weie found several 
of the young nobles who had been released at Cor- 
finium It appeared that they regarded Caesar as 
an outlaw with whom obligations were not binding 
The Pompeian geneials had ordered any of Caesar’s 
soldiers who fell into their hands to be muidered 
He was not provoked into retaliation He again dis¬ 
missed the whole of the captive force, officers and men, 
contenting himself with this time exacting a promise 
fiom them that they would not seive against him 

or seven days He could not keep up the mask His harshness to Metellus 
destroyed bis credit for clemency, and his takmg money from the treas¬ 
ury destroyed his reputation for riches 

“As to his followers, how can men govern provinces who cannot man¬ 
age their own affairs for two months together ? Such a monarchy could 
not last half a year The wisest men have miscalculated If that is 

my case, I must hern the reproach but I am sure it will be os I 

say Csesar will fall, either by liis enemies or by himself, who is his worst 
enemy I hope 1 may live to see it, though you and I should be 

thinking more of the other life than of this transitory one, bnt so it come, 
no matter whether I see it or foresee it ” — Fo AtUcus, x 8 
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again They gaVe their word and broke it The 
generals and mihtary tnbunes made their way to 
Greece to Pompey Of the rest some enlisted m 
CsBsar’s legions, others scattered to combine again 
when opportunity allowed. 

Varro, who commanded a legion in the south, be¬ 
haved more honorably He sent m his submission, 
enteied mto the same engagement, and kept it He 
was an old friend of Caesar’s, and better understood 
him Caesar, after the victory at Lerida, went down 
to Coidova, and summoned the leading Spaniards 
and Romans to meet him there All came and 
promised obedience. Varro gave m his accounts, 
with his ships, and stores, and money Caesar then 
embarked at Cadiz, and went round to Tarragona, 
where his own legions were waitmg for him From 
Tarragona he marched back by the Pyrenees, and 
came in time to receive m person the surrender of 
Marseilles 

The siege had been a difficult one, with severe en¬ 
gagements both by land and sea Domitius and his 
galleys had attacked the ungainly but useful vessels 
which Caesar had extemporized He had been dnven 
back with the loss of half his fleet Pompey had 
sent a second squadron to help him, and this had 
fared no better It had fled after a single battle and 
never reappeared The land woiks had been assailed 
with mgenuity and courage The agger had been 
burnt and the siege towers destroyed But they had 
been repaired instantly by the industry of the legions, 
and Marseilles was at the last extremity when Caesar 
arrived He had wished to spare the townspeople, 
and had sent orders that the place was not to be 
stormed. On his appearance the keys of the gates 
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were brought to him without conditions Again he 
pardoned every one, more, he said, for the reputa¬ 
tion of the colony than for the merits of its mhab- 
itants Domitius had fled in a gale of wind, and 
once more escaped A thud time he was not to be 
so foitunate 

Two legions were left in charge of Marseilles, 
others returned to their quaiters m Gaul Well as 
the tribes had behaved, it was unsafe to presume too 
much on their fldehty, and Cfesar was not a paiti- 
san chief, but the guardian of the Roman Empire 
With the rest of his army he returned to Rome at 
the beginning of the winter All had been quiet 
since the news of the capitulation at Lerida The 
aiiatocracy had gone to Pompey The disaffection 
among the people of which Cicero spoke had existed 
only in his wishes, or had not extended beyond the 
classes who had expected fiom Csesar a general parti¬ 
tion of pioperty, and had been disappointed His 
own successes had been brilliant Spam, Gaul, and 
Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, were entirely his own 
Elsewhere and away from his own eye thmgs had 
gone less well for him An attempt to make a naval 
force m the Adriatic had failed, and young Curio, 
who had done Cseaar such good service as tribune, 
had met with a still gravei disaster After lecover- 
ing Sicily, Cuiio had been directed to cross to Afiica 
and expel Pompey’s garrisons from the province 
His troops were inferior, consisting chiefly of the gar- 
iison which had surrendered at Corflnium „ „ 
Through military inexperience he had fallen 
into a trap laid for him by Juba, King of Mauritania, 
and had been killed 

Caesar regietted Curio personally The Afncan 
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misfortune was not considerable in itself, but it en¬ 
couraged hopes and involved consequences which he 
probably foresaw There was no present leisure, 
however, to attend to Juba On ariiving at the city 
he was named Dictator As Dictator he held the 
consular elections, and, with Semliua Isauricus for a 
colleague, he was chosen consul for the year which 
had been promised to him, though under circum¬ 
stances so strangely changed With curious punctil¬ 
iousness he obseived that the legal interval had ex¬ 
pired amce he was last in office, and that therefore 
there was no formal objection to hia appointment 
Cml affairs were m the wildest confusion The 
Senate had fled, the administration had been left 
to Antony, whose knowledge of busmess was not of 
a high ordei, and over the whole of Italy hung 
the terror of Pompey’s fleet and of an Asiatic inva¬ 
sion Public credit was shaken Debts had not been 
paid since the civil war began Money-lenders had 
charged usurious mtereat for default, and debtors 
weie crying for novce tabulce, and hoped to clear them¬ 
selves by bankruptcy Ceesar had but small leisure 
for such matteis Pompey had been allowed too 
long a respite, and unless he sought Pompey in 
Greece Pompey would be seekmg him at home, and 
the hornd scenes of Sylla’s wars would be enacted 
over again He did wliat he could, risking the loss 
of the favor of the mob by disappointmg dishonest 
expectations Estimates were drawn of all debts as 
they stood twelve months befoie The piincipal was 
declared to be still due The interest for the mter- 
val was cancelled Many persons complained of m- 
justice which they had met with in the courts of law 
during the time that Pompey was in power Caasai 
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refused to revise the sentences himself, lest he should 
seem to be encroaching on functions not belonging 
to him, but he directed that such causes should be 
heard again 

Eleven days were all he could afford to Rome So 
swift was Ceesar that his greatest exploits were meas¬ 
ured by days He had to settle accounts with Pom- 
pey while it was still wmter, and while Pompey’s 
preparations for the mvasion of Italy were stiU in¬ 
complete , and he and his veterans, scarcely allowing 
themselves a breathing-time, went down to Bnndisi 

It was now the beginning of January by the unre¬ 
formed calendar (by the seasons the middle of Oc¬ 
tober) — a year within a few days since Caesar had 
crossed the Rubicon He had nominally twelve le¬ 
gions under him But long marches had thinned the 
ranks of his old and best-tiied troops The change 
from the dry climate of Gaul and Spam to the South 
of Italy m a wet autumn had affected the health of 
the rest, and there were many mvahds The force 
available for field service was small for the work 
which was before it m all not more than 30,000 
men Pompey’s army lay immediately opposite Brm- 
disi, at Durazzo It was described afterwards as in¬ 
harmonious and lU-disciplmed, but so far as report 
went at the time Caesar had never encountered so for¬ 
midable an enemy There were nine legions of Ro¬ 
man citizens with their complements full Two more 
were coming up with Scipio from Syria Besides 
these there were auxihanes from the allied princes in 
the East, corps from Greece and Asia Mmor, sling- 
ers and archers from Crete and the islands Of 
money, of stores of all kmds, there was abundance, 
for the Eastern revenue had been all paid for the last 
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year to Pompey, and he had levied impositions at his 
pleasure 

Such was the Senate’s land army, and before Caesar 
could cross swords with it a worse danger lay in his 
path It was not for nothing that Cicero said that 
Pompey had been careful of his fleet A hundred and 
thirty ships, the best which were to be had, were dis¬ 
posed in squadrons along the east shoie of the Adri¬ 
atic , the headquarters were at Corfu, and the one 
purpose was to watch the passage and prevent Cfesar 
from crossing over 

Transports run down by vessels of war were in¬ 
evitably sunk Twelve fighting triremes, the remains 
of his attempted Adriatic fleet, were all that Crnsar 
could collect for a convoy The weather was wild 
Even of transports he had but enough to carry half 
his army m a single trip With such a prospect and 
with the knowledge that if he reached Greece at all 
he would have to land in the immediate neighboiv 
hood of Pompey’s enormous host, surprise has been 
expressed that Caesar did not prefer to go round 
through Illyna, keeping his legions together But 
Caesar had won many victories by appearing where 
he was least expected He liked well to descend 
hke a bolt out of the blue sky, and, for the very 
reason that no ordinary person would under such cir- 
custances have thought of attempting the passage, he 
determmed to try it Long marches exhausted the 
troops In bad weather the enemy’s fleet preferied 
the harbors to the open sea, and perhaps he had 
a further and special ground of confidence in know¬ 
ing that the officer in charge at Corfu was his old 
acquaintance, Bibulus — Bibulus, the fool of the 
aristocracy, the butt of Cicero, who had failed in 
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everything which he had undertaken, and had been 
thanked by Cato for his ill successes Caesai knew 
the men with whom he had to deal He knew Pom- 
pey’s mcapacity, he knew Bibulua’s incapacity He 
knew that public feeling among the people was as 
much on his side in Greece as m Italy jaauary, 
Above all, he knew his own troops, and felt ® ^ 

that he could rely on them, however heavy the odds 
might be He was resolved to save Italy at all haz¬ 
ards from becoming the theatre of war, and therefore 
the best road for him was that which would lead 
most swiftly to his end 

On the 4th January, then, by unreformed time, 
CsBsar sailed with 16,000 men and 500 horse from 
Brmdisi The passage was lough but swift, and he 
landed without adventure at Acroceraunia, now Cape 
Linguetta, on the eastern shore of the Straits of 
Otranto Bibulus saw him pass from the heights of 
Corfu, and put to sea, too late to intercept him — in 
time, however, unfortunately, to fall in with the re- 
tummg transports Cfesar had started them immedi¬ 
ately after disembarking, and had they made use of 
the darkness they might have gone over unperoeived, 
they lingered and were overtaken, Bibulus captured 
thirty of them, and, in rage at his own blunder, 
killed every one that he found on board 

Ignorant of this misfortune, and expecting that 
Antony would follow him in a day or two with the 
remainder of the army, Caesar advanced at once to¬ 
wards Durazzo, occupied Apolloma, and intrenched 
himself on the left bank of the iiver Apaus The 
country, as he anticipated, was well-disposed and fur¬ 
nished him amply with supplies. He stall hoped to 
persuade Pompey to come to terms with him He 
27 
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trusted, perhaps not unreasonably, that the generos¬ 
ity with which he had treated Marseilles and the 
Spanish legions might have produced an effect, and 
he appealed once more to Pompey’s wiser judgment 
Vibullius Rufus, who had been taken at Corfinium, 
and a second time on the Lerida, had smce remained 
with Caesar Rufus, being personally known as an 
ardent member of the Pompeian party, was sent for¬ 
ward to Durazzo with a message of peace 

“ Enough had been done,” Caesar said, “ and For¬ 
tune ought not to be tempted further Pompey had 
lost Italy, the two Spams, Sicily, and Sardmia, and a 
hundred and thirty cohorts of his soldiers had been 
captured Caesar had lost Curio and tlfe army of 
Africa They were thus on an equahty, and might 
spare their country the consequences of further ri¬ 
valry If either he or Pompey gained a decisive ad¬ 
vantage, the victor would be compelled to insist on 
harder terms If they could not agree, Caesar was 
willing to leave the question between them to the 
Senate and people of Rome, and for themselves, he 
proposed that they should each take an oath to dis¬ 
band their troops m three days ” 

Pompey, not expectmg Caesar, was absent m Ma¬ 
cedonia when he heard of his arrival, and was hurry¬ 
ing back to Durazzo Caesar’s landing had produced 
a panic in his camp Men and oflBcers were looking 
anxiously in each other’s faces So great was the 
alarm, so general the distrust, that Labienus had 
sworn in the presence of the army that he would 
stand faithfully by Pompey Generals, tnbunes, and 
centurions had sworn after him They had then 
moved up to the Apsus and encamped on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, waitmg for Pompey to come up. 
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There was now a pause on both sides Antony 
was unable to leave Brindisi, Bibulus being on the 
watch day and night A single vessel attempted 
the passage It was taken, and every one on board 
was massacied The weather was still wild, and 
both sides suffered If CsBsar’s transports could not 
put to sea, Bibulus’s crews could not land either for 
fuel or water anywhere south of Apollonia Bibulus 
held on obstinately till ho died of exposure to wet 
and cold, so ending his useless life , but his death did 
not affect the situation favorably for Caesar, his com¬ 
mand fell into abler hands 

At length Pompey arrived. Vibullius Rufus deliv¬ 
ered his message Pompey would not hear pebma^, 
him to the end “ What care I,” he said, ® o “ 

“ foi life or country if I am to hold both by the fa¬ 
vor of Caesar ? All men will think thus of me if I 
make peace now I left Italy Men will say 

that Caesar has brought me back ” 

In the legions the opinion was different The two 
armies were divided only by a narrow nver. Friends 
met and talked They asked each other for what 
purpose so desperate a war had been undertaken 
The regular troops all idolized Caasar. Deputations 
from both sides were chosen to converse and consult, 
with Caesar’s warmest approval Some arrangement 
might have followed But Labienus interposed He 
appeared at the meetmg as if to ]oin in the confer¬ 
ence , he was talkmg in apparent friendliness to 
Cicero’s acquaintance, Pubhus Vatimus, who was 
serving with Caesar Suddenly a shower of darts 
were hurled at Vatmius. His men flung themselves 
in fiont of him and covered his body, but most of 
them were wounded, and the assembly broke up in 
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confusion, Labienus shouting, “ Leave your talk of 
composition , there can he no peace till you bring us 
CsBsar’s head ” 

Cool thinkers were beginning to beheve that Caesar 
■was in a scrape from which his good fortune would 
this time fail to save him Italy was on the whole 
steady, but -the slippery pohticians m the capital were 
on the watch They had been disappomted on find- 
mg that Caesar would give no sanction to confisca¬ 
tion of property, and a spark of fire burst out which 
showed that the elements of mischief were active as 
ever Cicoio’s correspondent, Marcus Caelius, had 
thrown himself eagerly on Caesar’s side at the begin- 
nmg of the war He had been left as praetor at 
Rome when Caesar went to Greece He in his wis¬ 
dom conceived that the wind was changing, and that 
it was time for him to earn his pardon from Pompey 
He told the mob that Caesai would do nothing for 
them, that Caesar oared only for his capitalists He 
Apru, "wrote privately to Cicero that he was brmg- 
® ^ mg them over to Pompey,^ and he was do¬ 

ing it in the way in which pretended revolutionists 
so often play mto the hands of reactionaries He 
proposed a law in the assembly m the spirit of Jack 
Cade, that no debts should be paid m Rome for six 
years, and that every tenant should occupy his house 
Jor two years fiee of rent The administrators of 
the Government treated him as a madman, and de¬ 
posed him from office He left the city pietending 
that he was gomg to Ceesar The once notorious 
Milo, who had been m exile since his trial for the 

1 "Nam hic nnnc preeter foeneratoreB paucos nee homo nec ordo qme 
quam eut nisi Fompeianus Eqnidem ]am efieci ut maxime plebs et qui 
antea noater fuit populna veater eaaet.’’ — Cffllms to Cicero, Ad Fam vlii 

ir. 
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murder of Clodms, privately ]oined turn, aud to¬ 
gether they laised a band of gladiators in Campania, 
professing to have a commission from Pompey Milo 
was killed Csaliiis fled to Thurii, where he tried to 
seduce Ceesar’s garrison, and was put to death for his 
treachery The familiar actors in the drama were 
beginning to drop Bibulus was gone, and now Cae- 
hua and Milo Fools and knaves are usually the first 
to fall m civil distractions, as they and their works 
are the active causes of them 

Meantime months passed away The winter wore 
through in forced inaction, and Ceesar watched m 
vain for the sails of his coming transports The 
Pompeians had for some weeks blockaded Biindisi 
Antony drove them off with aimed boats , but still 
he did not start, and Caesai thought that opportuni¬ 
ties had been missed ^ He wrote to Antony sharply 
The legions, tiue as steel, weie ready for any nsks 
sooner than leave their commander in dangei A 
south wind came at last, and they sailed They 
weie seen in mid-channel, and closely pursued 
Night fell, and in the darkness they were swept past 
Durazzo, to which Pompey had again withdrawn, 
with the Pompeian squadron in full chase behind 
them They ran into the harbor of Nymphsea, three 
miles north of Lissa, and weie foitunate in entering 
it safely Sixteen of the pursueis ran upon the 
rocks, and the crews owed then hves to Caesai’s 
troops, who saved them So Caesai mentions biiefly, 
in silent contrast to the unvarying feiocity of the 
Pompeian leaders Two only of the transports which 

1 Cffisar sayB nothing of his putting to sea in a boat, meaning to go 
over in person, and being driven bock by the weather The story is 
probably no more than one of the picturesque additions to reality made by 
men who find truth too tame for them 
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had left Bnndisi were missmg in the morning. 
They had gone by mistake into Lissa, and were sur¬ 
rounded by the boats of the enemy, who promised 
that no one should be injured if they surrendered 
“Here,” says Csesar, in a characteristic sentence, 
“ may be observed the value of firmness of mind ” 
One of the vessels had two hundred and twenty 
young soldiers on board, the other two hundred 
veterans. The recruits were aea-sick and frightened 
They trusted the enemy’s fair words, and were im¬ 
mediately murdered The others forced their pilot 
to run the ship ashore They out their way through 
a band of Pompey’s cavalry, and jomed their com¬ 
rades without the loss of a man 
Antony’s position was moat dangerous, for Pompey’a 
whole army lay between him and Csesar, but Cmsar 
marched rapidly round Durazzo, and had joined his 
friend before Pompey knew that he had moved 
Though still far outnumbered, Caesar was now m a 
condition to meet Pompey m the field, and desired 
nothing so much as a decisive action Pompey would 
not give biTTi the opportunity, and kept within his 
hues To show the world, therefoie, how matters 
stood between them, Caesar drew a line of strongly 
fortified posts round Pompey’s camp and shut him 
in Force him to a surrender he could not, for the 
sea was open, and Pompey’s fleet had entire com’- 
mand of it But the moral effect on Italy of the 
news that Pompey was besieged might, it was hoped, 
force him out from his mtrenchments If Pompey 
could not venture to engage Caesar on hia 
“ ^ own chosen ground, and surrounded by hia 

Eastern friends, his cause at home would be aban¬ 
doned as lost Nor was the active injury which 
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Cfesar was able to inflict inconsiderable He tamed 
the streams on which Pompey’s camp depended for 
water The hoises and cattle died Feyer set in 
with other inconveniences. The labor of the siege 
was, of coarse, severe The Imes were many miles 
in length, and the difficulty of sending assistance to 
a point threatened by a sally was extremely great 
The corn m the flelds was still green, and sapphes 
grew scanty Meat Caesar’s army had, bat of wheat 
little or none , they were used to hardship, however, 
and bore it with admirable humor They made 
cakes oat of roots, ground into paste and mixed with 
milk , and thus, m spite of privation and severe work, 
they remained in good health, and deseiters daily 
came in to them 

So the siege of Durazzo wore on, diversifled with 
occasional encounters, which Caesar details with the 
minuteness of a scientific general writing for his pro¬ 
fession, and with those admiring mentions of each in¬ 
dividual act of courage which so intensely endeaied 
him to his troops Once an accidental opportunity 
offered itself for a successful storm, but Caesar was 
not on the spot The officer m command shrank 
from responsibility, and, notwithstanding the seri¬ 
ousness of the consequences, Caesar said that the 
officer was right 

Pompey’s army was not yet complete Metellus 
Scipio had not arrived with tha Synan legions 
Scipio had come leisurely through Asia Minor, plun¬ 
dering cities and temples and flaying the people with 
requisitions He had now reached Macedonia, and 
Domitius Calvmus had been sent with a separate 
command to watch him Csssar’s ovm force, aheady 
too small for the business on hand, was thus further 
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reduced, and at this moment there fell out one of 
those accidents which overtake at times the 
® 0 ablest commanders, and gave occasion for 
Caesar’s observation, that Pompey knew not how to 
conquer. 

There were two young Gauls with Caesar whom he 
had promoted to important positions They were re¬ 
ported to have committed various peculations Caesar 
spoke to them privately They took offence and de¬ 
serted There was a weak spot m Caesar’s lines at 
a point the furthest removed from the body of the 
army The Gauls gave Pompey notice of it, and on 
this point Pompey flung himself with his whole 
strength The attack was a surprise The engage¬ 
ment which followed was desperate and unequal, for 
the reliefs were distant and came up one by one 
For once Caesar’s soldiers were seized with panic, lost 
their order, and forgot their disciplme On the news 
of dangei he flew himself to the scene, threw himself 
into the thickest of the fight, and snatched the stand¬ 
ards from the flymg bearers But on this single occa¬ 
sion he failed m restonng confidence The defeat 
was complete, and, had Pompey understood his busi¬ 
ness, Caesar’s whole army might have been over¬ 
thrown Nearly a thousand men were killed, with 
many field officers and many centurions Thirty-two 
standards were lost, and some hundieds of legionaries 
were taken Labienus begged the prisoners of Pom¬ 
pey He called them mockingly old comrades He 
asked them how veterans came to fly They weie 
led into the midst of the camp and were all killed 

Caesar’s legions had believed themselves invincible. 
The effect of this misfortune was to mortify and in¬ 
furiate them They were eager to flmg themselves 
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again upon the enemy and win back their laurels, 
hut Caesar saw that they were excited and unsteady, 
and that they required time to collect themselves 
He spoke to them with his usual calm cheerfulness 
He praised their courage He lemmded them of 
then many victories, and bade them not be oast down 
at a misadventure which they would soon repair, but 
he foresaw that the disastei would affect the temper 
of Greece and make his commissaiiat moie difficult 
than it was already He perceived that he must 
adopt some new plan of campaign, and with mstant 
decision he fell back upon Apollon la 

The gleam of victoiy was the cause of Pompey’s 
ruin It was unlooked for, and the importance of it 
exaggerated Caesar was supposed to be flying with 
the wreck of an army completely disorganized and 
disheartened So sure weie the Pompeians that it 
could never rally again that they regarded the war as 
over, they made no efforts to follow up a success 
which, if improved, might have been reaUy decisive , 
and they gave Caesai the one thmg which he needed, 
time to lecover from its effects After he had placed 
his sick and wounded in secuiity at ApoUonia, his 
first object was to rejoin Calvmus, who had been sent 
to watch Scipio, and might now be cut off Fortune 
was here favorable Calvmus, by mere accident, 
learnt his danger, divined where Cmsar would be, and 
came to meet him The next thing was to see what 
Pompey would do He might embark for Italy In 
this case Cassar would have to follow him by Illyiia 
and the head of the Adriatic Cisalpine Gaul was 
true to him, and could be relied on to reflll his lanks 
Or Pompey might pursue him in the hope to make 
an end of the war in Greece, and an opportunity 
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miglat offer itself for an engagement under fairer 
terms On the whole he considered the second alter¬ 
native the more hkely one, and with this expectation 
he led his troops into the nch plains of Thessaly foi 
the better feeding which they so much needed The 
news of his defeat preceded him Gomphi, an im¬ 
portant Thessalian town, shut its gates upon him, 
j^y and, that the example might not be fol- 
® ° ^ lowed, Gomphi was instantly stoimed and 
given up to plunder One such lesson was enough 
No more opposition was ventured by the Greek cities. 

Pompey meanwhile had broken up from Durazzo, 
and after being ]omed by Scipio was following lei¬ 
surely There were not wanting persons who warned 
him that CsBsar’s legions might still be dangerous 
Both Cicero and Cato had advised him to avoid a 
battle, to allow Csesar to wander about Greece till 
his supplies failed and his army was worn out by 
marches Pompey himself was inchned to the same 
opinion But Pompey was no longer able to act on 
his own judgment The senators who were with 
him in the camp considered that in Greece, as in 
Rome, they were the supreme rulers of the Roman 
Empiie All along they had held their sessions and 
their debates, and they had voted lesolutions which 
they expected to see comphed with They had never 
liked Pompey If Cicero was right in supposing that 
Pompey meant to be anothei Sylla, the senators had 
no intention of allowing it They had gradually 
wrested his authoiity out of his hands, and reduced 
him to the condition of an ofl&cer of a Senatorial Di¬ 
rectory These gentlemen, moie especially the two 
late consuls, Scipio and Lentulus, were persuaded 
that a single blow would now make an end of Cassar. 
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Hia army was but half the size of theirs, without 
counting the Asiatic auxiliaries The men, they 
were persuaded, were diapiiited by defeat and worn 
out So sure were they of victory that they were im¬ 
patient of eveiy day-which delayed their return to 
Italy They accused Pompey of protracting the war 
unnecessarily, that he might have the honor of com¬ 
manding such distinguished persons as themselves 
They had arranged everything that was to be done 
Caesar and his band of cut-throats were in imagina¬ 
tion already dispatched They had butch- Augnats, 
eied hitheito every one of them who had ® ^ 
fallen into their hands, and the same fate was de¬ 
signed for their political alhea They proposed to 
establish a senatorial court after their return to Italy 
in which citizens of all kmds who had not actually 
fought on the Senate’s side were to be brought up for 
tiial Those who should be proved to have been 
active for Csesar were to be at once killed, and their 
estates confiscated Neutrals were to fare almost as 
badly Not to have assisted the lawful rulers of the 
State was scarcely better than to have rebelled against 
them They, too, were liable to death or forfeiture, 
or both. A third class of offenders was composed of 
those who had been withm Pompey’s lines, but had 
borne no part in the fighting These cold-hearted 
fiiends were to be tried and punished according to 
the degree of their criminality Cicero was the per¬ 
son pointed at m the last division Cicero’s clear 
judgment had shown him too clearly what was hkely 
to be the result of a campaign conducted as he found 
it on his arrival, and he had spoken his thoughts with 
sarcastic freedom The noble loids came next to a 
quarrel among themselves as to how the spoils of 
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CfiBsar weie to be divided Domitius Ahenobaxbus, 
liontulus Spmtber, and Scipio were unable to deter¬ 
mine which of them was to succeed Caesar as Ponti- 
fex Maximus, and which was to have his palace and 
gardens in Rome The Roman oligarchy were true 
to their character to the eve of their rum It was 
they, with their idle luxury, their hunger for lands 
and oflBce and preferment, who had bi ought all this 
misery upon their country , and standing, as it were, 
at the very bar of judgment, with the sentence of 
destruction about to be pronounced upon them, 
* their thoughts were still bent upon how to secure the 
largest share of plunder for themselves 

The battle of Pharsaha was not the most severe, 
still less was it the last, action of the war But it 
acquired a special place in history, because it was a 
battle fought by the Roman anstociacy in their own 
persons m defence of their own supremacy Sena¬ 
tors and the sons of senators, the heirs of the names 
and fortunes of the ancient Roman families, the 
leaders of society in Roman saloons, and the chiefs of 
the political paity of the Optimates m the Cuna and 
Forum, were here piesent on the field, representa¬ 
tives in person and m pimciple of the tiaditions of 
Sylla, brought face to face with the representative of 
Maims Here were the men who had pursued CcB- 
sar through so many years with a hate so mveter- 
ate Here were the haughty Patncian Guard, who 
had drawn then* swoids on him m the Senate-house, 
young lords whose theoiy of life was to lounge 
through it in patrician insouciance The other great 
actions were fought by the ignoble multitude whose 
deaths were of less significance The plains of Phar- 
salia were watered by the precious blood of the elect 
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of the earth The battle there marked an epoch like 
no other m the histoiy of the world 

For some days the two armies had watched each 
othei’s movements Caesar, to give his men confi¬ 
dence, had again offered Pompey an opportunity of 
fighting But Pompey had kept to positions where 
he could not be attacked To draw him into more 
open ground,.Caesar had shifted his camp continually 
Pompey had followed cautiously, still remaming on 
his guard His political advisers were impatient of 
these dilatory movements They taunted him with 
cowardice They insisted that he should set his foot 
on this msignificant adversary promptly and at once, 
and Pompey, gathering courage from their confidence, 
and trusting to his splendid cavalry, agreed at last to 
use the fiist occasion that presented itself 

One morning, on the Enipeus, near Lanssa, the 9th 
of August, old style, or towards the end of May by 
real time, Cassai had broken up his camp and was 
preparing for his usual leisurely march, when he per¬ 
ceived a movement in Pompey’s lines which told him 
that the movement which he had so long expected 
was come Labienus, the evil genius of the Senate, 
who had tempted them into the wai by telling them 
that his comrades were as disaffected as himself, and 
had fired Caesar’s soldiers into intensified fierceness 
by his barbaiities at Durazzo, had spoken the decid¬ 
ing word “ Believe not,” Labienus had said, “ that 
this 18 the army which defeated the Gauls and the 
Germans I was m those battles, and what I say I 
know That array has disappeared Part fell in ac¬ 
tion , part perished of fever m the autumn in Italy 
Many went home. Many were left behind unable to 
move The men you see before you are levies newly 
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dra'wii from the colonies beyond the Po Of the vet¬ 
erans that were left the best were killed at Durazzo ” 
A council of war had been held at dawn There 
had been a solemn taking of oaths agam Labienus 
swore that he would not return to the camp except as 
a conqueroi , so swore Pompey, so swore Lentulus, 
Scipio, Domitius, so swore all the rest They had 
reason for their high spirits Pompey had foity- 
seveu thousand Roman mfantry, not mcluding his 
allies, and seven thousand cavalry Csesar had but 
twenty-two thousand, and of hoise only a thousand 
Pompey’s position was carefully chosen His right 
wing was covered by the Enipeus, the opposite bank 
of which was steep and wooded His left spread out 
into the open plain of Pharsalia His plan of battle 
was to send forward his cavalry outside over the open 
ground, with clouds of archers and shngers, to scat¬ 
ter Ceesar’s horse, and then to wheel round and en¬ 
velop his legions Thus he had thought they would 
lose heart and scatter at the first shock Cffisar had 
foreseen what Pompey would attempt to do His 
own scanty cavalry, mostly Gauls and Germans, would, 
he well knew, be unequal to the weight which would 
be thiown on them He had trained an equal number 
of picked active men to fight in then ranks, and had 
thus doubled their strength Fearing that this might 
be not enough, he had taken another precaution The 
usual Roman formation m battle was in triple line 
Cifisar had formed a fourth line of cohorts specially 
selected to engage the cavahy, and on them, he said, 
in giving them their instructions, the result of the ac¬ 
tion would probably depend 

Pompey commanded on his own left with the two 
legions which he had taken from Ceesar, outside him 
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on the plain were his flying companies of Greeks and 
islanders, with the cavalry covering them Caesar, 
with his favorite 10th, was opposite Pompey His 
two faithful tribunes, Maik Antony and Cassius 
Longmus, led the left and centre Servilia’s son, 
Marcus Brutus, was m Pompey’s army CaesAr had 
given special directions that Brutus, if recognized, 
should not he injured Before the action began he 
spoke a few general words to such of his troops as 
could hear him They all knew, he said, how ear¬ 
nestly he had sought for peace, how careful he had al¬ 
ways been of his soldiers’ lives, how unwilling to 
deprive the State of the services of any of her citi¬ 
zens, to whichever party they might belong. Crasti- 
nus, a centurion, of the 10th legion, already known 
to Caesar foi his gallantry, called out, “ Follow me, 
my comrades, and stiike, and strike home, for your 
general This one battle remains to be fought, aud 
he will have his rights and we our liberty General,” 
he said, looking to Caesar, “ I shall earn your thanks 
this day, dead or alive ” 

Pompey had ordered his first line to stand still to 
receive Cmsar’s charge ^ They would thus be fresh, 
while the enemy would reach them exhausted a 
mistake on Pompey’s part, as Caesar thought, “ for a 
fire and alacrity (he observes) is kindled in all men 
when they meet in battle, and a wise general should 
rather encourage than repress their fervor ” 

The signal was given Caesar’s front rank advanced 
running Seeing the Pompeians did not move, they 
halted, recovered bieath, then rushed on, fiung their 

1 I follow OsBsar’s own account of the action Appian la nunntely cir¬ 
cumstantial, and pTofesaes to deacnbe from the narratives of eye-witnesses 
But hiB story vanes so far from Gcesar’s as to be irreconcilable with it and 
Ceeear’a own authority is incomparably the best 
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daxts, and closed sword m hand At once Pompey’s 
horse bore down, outflanking Caesar’s right wing, with 
the aichers behind and between them raining show¬ 
ers of arrows Caesar’s cavalry gave way before the 
shock, and the outer squadrons came wheeling round 
to the rear, expecting that there would be no one to 
encounter them The fourth hne, the pick and flowei 
of the legions, rose suddenly in their way Sui-prised 
and shaken by the fierceness of the attack on them, 
the Pompeians turned, they broke, they galloped 
wildly off The best cavalry m those Roman battles 
were never a match for infantry when in close forma¬ 
tion, and Pompey’s brilhant squadrons were carpet 
knights from the saloon and the cucus They never 
rallied, or tried to rally, they made off for the near¬ 
est hills The archers were cut to pieces, and the 
chosen corps, having finished so easily the service for 
which they had been told off, threw themselves on 
the now exposed flank of Pompey’s left wing It was 
composed, as has been said, of the legions which had 
once been Csssar’s, which had fought under him at 
the Vingeanne and at Alesia They ill liked, per¬ 
haps, the change of masters, and were in no humor to 
stand the charge of their old comrades coming on 
witfi the familiar rush of victory Csssar ordered up 
his third line, which had not yet been engaged, and 
at once on all sides Porapey’s great army gave way, 
and fled Pompey himself, the shadow of his old 
name, long harassed out of self-respect by his senato¬ 
rial directors, a commander only in appearance, had 
left the field in the beginning of the action He had 
lost heart on the defeat of the cavalry, and had re¬ 
tired to his tent to wait the issue of the day 

The stream of fugitives pouring in told him too 
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surely what the issue had been He sprang upon his 
horse and rode ofE in despair His legions were rush¬ 
ing back in confusion Caesar, swift always at the 
right moment, gave the enemy no leisure to re-form, 
and fell at once upon the camp It was noon, and 
the mornmg had been sultry , but heat and weariness 
were forgotten in the enthusiasm of a triumph which 
all then believed must conclude the war A few com¬ 
panies of Thracians, who had been left on guard, 
made a brief resistance, but they were soon borne 
down The beaten aimy, which a few hours before 
were sharing in imagination the lands and offices of 
their conquerors, fled out through the opposite gates, 
throwmg away their arms, flinging down their stand¬ 
ards, and racing, officeis and men, for the rocky hills 
which at a mile’s distance promised them shelter 
The camp itself was a singulai picture Houses of 
turf had been built for the luxurious patricians, with 
ivy trained over the entrances to shade their delicate 
faces from the summer sun , couches had been laid 
out for them to repose on after their expected vic¬ 
tory, tables were spread with plate and wines, and 
the daintiest preparations of Roman cookery Caesar 
commented on the scene with mournful irony “ And 
these men,” he said, “ accused my patient, suffermg 
army, which had not even common necessaries, of 
dissoluteness and profligacy * ” 

Two hundred only of Caesar’s men had fallen 
The officeis had suffered most The gallant Crasti- 
nus, who had nobly fulfilled his promise, had been 
killed, among many others, in opening a way for his 
coiniades The Pompeians, after the first shock, had 
been cut down unresisting Fifteen thousand of them 
lay scattered dead about the ground There were 
as 
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few wounded m these battles The sho/t sword of 
the Romans seldom left its work unfinished 

“ They would have it so,” CsBsar is reported to have 
said, as he looked sadly over the httered bodies in the 
familiar patncian dress “ After all that I had done 
for my country, I, Cams Ccesar, should have been con¬ 
demned by them as a criminal if I had not appealed 
to my army ” ^ 

But Caesar did not wait to indulge in reflections 
His object was to stamp the fire out on the spot, that 
it might never kindle again More than half the 
Pompeians had reached the hills and were making for 
Larissa Leaving part of his legions in the camp to 
rest, Caesar took the freshest the same evening, and 
by a rapid march cut off then lone of retreat The 
hills were waterless, the weather suffocating A few 
of the guiltiest of the Pompeian leaders, Labienus, 
Lentulus, Aframus, Petreius, and Metellus Scipio 
(Cicero and Cato had been left at Durazzo), contrived 
to escape m the night The lest, twenty-four thou¬ 
sand of them, Buiiendeied at daylight They came 
down piaymg for mercy which they had never shown, 
sobbing out their entreaties on their knees that the 
measure which they had dealt to others might not be 
meted out to them Then and always Caesar hated 
unnecessary ciuelty, and never, if he could help it, al¬ 
lowed executions in cold blood He bade them rise, 
said a few gentle words to reheve their fears, and sent 
them back to the camp Domitius Ahenobarbus, be¬ 
lieving that foi him at least there could be no forgive¬ 
ness, tried to escape, and was killed The rest were 
pardoned. 

So ended the battle of Pharsulia A bundled and 

1 Suetoniofi, quoting from Asinius Pollio, who was present at the battle 
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eighty standards were taken and all the eagles of 
Pompey’s legions In Pompey’s own tent ^ ^ ^ 
was found his secret correspondence, impli¬ 
cating persons, perhaps, whom Caesar had never sus¬ 
pected, revealing the mysteries of the past three years 
Curiosity and even prudence might have tempted him 
to look into it His only wish was that the past 
should he forgotten he burnt the whole mass of pa¬ 
pers unread 

Would the war now end? That was the question 
Caesar thought that it would not end as long as Pom- 
pey was at large. The feelings of others may be 
gathered out of abridgments from Cicero’s letters — 

Cicero to Rlancms ^ 

“Victory on one side meant massacre, on the other 
slavery It consoles me to remember that I foresaw 
these things, and as much feared the success of our 
cause as the defeat of it I attached myself to Pom¬ 
pey’s party more m hope of peace than from desire of 
war, but I saw, if we had the better, how cruel would 
be the triumph of an exasperated, avaricious, and in¬ 
solent set of men , if we were defeated, how many of 
our wealthiest and noblest citizens must fall Yet 
when I aigued thus and offered my advice I was 
taunted for being a coward ” 

Cicero to Caius Cassius ^ 

“We were both opposed to a continuance of the 
war [after Pharsalia] I, perhaps, more than you, 
but we agreed that one battle should be accepted as 
decisive, if not of the whole cause, yet of our own 
judgment upon it Nor were there any who differed 
1 Ad Famltarea, iv 14 9 A zv 16 
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from UB save those who thought it better that the 
constitution should be destroyed altogether than be 
preserved with diminished prerogatives For myself 
I could hope nothing from the overthrow of it, and 
much if a remnant could be saved . . . And I 

thought it likely that after that decisive battle the 
victors would consider the welfare of the pubhc, and 
that the vanqmshed would consider their own.” 

To Varro ^ 

“ You were absent [at the critical moment] I for 
myself perceived that our friends wanted war, and 
that Cmsai did not want it, but was not afraid of it 
Thus much of human purpose was m the matter 
The rest came necessarily, for one side or the other 
would, of course, conquer You and I both grieved 
to see how the State would suffer from the loss of 
either army and its generals , we knew that victory 
in a civil war was itself a most miserable disaster I 
dreaded the success of those to whom I had attached 
myself They threatened most cruelly those who 
had stayed quietly at home Your sentiments and 
my speeches were alike hateful to them If our side 
had won, they would have shown no forbearance.” 

To Marcui Martua.^ 

“ When you met me on the 13th of May (49), you 
were anxious about the part which I was to take 
If I stayed in Italy, you feared that I should be 
wanting in duty To go to the war you thought 
dangerous for me I was myself so disturbed that I 
could not tell what it was best for me to do I con¬ 
sulted my reputation, however, more than my safety, 
1 AA Fam ix 0 * vU 3 
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and if I afterwards repented of my decision it was 
not for the peiil to myself, but on account of the 
state of things which I found on my arrival at Pom- 
pey’s camp His forces were not very consideiable 
nor good of their kind For the chiefs, if I except 
the general and a few others, they were rapacious m 
their conduct of the war, and so savage in their lan¬ 
guage that I dreaded to see them victorious The 
most considerable among them were overwhelmed 
with debt There was nothing good about them but 
their cause I despaired of success and recommended 
peace. When Pompey would not hear of it, I ad¬ 
vised him to protract the war. This for the time he 
approved, and he might have continued film but for 
the confidence which he gathered from the battle at 
Duiazzo From that day the great man ceased to be 
a general With a raw and inexperienced army he 
engaged legions in perfect disciphne On the defeat 
he basely deserted his camp and fled by himself For 
me this was the end I retired from a war m which 
the only alternatives befoie me were either to be 
killed in action or be taken prisoner, or fly to Juba m 
Africa, or hide in exile, or destroy myself ” 

To Goecvna ^ 

“ I would tell you my prophecies but that you 
would think I had made them after the event But 
many persons can bare me witness that I first warned 
Pompey 'against attaching himself to Caesar, and 
then against quarrelling with him Their union 
(I said) had broken the power of the Senate, their 
discord would cause a civil war I was intimate with 
Caesar, I was most attached to Pompey , but my ad- 

1 Ad Fam vi 0 
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vice was for the good of them both . I thought 
that Pompey ought to go to Spam Had he done so, 
the war would not have been I did not so much in¬ 
sist that CsBsar could legally stand for the consulship 
as that his name should he accepted, because the peo¬ 
ple had BO ordered at Pompey’s own instance I ad¬ 
vised, I entreated I preferred the most nnfRir peace 
to the most righteous war I was overborne, not so 
much by Pompey (for on him I produced an effect) 
as by men who relied on Pompey’s leadership to win 
them a victory, which would he convenient for their 
personal mterests and private ambitions No mis¬ 
fortune has happened m the war which I did not pre¬ 
dict ” 



CHAPTER XXm 


The Btiength of the senatonal party lay in Pom- 
pey’s popularity in the East A halo was ^ ^ 

BtiU BuppoBed to hang about him as the cre- 
atoi of the Eastern Empire, and so long as he was 
alive and at liberty theie was always a possibility 
that he might collect a new army To overtake him, 
to reason with him, and, if reason failed, to prevent 
him by foice from involving himself and the State m 
flesh difficulties, was Csesar’s first object Pompey, 
it was found, had ridden fiom the battlefield direct 
to the sea, attended by a handful of horse He had 
gone on board a gram vessel which carried him to 
Amphipolis At Amphipohs he had stayed but a 
single night, and had sailed for Mitylene, where he 
had left his wife and his sons The last accounts 
which the pool lady had heard of him had been such 
as reached Lesbos after the affair at Durazzo Young 
patricians had biought hei word that her husband 
had gained a glorious victory, that he had joined her 
father, Metellus Scipio, and that together they were 
pursuing CsBsar with the certainty of overwhelming 
him Rumor, cruel as usual — 

Had brought smooth comforts false, worse than true wrongs 

Rumor had told Cornelia that Casaar had “ stooped 
his head ” before Pompey’s “ rage ” Pompey came 
in person to infoi m hei of the miserable reality At 
Mitylene Pompey’s family were no longer welcome 
guests They joined him on board his ship to shdie 
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hiB fortunes, but what those fortunes were to be was 
all uncei tain Asia had seemed devoted to him To 
what part of it should he go ? To Cilicia ? to Syria ? 
to Aiinenia? To Paithia? For even Parthia was 
thought of Unhappily the repot t of Pharsalia had 
flown before him, and the vane of sentiment had every- 
wheie veeied round. The ^gean islands begged 
him politely not to compromise them by his pres¬ 
ence He touched at Rhodes Lentulus, flymg from 
the battlefield, had tried Rhodes before him, and had 
been requested to pass on upon his way Lentulus 
was said to be gone to Egypt Polite to Pompey the 
Rhodians were, but perhaps he was generously un¬ 
willing to involve them m trouble in his behalf He 
went on to Cilicia, the scene of his old glory m the 
pirate wars There he had meant to land and take 
refuge either with the Parthians or with one of the 
allied piinces But in Cilicia he heaid that Antioch 
had declared for Cmsar Allies and subjects, as fai 
as he could leain, were all for Csesar Egypt, whither 
Lentulus had gone, appeared the only place where he 
could surely calculate on being welcome Ptolemy 
the Piper, the occasion of so much scandal, was no 
longer living, but he owed the recovery of his throne 
to Pompey Grabiniiis had left a few thousand of 
Pompey’s old soldiers at Alexandria to protect him 
against his subjects These men had married Egyp¬ 
tian wives and had adopted Egyptian habits, but they 
could not have forgotten their old geneial They 
weie acting as guaids at present to Ptolemy’s four 
childiun, two gnls, Cleopatia and Arsinoe, and two 
boys, each called Ptolemy The father had be¬ 
queathed the Clown to the two elder ones, Cleopatra, 
who was turned sixteen, and a brother two years 
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younger. Here at least, among these young princes 
and their guardians, who had been their fathei’s 
friends, their father’s greatest benefactoi might count 
with confidence on finding hospitality 

For Egypt, therefore, Pompey sailed, taking his 
family along with him He had collected a few ships 
and 2,000 miscellaneous followers, and with them he 
arrived ofE Pelusium, the modern Damietta His for¬ 
lorn condition was a punishment sufl&ciently teriible 
for the vanity which had flung his country into war 
But that it had been his own doing the letters of 
Cicero prove with painful clearness; and though he 
had partially seen his error at Capua, and would then 
have possibly drawn back, the passions and hopes 
which he had excited had become too strong for him 
to contend against Fiom the day of his flight from 
Italy he had been as a leaf whirled upon a winter tor¬ 
rent Plain enough it had long been to him that he 
would not be able to govern the wild forces of a re¬ 
action which, if it had prevailed, would have brought 
back a more ciuel tyianny than Sylla’s He was now 
flung as a waif on the shoie of a foreign laud , and if 
Piovidence on each occasion proportioned the penal¬ 
ties of misdoing to the magnitude of the fault, it might 
have been considered that adequate retribution had 
been inflicted on him But the consequences of the 
actions of men live when the actions are themselves 
forgotten, and come to light without regard to the fit¬ 
ness of the moment The Senators of Rome were 
responsible for the exactions which Ptolemy Auletes 
had been compelled to wring out of his subjects 
Pompey himself had entertained and supported him 
m Rome when he was driven from his throne, and 
had connived at the murder of the Alexandrians who 
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had been sent to remonstrate agamst his restoration 
It was by Pompey that be had been forced again upon 
his miserable subjects, and had been compelled to 
grmd them with fresh extortions It was not un¬ 
natural under these circumstances that the Egyptians 
weie eager to free themselves from a subjection which 
bore more heavily on them than annexation to the 
Empire A national party had been formed on 
Ptolemy’s death to take advantage of the minority 
of his children Cleopatra had been expelled. The 
Alexandrian citizens kept her brother m their hands, 
and were now ruhng in his name, the demoralized 
Roman garrison had been seduced into supporting 
them, and they had an army lying at the time at Pe- 
lusium, to guard against Cleopatra and her friends 
Of all this Pompey knew nothing When he ar¬ 
rived ofE the port he learnt that the young king with 
a body of troops was m the neighborhood, and he 
sent on shore to ask permission to land The Egyp¬ 
tians had already heard of Pharaalia. Civil wai among 
the Romans was an opportunity for them to assert 
their mdependence, or to secure their liberties by 
taking the side which seemed most likely to be suc¬ 
cessful Lentulus had already arrived, and had been 
imprisoned — a not unnatural return for the murder 
of Dion and his feUow-citizene Pompey, whose 
name more than lihat of any other Roman was iden¬ 
tified with their sufferings, was now placing himself 
spontaneously in their hands Why, by spanng him, 
should they neglect the opportunity of avenging their 
own wrongs, and of earnmg, as they rmght suppose 
that they would, the lastmg giatitude of Caesar? 
The Roman garrison had no feeling for their once 
glorious commander. “Incalamity,” Caesar observes, 
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“friends easily become foes ” The guardians of the 
young king sent a smooth answer, bidding Pompey 
welcome The water being shallow, they dispatched 
Achillas, a prefect in the king’s army, and Septimius, 
a Roman officei, whom Pompey personally knew, with 
a boat to conduct him on shore His wife and friends 
distrusted the tone of the reception, and begged him 
to wait tiU he could land with his own guard The 
presence of Septimius gave Pompey confidence Weak 
men, when m difficulties, fall into a kind of despairmg 
fatalism, as if tired of contending longer with adverse 
fortune Pompey stepped into the boat, and when 
out of arrow-shot from the ship was murdered under 
his wife’s eyes His head was cut ofE and earned 
away His body was left lymg on the sands A 
man who had been once his slave, and had been set 
free by him, gathered a few sticks and burnt it tliere, 
and thus the last ntes were bestowed upon one whom, 
a few months before, Caesar himself would have been 
content to acknowledge as his superior 

So ended Pompey the Great History has dealt 
tenderly with him on account of his misfortunes, and 
has not refused him deserved admiration for qualities 
as rare in his age as they were truly excellent His 
capacities as a soldier were not extiaoidinary He 
had risen to distinction by his honesty The pirates 
who had swept the Mediterranean had bought their 
impunity by a tiibute paid to senators and governors 
They were suppressed instantly when a commaudei 
was sent agamst them whom they were unable to 
bribe The conquest of Asia was no less easy to a 
man who could resist temptations to ennch himseK 
The worst enemy of Pompey never charged him with 
corruption or rapacity. So far as he was himself 
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concerned, the restoration of Ptolemy was gratuitous, 
for he received nothing for it His private fortune 
when he had the world at his feet was never more 
than moderate , nor as a politician did his faults ex¬ 
tend beyond weakness and incompetence Unfortu¬ 
nately he had acquit ed a position by his negative vir¬ 
tues which was above his natural level, and misled 
him into overrating his capabilities So long as he 
stood by Ceesar he had maintained his honor and 
his authoiity He allowed men more cunning than 
himself to play upon his vanity, and Pompey fell — 
fell amidst the rums of a constitution which had been 
undermmed by the villainies of its representatives. 
His end was piteous, but scarcely tragic, for the cause 
to which he was sacrificed was too slightly removed 
from bemg ignominious He was no Phoebus Apollo 
sinking into the ocean, surrounded with glory. He 
was not even a brilliant meteor He was a weak, 
good man, whom accident had thrust into a place to 
which he was unequal, and ignorant of himself, and 
unwilling to part with his imaginary greatness, he 
was flung down with careless ciuelty by the foices 
which were dividing the world His fiiend Lentu- 
lua shared his fate, and was killed a few days later, 
while Pompey’s ashes were still smoking Two of 
Bibulus’s sons, who had accompanied him, were mur¬ 
dered as well 

Caasar meanwhile had followed along Pompey’s 
track, hoping to overtake him In Cilicia he heard 
where he was gone, and learning something more 
accurately there of the state of Egypt, he took two 
legions with him, one of which had attended him from 
Pharsaha, and another which he had sent for from 
Achaia With these he sailed for Alexandria To- 
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gether, bo muoli had they been thinned by hard serv¬ 
ice, these legions mustered between them httle over 
3,000 men The foice was small, but Cseaai con¬ 
sidered that, aftei Pharsalia, there could be no dan¬ 
ger for him anywhere in the Mediterranean He 
landed without opposition, and was presented on his 
ariival, as a supposed welcome ofEermg, with the 
head of his rival Politically it would have been 
better far for him to have returned to Rome with 
Pompey as a fnend Nor, if it had been certain that 
Pompey would have refused to be reconciled, were 
services such as this a road to CBBsar’s favor The 
Alexandrians speedily found that they were not to 
be rewarded with the desired independence The 
consular fasces, the emblem of the hated Roman au¬ 
thority, were carried openly befoie Csesar when he 
appeared in the streets , and it was not long before 
mobs began to assemble with cries that Egypt was 
a free country, and that the people would not allow 
their king to be insulted Evidently theie was busi¬ 
ness to be done in Egypt befoie Csesar could leave 
it Delay was specially inconvenient A prolonged 
absence from Italy would allow faction time to rally 
again But Csesai did not look on himseK a,s the 
leader of a party, but as the guardian of Roman in¬ 
terests, and it was not his habit to leave any neces¬ 
sary work uncompleted The Etesian winds, too, had 
set in, which made it difficult for his heavy vessels 
to work out of the harbor Seeing that troubles 
might rise, he sent a message to Mithndates of Per- 
gamus,^ to bring him reinforcements from Syria, 

1 Supposed to have beea a natural son of Mithndates the Great The 
reasou for the special confldeuce which Ceesar placed in him does not ap¬ 
pear The danger at Alexandria, perhaps, did not appear at the moment 
particnlarly serious 
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while he hunself at once took the government of 
Egypt into his hands. He forbade the Alexandnans 
to set aside Ptolemy’s will, and insisted that the 
sovereignty must be vested jointly in Cleopatra and 
her brother as their father had ordered ^ The cries 
of discontent grew bolder Alexandiia was a large, 
populous city, the common receptacle of vagabonds 
from all parts of the Mediterranean Pirates, thieves, 
political exiles, and outlaws had taken lefuge there, 
and had been received mto the king’s service With 
the addition of the dissolute legionaries left by Ga- 
bmius, they made up 20,000 as dangerous rufiians as 

1 Romaa scandal discovered ofterwatds that Ciesar had been fascinated 
by the charms of Cleopatra, and allowed liis politics to be influenced by a 
love affair Roman fashionable society hated Cffisar, and any carnon was 
wokoine to them which would taint hie reputation Clsopatra herself 
favored the story, and afterwards produced a child, whom she named 
Ciesarion Oppius, Caiear’e most intimate friend, proved that the child 
could not have been his —of course, therefore, that the intrigue was a 
fable, and the boy was afterwards put to death by Augustus as an impostor 
No one claims immaculate virtue foi Ciesar An amour with Cleopatra 
may havo been an accident of his presence in Alexandria But to suppose 
that such a person os Cmsar, with the concerns of the world upon liis 
hands, would have allowed his public action to be governed hy a connec¬ 
tion with a loose girl of sixteen is to make too largo a demand upon human 
credulity, nor is it likely that, in a situation of so much danger and dif¬ 
ficulty ns that in which he found himself, he would have added to hie 
cmbarrassmeiita by Indulging in an intrigue The report proves nothing, 
for whether true or faleo it was alike certain to arise The sdona of Rome, 
like the aahna of London and Paris, took their revenge on greatness hy 
sodmg It with filth, and happily Suetonius, the chief authority for the 
scandal, couples it with a story which is demonstrably false He says 
that Ciusar made a long expedition with Cleopatra in a barge upon the 
Nile, that he was so fascinated wilh her that ha wislied to extend hie 
voyage to Lthiopia, and was prevented only by the refusal of his army 
to follow him The details of Crosar’s stay at Alexandria, so minutely 
giMii by lIlrtluB, show that there was not a moment when siioh an ex¬ 
pedition Lould have been contemplated During the gieater part of liie 
time ho was blockaded m the palace Immediately after the insurrection 
was put down, he was obliged to hurry off onniattora of instant and urgent 
momoiit. Of the stoiy of Cleopatra’s presence in Rome at the Urae of his 
murder, more will be said heioafter 
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had ever been gathered into a single city The more 
respectable citizens had no reason to love the Ro¬ 
mans The fate of Cyprus seemed a foreshadowing 
of their own They too, unless they looked to them¬ 
selves, would be absorbed m the devouring Empire. 
They had made an end of Pompey, and Caesar had 
shown no gratitude Csesar himself was now m their 
hands Till the wind changed they thought that he 
could not escape, and they were tempted, naturally 
enough, to use the chance which fate had given 
them 

Pothiiius, a palace eunuch and one of young Ptol¬ 
emy’s guardians, sent secretly for the tioops at Pe- 
lusium, and gave the command of them to Achillas, 
the officer who had muideied Pompey The city 
rose when they came in, and Caesar found himself 
blockaded in the palace and the part of the city which 
jomed the outer harbor The situation was irritating 
from its absuidity, but more or less it was really 
dangerous The Egyptian fleet which had been sent 
to Greece m aid of Pompey had come back, and was 
in the mner basin It outnumbered Caesar’s, and 
the Alexandrians were the best seamen in the Med¬ 
iterranean If they came out, they might cut his 
communications Without hesitation he set fire to 
the docks , burnt or disabled the greater part of the 
ships, seized the Pharos and the mole which con¬ 
nected it with the town , fortified the palace and the 
hue of houses occupied by his troops, and m this 
position he remained for several weeks, defendmg 
himself against the whole power of Egypt Of the 
time in which legend describes him as abandoned to 
his love for Cleopatra, there was hardly an hour of 
either day or night m which he was not fighting for 
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hia very life. The Alexandrians were mgenioiiB and 
indefatigable They pumped the sea into the con¬ 
duits which supplied his quarters with water, for a 
moment it seemed with fatal effect Fresh water 
was happily found by sinking wells They made a 
new fleet, old vessels on the stocks were launched, 
otheis were brought down fiom the canals on the 
nvei They made oars and spars out of the benches 
and tables of the piofessors’ lecture rooms With 
these they made desperate attempts to retake the 
mole Once with a sudden rush they carried a ship, 
in which Crosar was present in person, and he was 
obliged to swim for his life ^ Still he held on, keep¬ 
ing up his men’s spirits, and knowing that relief must 
arnve in time He was nevei gieater than m un¬ 
looked-for difficulties He nevei lested He was al¬ 
ways inventing some new contiivanoe He could 
have retired from the place with no serious loss He 
could have taken to his ships and forced his way to 
sea in spite of the winds and the Alexandrians But 
he felt that to fly fiom such an enemy would dis- 
hoiioi the Roman name, and ho would not enteitain 
the thought of it 

The Egyptians made desperate efforts to close the 
harboi. Finding that they could neither captuie the 
Pharos noi make an impiession on Csssai’s lines, they 
affected to desiie peace Caesar had kept young 
Ptolemy with him as a secunty. They petitioned 
that he should be given up to them, promising on 
compliance to discontinue their assaults Csesar did 
not believe them But the boy was of no use to 

1 Lcgoiid is more abaiird than usual over this Inoident It proteuda 
that ho swam with one hand, and carried his Commentaries, holding 
thorn above water, with the oUier As if a general would take his MSS 
with, him into a hot action I 
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him j the army wished him gone, for they thought 
him treacherous, and his presence would 
not strengthen the enemy Caesar, says ® ° 
Hirtius, consideied that it would be more respecta¬ 
ble to be fightmg with a king than with a gang of 
ruffians Young Ptolemy was released, and joined 
his countrymen, and the wai went on more fiercely 
than before Pompey’a muiderers were brought to 
justice m the course of it. Pothinus fell mto Cae¬ 
sar’s hands, and was executed Ganymede, another 
eunuch, assassinated Achillas, and took his place as 
commander-m-chief Reinforcements began to come 
m Mithndates had not yet been heard of; but 
Domitius Calvinus, who had been left in chaige of 
Asia Minor, and to whom Caesar had also sent, had 
dispatched two legions to huh One airived by sea 
at Alexandria, and was brought in with some diffi¬ 
culty The other was sent by land, and did not 
arnve m time to be of service. There was a singular 
irony m Caesar being left to struggle for months with 
a set of miscreants, but the tnal came to an end at 
last Mithndates, skilful, active, and faithful, had 
raised a force with extraordinaiy rapidity m Cilicia 
and on the Euphrates. He had marched swiftly 
through Syiia, and m the beginning of the new year 
Caesar heaid the welcome news that he had reached 
Pelusium, and had taken it by storm Not delaying 
for a day, Mithndates had gone up the bank of the 
Nile to Cairo A division of the Egyptian army lay 
opposite to him, in the face of whom he did not think 
it prudent to attempt to cross, and from thence he 
sent word of his position to Caesar The news reached 
CcBsar and the Alexandrians at the same moment. 
The Alexandrians had the easiest access to the scene. 

20 
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They had merely to ascend the iiver m their boats. 
Cmaar ■was obliged to go lound by sea to Pelusium, 
and to follow the course which Mithndates had taken 
himself Rapidity of movement made up the dif- 
feienco TaJimg "with him such cohorts as could be 
spaied from his lines, Caesar had joined Mithndates 
befoie the Alexandiians had arrived Together they 
foiced the passage, and Ptolemy came only for his 
camp to be stoimed, his army to be cut to pieces, and 
himself to be drowned in the Nile, and so end his 
biief and miserable life 

Alexandiia immediately capitulated. Arsinoe, the 
youngest sister, was sent to Rome. Cleopatra and 
hei surviving brother were made joint sovereigns, and 
Roman rumor, glad to lepresent Caesar’s actions m 
monstrous characters, insisted in after years that they 
were mairied The absence of contemporary author¬ 
ity for the story precludes also the possibility of de¬ 
nying it Two legions weie left in Egypt to protect 
them if they weie faithful, or to coerce them if they 
misconducted themselves The Alexandiian episode 
was over, and Caesar sailed for Syiia His long de¬ 
tention over a complication so insignificant had been 
unfortunate in many ways Scipio and Cato, with 
tlie other fugitives from Phaisalia, had rallied m 
Afiica, uudei the protection of Juba Italy was in 
confusion The populai party, now absolutely in the 
ascendant, were disposed to treat the anstociacy as 
the aristocracy would have treated them had they 
been victorious The controlling hand was absent, 
the rich, long hated and envied, were in the power of 
tlie multitude, and wild measures were advocated, 
communistic, socialistic, such as are always heard of 
ill levolutions, meaning in one form or another the 
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equalization of wealth, the division of property, the 
poor taiiug their turn on the upper crest of fortune 
and the iich at the bottom The tribunes were out¬ 
bidding one another in extravagant proposals, while 
CaBsai’s legions, sent home from Greeoe, to rest after 
their long service, were enjoying their victory in the 
license which is miscalled hberty They demanded 
the lands, or rewards in money, which had been 
promised them at the end of the war Discipline was 
relaxed or abandoned Their officers were unable, 
perhaps unwilling, to control them They too re¬ 
garded the Commonwealth as a spoil whi,ch their 
swords had won, and which they were entitled to dis¬ 
tribute among themselves 

In Spam, too, a bad feelmg had revived After 
Csesar’s departure his geneials had oppressed the 
people, and had quai relied with one anothei The 
coimtry was disorganized and disaffected In Spam, 
as in Egypt, there was a national party still dieammg 
of mdependence The smouldering traditions of Ser- 
tonus were blown mto flame by the continuance of 
the civil war The proud motley race of Spaniards, 
Itahans, Gauls, indigenous mountaineers. Moors from 
Africa, the remnants of the Carthaginian colonies, 
however they might hate one another, yet united in 
resentmg an uncertain servitude under the alternate 
ascendency of Roman factions Spam was npe for 
revolt Gaul alone, Csesar’s own province, rewarded 
him for the use which he had made of his victory, by 
unswerving loyalty and obedience. 

On his landing in Syria, Caesar found letters press¬ 
ing for his instant return to Rome Important per¬ 
sons were waiting to give him fuller information than 
could be safely committed to writing He would have 
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hastened home at once, but restless spirits had been 
let loose everywheie by the conflict of the Roman 
leadeis Disoider had broken out near at hand The 
still lecent defeat of Craasus had stirred the ambition 
of the Asiatic piinces, and to leave the Eastern fron¬ 
tier disturbed was to nsk a greater danger to the Em- 
piie than was to be feared fiom the impatient politics 
of the Roman mob, or the dying convulsions of the 
aristociacy. 

Pharnaces, a legitimate son of Mithndatea the 
Great, had been left sovereign of Upper Armenia. 
He had watched the collision between Pompey and 
Csesai with a neutrality which was to plead for him 
with the conqueror, and he had intended to make his 
own advantage out of the quarrels between his father’s 
enemies Deiotarus, tributary king of Lower Arme¬ 
nia and Colchis, had given some help to Pompey, and 
had sent him men and money , and on Pompey’s de¬ 
feat, Pharnaces had supposed that he might seize on 
Deiotarus’s territories without fear of Caesar’s resent¬ 
ment Deiotarus had applied to Domitius Calvinus 
for assistance, which Calvinus, weakened as he was 
by the dispatch of two of his legions to Egypt, had 
been imperfectly able to give Pharnaces had ad¬ 
vanced into Cappadocia When Calvinus ordered 
him to retire, he had replied by sending presents, 
which had hitherto proved so effective with Roman 
proconsuls, and by an equivocating profession of readi¬ 
ness to abide by Caesar’s decision Pharnaces came 
of* a dangerous race Caesar’s lieutenant was afiaid 
that, if he hesitated, the son of Mithndates might be¬ 
come as troublesome as his father had been He re¬ 
fused the presents. Disregarding his weakness, he 
sent a peremptory command to Pharnaces to fall back 
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within his own fiontiers, and advanced to compel him 
if he refused In times of excitement the minds of 
men are electric, and news travel with telegiaphic 
rapidity if not with telegraphic accuracy Pharnaces 
heard that Csesar was shut up in Alexandria, and was 
in a position of extreme danger, that he had sent for 
all his Asiatic legions, and that Calvinus had himself 
been summoned to his assistance Thus he thought 
that he might safely postpone compliance till the Ro¬ 
man army was gone, and he had the country to him¬ 
self. The reports from Egypt were so unfavorable, 
that, although as yet he had received no positive or- 
deis, Calvinus was in daily expectation that he would 
be obhged to go It would be unsafe, he thought, to 
leave an insolent barbarian unchastised He had 
learnt in Caesar’s school to strike quickly He had 
not leaiut the comparison between means and ends, 
without which celerity is imprudence He had but 
one legion left, but he had a respectable number of 
Asiatic auxiliaries, and with them he ventured to at¬ 
tack Pharnaces in an intricate position. His Asiatics 
deserted The legion behaved admirably, but m the 
face of overwhelming numbers, it could do no more 
than cut its way to security Pharnaces at once re¬ 
claimed his father’s kmgdom, and overran Pontus, 
kilhng, mutilating, or imprisoning every Roman that 
he encountered, and m this condition Csesar found 
Asia Minor on his coming to Syria 

It was not in Caesar’s character to leave a Roman 
provmce behind him in the hands of an invader, for 
his own political mterests He saw that he must 
punish Pharnaces before he returned to Rome, and 
he immediately addressed himself to the work He 
made a hasty progress through the Syrian towns, 
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hearing complainta and distributing rewards and 
promotions The allied chiefs came to him from the 
borders of the province to pay their respects He 
received them graciously, and dismissed them pleased 
and satisfied After a few days spent thus, he sailed 
for Cihcia, held a council at Tarsus, and then crossed 
the Taurus, and went by forced marches through 
Cappadocia to Pontus He received a legion from 
Deiotarus which had been organized m Roman fash¬ 
ion He sent to Calvinus to meet him with the sur¬ 
vivors of his lost battle , and when they arrived, he 
reviewed the force which was at his disposition It 
was not satisfactory He had biought a veteran 
legion with him from Egypt, but it was reduced to a 
thousand strong He had another which he had 
taken up in Syria ; but even this did not raise his 
army to a pomt which could assure him of success. 
But tune pressed, and skill might compensate for de¬ 
fective numbers. 

Pharnaces, hearing that Csesar was at hand, prom¬ 
ised submission. He sent Caesar a golden ciown, m 
anticipation perhaps that he was about to make him¬ 
self king He pleaded his desertion of Pompey as a 
set-off against his faults Caesar answered that he 
would accept the submission, if it were sincere , but 
Pharnaces must not suppose that good offices to him¬ 
self could atone for injuries to the Empire ^ The 
provinces which he had invaded must be instantly 
evacuated, his Roman prisoners must be released, 
and their propeity must be restored to them 

Pharnaces was a politician, and knew enough of 
Caesar’s circumstances to mislead him The state of 

1 “ Neqne proTinciamia injarias condonan iis posse qui fuissent in sa 
officioBi ” — D6 Bello Mexandnno, 70 
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Rome required Caesar’s presence A campaign in 
Asia would occupy more tiqae than he could afford, 
and Phamaces calculated that he must be gone in a 
few days oi weeks The victory over Calvinus had 
strengthened his ambition of emulatmg his father 
He delayed his answer, shifted from place to place, 
and tried to protiact the correspondence till Caesar’s 
impatience to be gone should bring him to agree to a 
compromise 

Caesar cut short negotiations Pharnaces was at 
Zela, a town m the midst of mountains behind Trebi- 
zond, and the scene of a great victory which had been 
won by Mithndates over the Romans Caesar defied 
auguiies He seized a position at night on the biow 
of a hill diiectly opposite to the Armenian camp, and 
divided fiom it by a nairow valley As soon as day 
bioke the legions were busy mtienching with their 
spades and pickaxes Pharnaces, with the rashness 
which if It fails IS madness, and if it succeeds is the 
intuition of genius, decided to fall on them at a mo¬ 
ment when no sane person could rationally expect an 
attack, and Caesar could not restrain his astonish¬ 
ment when he saw the enemy pouring down the steep 
side of the ravine, and breasting the ascent on which 
he stood It was like the battle of Maubeuge over 
again, with the diffeience that he had here to deal 
with Asiatics, and not with the Nervu Theie was 
some confusion whde the legions were exchanging 
their digging tools for their arms When the ex¬ 
change had been made, there was no longer a battle, 
but a rout The Aimenians were hurled back down 
the hill, and slaughtered in masses at the bottom of 
it The camp was taken. Pharnaces escaped for 
the moment, and made his way into his own country; 
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but he was killed immediately after, and Asia Minor 
was again at peace 

Caesar, calm as usual, but well satisfied to have 
ended a second awkwaid business so easily, passed 
quickly down to the Hellespont, and had landed in 
Italy before it was known that he had left Pontus. 
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CiOBEO Considered that the Civil War ought to 
have ended with Pharsaha, and in this 
opinion most reasonable men among the ® ° 
conservatives were agreed They had fought one 
battle , and it had gone agamst them To continue 
the stiuggle might tear the Empiie to pieces, bat 
eonld not retrieve a lost cause, and prudence and 
patriotism alike recommended submission to the ver¬ 
dict of fortune It is probable that this would have 
been the result, could Caesar have returned to Italy 
immediately after his victory Cicero himself refused 
to participate m further resistance Cato offered him 
a command at Coreyra, but he declined it with a 
shudder, and went back to Bnndisi, and all but those 
whose consciences forbade them to hope for pardon, 
or who were too proud to ask for it, at first followed 
his example Scipio, Cato, Labienus, Afianius, Pe- 
tieius, were resolute to fight on to the last, but even 
they had no clear outlook, and they wandered about 
the Mediterranean, uneertam what to do, oi whither 
to turn Time went on, however, and Caesar did not 
appear Rumor said at one time that he was de¬ 
stroyed at Alexandria The defeat of Calvmus by 
Pharnaces was an ascertained fact Spain was in 
confusion The legions m Italy were disorganized, 
and society, or the wealthy part of society, threatened 
by the enemies of property, began to call for some 
one to save it All was not lost Pompey’s best 
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generals were still living His sons, Sextus and 
CnsBOB, were brave and able The fleet was devoted 
to them and to their father’s cause, and Csesai’s 
officers had failed, in his absence, to raise a naval 
force which could show upon the sea. Africa was a 
convenient rallying point Since Cuno’s defeat, King 
Juba had found no one to dispute his supiemacy, and 
between Juba and the aristocracy who were bent on 
persisting in the war an alhance was easily formed. 
While Caesar was perilling his own mterest to remain 
m Asia to crush Pharnaces, Metellus Scipio was offei- 
mg a barbarian chief the whole of Roman Africa as 
the pnce of his assistance, in a last effort to reverse 
the fortune of Pharsaha Under these scandalous 
conditions, Scipio, Labienus, Cato, Afranius, Petreius, 
Faustus Sylla the son of the Dictator, Lucius Caesar, 
and the rest of the irreconcilables made Africa their 
new centre of operations Here they gathered to 
themselves the inheritors of the Syllan traditions, and 
made raids on the Italian coasts and into Sicily and 
Saidima Seizmg Caesar’s officers when they could 
find them, they put them invariably to death without 
lemorse Ciceio protested honorably against the em¬ 
ployment of treacherous savages, even for so sacred a 
cause as the defence of the constitution, ^ but Cicero 
was denounced as a tiaitor seekmg favor with the 
conqueror, and the desperate work went on Ccesai’s 
long detention m the East gave the confedeiates time. 
The young Pompeys were strong at sea. From Italy 
there was an easy passage for adventurous disaffec¬ 
tion The shadow of a Pompeian Senate sat once 
more, passing resolutions, at Utica, while Cato was 
busy organizing an army, and had collected as many 
1 To AUvsua, xi 7 
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as thirteen legions out of the miscellaneous elements 
■which drifted in to him Caesar had sent orders to 
Cassius Longinus to pass mto Africa from Spam, and 
break up these combinations, but Longinus had been 
at war with his own provincials He had been driven 
out of the Peninsula, and had lost his own life in 
lea-ving it. Caesar, bke Cicero, had beheved that the 
war had ended at Phaisalia He found that the 
heads of the Hydra had spionted again, and were 
vomiting the old fire and fury Little interest could 
it give Caesar to match his waning years against the 
bhnded hatred of his countrymen Ended the strife 
must be, however, before order could be restored in 
Italy, and ■wretched men take up again the quiet 
round of industry Heavy work had to be done in 
Rome Caesar was consul now — annual consul, ■with 
no ten years’ interval any longer possible Consul, 
Dictator, whatever name the people gave him, he 
alone held the reins , he alone was able to hold them. 
Credit had to be restored, debtors had to be brought 
to recogmze their liabilities Property had fallen in 
value since the Cml Wars, and securities had to be 
freshly estimated The Senate lequired refoimation, 
men of fidehty and abihty were wanted for the pub¬ 
lic offices Pompey and Pompey’s friends would 
have dro-wned Italy m blood Csesai disappomted 
expectation by refusing to punish any one of his 
political opponents He killed no one He depiived 
no one of his property He even protected the money¬ 
lenders, and made the Jews his constant friends 
Debts he insisted must be paid, bonds fulfilled, the 
rights of property respected, no matter what wild 
hopes imagination might have indulged in Some¬ 
thing only he remitted of the seventy of interest, and 
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the poor in the city were allowed their lodgings rent 
free for a year 

He lestored quiet, and gave as much satisfaction as 
circumstances permitted His real difficulty was 
with the legions, who had come hack from Greece 
They had deserved admirably well, but they were 
unfoi-tunately over-conscious of their merits 111- 
intentioned officers had taught them to look for ex- 
tiavagant rewards Then expectations had not been 
fulfilled, and when they supposed that their labors 
were over they received orders to prepare for a cam¬ 
paign in Africa. Sallust the historian was m com¬ 
mand at their quarteis in Campania They mu¬ 
tinied, and almost killed him He fled to Rome. 
The soldiers of the favored 10th legion pursued him 
to the gates, and demanded speech with Cassar He 
bade them come to him, and with his usual fearless¬ 
ness told them to brmg their swords 

The aimy was Caesar’s life In the army lay the 
future of Rome, if Rome was to have a future. 
There, if anywhere, the national spirit survived It 
was a trying moment, but there was a calmness in 
Caesar, a rising from a profound ludiffeience to what 
man or fortune could give or take from him, which 
no extremity could shake. 

The legionaries entered the city, and Caesar di¬ 
rected them to state their complaints They spoke 
of their services and their sufferings They said 
that they had been promised rewards, but their re¬ 
wards so far had been words, and they asked for their 
discharge They did not leally wish foi it They 
did not expect it But they supposed that Caesar 
could not dispense with them, and that they might 
dictate their own terms 
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During the wais in Gaul, Csesar had been most 
mumficent to his soldiers He had doubled their oi>- 
dmary pay He had shared the spoils of his con¬ 
quests with them Time and leisure had alone been 
wantmg to him to recompense their splendid fidelity 
m the campaigns in Spam and Greece He had 
treated them as his child] en, no commander had 
ever been more careful of his soldiers’ lives, when 
addressing the aimy he had called them always 
“ comilitones,” “ comrades,” “ brothers-m-arms ” 

The familiar word was now no longer heard from 
him. “You say well, Quintes,”^ he answeied, 
“ you have labored haid, and you have suffered 
much , you desire your discharge — you have it I 
discharge you who are present I discharge all who 
have seived then time You shall have youi recom¬ 
pense It shall never be said of me that I made use 
of you when I was m dangei, and was ungrateful to 
you when the peril was past ” 

“ Quiiites ” he had called them, no longer Roman 
legionaries proud of theu achievements, and glory- 
mg in their gieat commander, but “ Quirites ” — 
plain citizens The sight of Caesar, the familiar 
form and voice, the words, eveiy sentence of which 
they knew that he meant, cut them to the heart 
They were humbled, they begged to be foi given 
They said they would go with him to Afiica, or to 
the woild’s end He did not at once accept their 
penitence He told them that lands had been al¬ 
lotted to every soldier out of the ager puhlicus, or 
out of his own personal estates. Suetonius says that 
the sections had been carefully taken so as not to 
disturb existmg occupants, and thus it appeared 

1 CitizenB 
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that he had been thinking of them and providing 
foi them -when they supposed themselves forgotten 
Money, too, he had ready for each, part in hand, part 
in bonds beaiing interest to be ledeemed when the 
wai should be over Again, passionately, they un- 
ploied to be allowed to continue with him. He re¬ 
lented, but not entirely. 

“ Let all go who wish to go,” he said; “ I will 
have none serve with me who serve unwillingly.” 

“ All, all I ” they cried , “ not one of us will leave 
you ” — and not one went. The mutiny was the 
gioatest peiil, perhaps, to which Csesar had ever 
been exposed No more was said, but Ceesar took 
silent notice of the of&ceis who had encouraged the 
discontented spiiit In common things, Dion Cassius 
says, he was the kmdest and most considerate of 
commanders He passed lightly over small offences , 
but military rebeUion m those who weie really re¬ 
sponsible he never forgave 

The Afiican business could now be attended to. 

^ It was again midwinter Winter cam¬ 
paigns were tiying, but Cmsar had hitheito 
found them answer to him, the enemy had suffered 
more than himself, while, as long as an opposition 
Senate was sitting across the Mediterranean, intrigue 
and conspiracy made security impossible at home 
Many a false spirit now fawning at home on Caesar 
was longing for his destruction The army with 
which he would have to deal was less respectable 
than that which Pompey had commanded at Du- 
lazzo, but it was numeiically as strong or stionger 
Cato, assisted by Labienus, had formed into legions 
sixty thousand Italians They had a hundred and 
twenty elephants, and Afiican cavalry in uncounted 
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multitudes Cmsar peiliaps despised an enemy too 
mucli whom he had so often beaten. He sailed fiom 
Lilybasum on the 19th of December, with a mere 
handful of men, leaying the rest of his troops to fol¬ 
low as they could No rendezvous had been posi¬ 
tively fixed, for between the weather and the enemy 
it was uncertain where the troops would be able to 
land, and the generals of the diffeient divisions were 
left to their discretion Casaar on arriving seized and 
fortified a defensible spot at Ruspinum ^ The other 
legions dropped in slowly, and before a thiid of them 
had anived the enemy were swaiming about the 
camp, while the Pompeys were alert on the water to 
seize stray transpoits or provision ships There was 
skirmishing every day m fiont of Ceesar’s lines 
The Numidian horse suriounded his thin cohorts like 
swarms of hornets Labienus himself rpde up on 
one ocoiision to a battalion which was standing still 
undei a shower of arrows, and asked in mockery who 
they were A soldier of the 10th legion hfted his 
cap, that his face might be recognized, hmled his 
javelin for answer, and brought Labienus’s horse to 
the ground But courage was of no avail in the face 
of overwhelming numbers Scipio’s army collected 
faster than Cassai’s, and Cassai’s young soldieis 
showed some uneasiness in a position so unexpected 
Caasar, however, was confident and m high spirits ^ 
Roman residents in the African province came grad¬ 
ually in to him, and some African tribes, out of re¬ 
spect, it was said, for the memory of Maims A few 
towns declared against the Senate in indignation at 

1 Where the Afncan coast turns south from Cape Bon 

a << Animuni enim altnm et ereotum prs se gerebat —De Btllo Afn- 
oaao 
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Scipio’s promise that the proYince was to he aban¬ 
doned to Jnba Scipio lephed with burning the Ro¬ 
man country houses and wasting the lands, and still 
killmg steadily eveiy fiiend of Caesai that he could 
lay hands on CfBsar’s steady clemency had made no 
difEerence The senator lal faction went on as they 
had begun, tiU at length their ferocity was repaid 
upon them 

The reports from the interior became unbearable 
Csesar sent an impatient message to Sicily that, storm 
or calm, the remaimng legions must come to him, or 
not a house would be left standing m the province. 
The officers weie no longer what they had been 
The men came, but brmging only their arms and 
tools, without change of clothes and without tents, 
though it was the rainy season. Good-wiU and good 
hearts, ho-w^ever, made up for other shortcomings 
Deserters dropped m thick from the Senate’s aimy 
King Juba, it appeared, had jomed them, and Roman 
pride had been outraged, when Juba had been seen 
taking precedence m the council of war, and Metellus 
Scipio exchangmg his imperial purple m the royal 
presence for a plain dress of white 

The time of clemency was past Pubhus Ligarius 
was taken in a skirmish He had been one of the 
captives at Lenda who had given his word to serve 
no further in the war. He was tried for breaking 
his engagement, and was put to death. Still Scipio’s 
army kept the field in full strength, the loss by deser¬ 
tions being made up by fresh recruits sent from Utica 
by Cato Caesar^s men flmcbed from facing the ele- 
Aprii 6, phants, and time was lost while other ele- 
® ® “ phants were fetched from Italy, that they 
might handle them and grow familiar with them. 
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Scipio had been taught caution by the fate of Pom- 
pey, and avoided a. battle, and thus three months 
wore away befoie a decisive impression had been 
made But the clear dark eyes of the conqueior of 
Pharsaha had taken the measure of the situation and 
comprehended the features of it By this time he 
had an effective squadron of ships, which had swept 
off Pompey’s cruisers, and if Scipio shrank from an 
engagement it was possible to force him into it A 
division of Scipio’s troops were in the peninsula of 
Thapsus ^ If Thapsus was blockaded at sea and be¬ 
sieged by land, Scipio would be driven to come to its 
lehef, and would have to fight in the open country 
Csesai occupied the neck of the peninsula, and the re¬ 
sult was what he knew it must be Scipio and Juba 
came down out of the hills with their united armies. 
Their legions were begmning to form mtrenchments, 
and CsBsar was leisuiely watching their operations, 
when at the sight of the enemy an irresistible enthu¬ 
siasm ran through his hues The cry rose for mstant 
attack, and Csesar, yieldmg willingly to the universal 
impulse, sprang on his horse and led the charge in 
person There was no real fighting. The elephants 
which Scipio had placed m front wheeled about, and 
plunged back into the camp trumpeting and roaruig. 
The vallum was earned at a rush, and afterwards 
there was less a battle than a massacre Officers 
and men fled for their hves like frightened antelopes, 
or flung themselves on their for knees meicy This 
time no mercy was shown. The deliberate cruelty 
with which the war had been earned on had done its 
work at last The tioops were savage, and killed every 
man that they overtook Csesai tned to check the 

1 Between Carthage and TTtica 
30 
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carnage, but his efEorts were unayaihng The leadei's 
B 0 46 escaped for the time by the speed of their 
horses. They scattered with a general pur¬ 
pose of making for Spain Labienus reached it, but 
few besides him Afianius and Faustus Sylla with 
a party of cavalry galloped to Utica, which they ex¬ 
pected to hold till one of the Pompeys could bimg 
vessels to take them off. The Utican townspeople 
had from the first shown an mclination for Csesar. 
Neither they nor any other Romans in Afiica liked 
the prospect of being passed over to the barbarians 
Cowards smartmg undei defeat are always cruel 
The fugitives from Thapsus found that Utica would 
not be available for their purpose, and m revenge 
they began to massacie the citizens Cato was still 
m the town Cato was one of those better natured 
men whom i evolution yokes so often with base com¬ 
panionship He was shocked at the needless cruelty, 
and bribed the murderous gang to depart. They 
were taken soon afterwards by Csssar’s cavaliy 
Afranius and Sylla were brought into the camp as 
prisoners. There was a discussion m the camp as to 
what was to be done with them Csesai wished to 
be lement, but the feeling in the legions was too 
strong The system of pardons could not be con¬ 
tinued m the face of hatred so envenomed The two 
commanders were executed, Csesar contenting him¬ 
self with seeming Sylla’s property for his wife, Pom- 
peia, the great Pompey’s daughter Cato Csesar was 
most anxious to save , but Cato’s enmity was so un¬ 
governable that he grudged Caesar the honor of for¬ 
giving him His animosity had been ongmally the 
natmally antipathy which a man of narrow under¬ 
standing instmctively feels for a man of genius. It 
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had been converted by perpetual disappointment 
into a monomaniaj and Csesar b£i,d become to him 
the incarnation of every quality and eveiy principle 
which he most abhorred Cato was upiight, unself¬ 
ish, mcoiiuptibly pure in deed and woid , but he was 
a fanatic whom no expeiience could teach, and he ad¬ 
hered to his convictions with the more tenacity, be¬ 
cause foitnine or the disposition of events so steadily 
declared them to be mistaken He would have sur¬ 
rendered Caesar to the Germans as a reward for hav- 
mg driven them back over the Rhine He was one 
of those who were most eager to impeach him for the 
acts of his consulship, though the acts themselves 
weie such as, if they had been done by another, he 
would himself have most warmly approved , and he 
was tempted by personal dislike to attach himself to 
men whose object was to reimpose upon his country 
a new tyranny of Sylla. His character had given 
respectability to a cause which if left to its proper 
defenders would have appeared in its natural base¬ 
ness, and thus on him rested the responsibility for 
the color of justice in which it was disguised That 
after all which had passed he should be compelled to 
accept his pardon at Caesar’s hands was an indignity 
to which he could not submit, and befoie the con¬ 
queror could reach Utica he fell upon his sword and 
died Ultimus Romanorum has been the epitaph 
which posterity has wiitten on the tomb of Cato 
Nobler Romans than he lived after him , and a genu- 
me son of the old Republic would never have con¬ 
sented to surrender an Imperial province to a bar¬ 
barian pnnce But at least he was an open enemy. 
He would not, like his nephew Brutus, have pre¬ 
tended to be Csesar’s fnend, that he might the more 
conveniently drive a dagger into his side 
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The rest of the party was broken up Scipio sailed 
for Spam, but was driven back by foul weather mto 
Hippo, where he was taken and killed His corre¬ 
spondence was found and taken to Cassar, who burnt 
it unread, as he had burnt Pompey’s The end of 
Juba and Petreius had a wild splendor about it. 
They had fled together from Thapsus to Zama, Juba’s 
own prmcipal city, and they were refused admission. 
Disdaining to be taken prisoners, as they knew they 
mevitably would be, they went to a country house in 
the neighborhood belonging to the king There, after 
a last sumptuous banquet, they agreed to die like war¬ 
riors by each other’s band Juba killed Petreius, and 
then ran upon his own awoid 

So the actors m the drama were passing away. Do- 
mitius, Pompey, Lentulus, Liganus, Metellus Scipio, 
Aframus, Cato, Petreius, had sunk mto bloody 
graves Labienus had escaped clear from the battle, 
and knowmg that if Csesar himseh would pardon him 
Caesar’s army never would, he made his way to Spam, 
where one last, desperate hope remamed The mu¬ 
tinous legions of Cassius Longmus had declared for 
the Senate Some remnants of Pompey’s hoops who 
had been dismissed after Leiida had been collected 
agam and ]omed them, and these, knowmg, as Labi- 
enus knew, that they had smned beyond forgiveness, 
were prepared to fight to the last and die at bay 
One memorable scene m the African campaign 
must not be forgotten While Caesar was m difficul- 
faes at Ruspmum, and was impafaently waihng foi his 
legions from Sicdy, there arrived a general oflficer of 
the 10th, named Cams Avienus, who had occupied 
the whole of one of ,the hanspoits with his personal 
servants, horses, and other conveniences, and had not 
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brought with him a smgle soldier Avienus had been 
already privately noted by Csesai as having been con¬ 
nected with the mutiny m Campania His own hab¬ 
its m the field were simple in the extreme, and he 
hated to see his officers self-indulgent. He used the 
opportunity to make an example of him and of one 
or two otheis at the same time 

He called his tiibunes and centurions together 
“ I could wish,” he said, “ that certain persons would 
have remembered for themselves parts of their past 
conduct which, though I overlooked them, were 
known to me, I could wish they would have atoned 
for these faults by special attention to then duties. 
As they have not chosen to do this, I must make an 
example of them as a warning to others 

“You, Caius Avieiius, instigated soldieis in the 
seivice of the State to mutmy against then command¬ 
ers You oppressed towns which were under your 
charge Foigettmg your duty to the aimy and to 
me, you filled a vessel with youi own establishment 
which was mtended for the transport of troops , and 
at a difficult moment we were thus left, through your 
means, without the men whom we needed For these 
causes, and as a mark of disgrace, I dismiss you fiom 
the seivice, and I ordei you to leave Africa by the 
first ship which sails 

“ You, Aulus Fonteius [another tribune], have 
been a seditious and a bad officer I dismiss you 
also 

“ You, Titus SalienuB, Marcus Tiro, Cams Clusmas, 
centurions, obtained your commissions by favor, not 
by meiit You have shown want of courage in the 
field, your conduct otherwise has been uniformly 
bad, you have encouraged a mutmous spiiit m your 
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companies. Ton are unworthy to serve under my 
command You are dismissed, and will return to 
Italy.” 

The five offenders were sent under guaid on board 
ship, each noticeably being allowed a single slave to 
wait upon him, and so were expelled from the conn- 
tiy 

This remaikable picture of Caesar’s method of en¬ 
forcing disciplme is described by a person who was 
evidently present, ^ and it-may be taken as a correc¬ 
tion to the vague stories of his severity to these offi¬ 
cers which are told by Dion Cassius 

1 Dt Bello Afncano^ c 64 This remarkably interesting narrative is 
attactied to Ceesar’s Commentaries The anther is nnknovn 
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The drift of disaffection into Spain was held at first 
to be of little moment. The battle of Thap- ^ ^ 

BUS, the final breaking up of the senatorial 
party, and the deaths of its leaders were supposed 
to have brought an end at last to the divisions which 
had so long convulsed the Empire Rome put on its 
best dress The people had been on Csesar’s side 
from the first Those who still nursed m their hearts 
the old animosity were afraid to show it, and the na¬ 
tion appealed once more united in enthusiasm for the 
conqueior There were tiiumphal processions which 
lasted for four days There weie sham fights on ar¬ 
tificial lakes, bloody gladiator shows, which the Ro¬ 
man populace looked for as their special dehght 
The rejoicings being over, business began Ciesar 
was, of course, supreme. He was made Inspector of 
Pubhc Morals, the censorship bemg deemed inade¬ 
quate to curb the inordmate extravagance. He was 
named Dictator for ten years, with a right of nomi- 
natmg the persons whom the people were to choose 
for their consuls and prsators The clubs and cau¬ 
cuses, the bribery of the tribes, the mtimidation, the 
organized bands of voters foimed out of the clients of 
the aristocracy, were all at an end The courts of 
law were purified No more judges were to be 
bought with money or by fouler temptations The 
Leges Julias became a practical reality One remark¬ 
able and durable reform was undertaken and earned 
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througli amidst the jests of Cicero and the other wits 
of the time — the lewsion of the Roman calendar 
The distribution of the year had been governed hith¬ 
erto by the motions of the moon The twelve annual 
moons had fixed at twelve the number of the months, 
and the number of days required to bring the lunar 
year into coriespondence with the solar had been sup¬ 
plied by irregular intercalations, at the direction of 
the Sacred College But the Sacred College during 
the last distracted century had neglected their office 
The lunar year was now sixty-five days m advance of 
the sun The so-called winter was really the autumn, 
the spring the wmter The summer solstice fell at 
the beginning of the legal September. On Caasar as 
Pontifex Maximus devolved the duty of bringing con¬ 
fusion mto order, and the completeness with winch 
the work was accomplished at the fiist moment of his 
leisure shows that he had found time in the midst of 
his campaigns to think of other things than war or 
politics Sosigenes, an Alexandrian astronomer, was 
called m to superintend the reform It is not un- 
hkely that he had made acquaintance with Sosigenes 
m Egypt, and had discussed the problem with him in 
the hours during which he is supposed to have amused 
himself “ in the arms of Cleopatra ” Sosigenes, leav¬ 
ing the moon altogether, took the sun for the basis of 
the new system The Alexandrian observers had dis¬ 
covered that the annual couise of the sun was com¬ 
pleted m 365 days and six hours The lunar twelve 
was allowed to remam to fix the number of the 
months The numbers of days in each month weie 
adjusted to absorb 365 days The superfluous hours 
were allowed to accumulate, and every fourth year an 
additional day was to be intercalated. An arbi- 
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trary step was required to lepair the negligence of the 
past. Sixty-five days had still to be made good 
The new system, depending wholly on the sun, would 
naturally have commenced with the winter solstice. 
But CsBsar so far deferred to usage as to choose to be¬ 
gin, not with the solstice itself, but with the first new 
moon which followed It so happened m that year 
that the new moon was eight days after the ^ ^ ^ 
solstice, and thus the next year started, as 
it continues to start, from the 1st of January. The 
eight days were added to the sixty-five, and the cur¬ 
rent year was lengthened by nearly three months. It 
pleased Cicero to mock, as if Caesar, not contented 
with the earth, was making himself the master of the 
heavens “ Lyia,” he said, “ was to set according to 
the Edict, ” but the unwise man was not Caesai in 
this instance ^ 

1 In connection with this subject it is worth while to mention another 
change in the division of time, not introduced by Ccesar, bnt which came 
into general use about a century after Tbe week of seven days was un¬ 
known to the Greeks and to the Homans of the Commonwealth, the days of 
the month being counted by the phases of the moon The seven days 
division was supposed by the Homans to be Egyptian We know it to 
have been Jewish, and it was probably introduced to the general world on 
the first spread of Chnsbonity It was universally adopted at any rate 
after Chnsbonity had been planted in different parts of the Empire, but 
while the Government and the mass of the people were still unconverted to 
the new religion The week was accepted for its convenience, but while 
accepted it was paganized, and the seven days were allotted to the five 
planets and the sun and moon in the order which still survives among the 
Latin nabons, and here in England with a further introduction of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology The pnnoiple of the distribution was what is popularly 
called “ the music of the spheres,” and turns on a law of Greek music, 
which IS called by Dion Cassius the apii.ovla Sia rttrtrapuv Assuming the 
earth to be the centre of the universe, the celesbal bodies which have a 
proper movement of tlieir own among the stars were arranged in the order 
of their apparent periods of revolubon — Satnrn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, the Moon The Jewish Jehovah was idenbfied by the 
Grceco-Homans with Saturn, the oldest of the heathen personal gods The 
Babbath was the day supposed to be specially devoted to him The first 
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While Sosigenes was at work with the calendar, 
Caesar personally again levised the Senate He ex¬ 
pelled every membei who had been guilty of extor¬ 
tion or corruption, he supphed the vacancies with 
ofl&cers of merit, with distinguished colonists, with 
foreigners, with mentonous citizens, even including 
Gauls, fiom all parts of the Empire Time, unfortu¬ 
nately, had to pass before these new men could take 
their places, but meanwhile he treated the existing 
body with all forms of respect, and took no step on 
any question of public moment till the Senate had de¬ 
liberated on it. As a fitting close to the war he pro¬ 
claimed an amnesty to all who had borne arms against 
him The past was to be forgotten, and all his efforts 
were directed to the regeneration of Roman society. 
Cicero paints the habits of fashionable life in colors 
which were possibly exaggerated, but enough re¬ 
mains of authentic fact to justify the general tiuth of 
the picture. Women had forgotten their honor, chil¬ 
dren their respect for parents Husbands had mur¬ 
dered wives, and wives husbands. Parncide and 
incest foimed common incidents of domestic Italian 
history; and, as justice had been ordered in the last 
years of the Eepubhc, the most abandoned villain who 
came into court with a handful of gold was assured of 
impunity. Rich men, says Suetonius, weie never de¬ 
terred from crime by a fear of forfeiting their estates, 

day of the week wae therefore given to Saturn Paaeing over Jupiter and 
Mars, according to the laws of the apfiovCtL, the next day was given to the 
Sun, again passing over two, the next to the Moon, and so on, going round 
again to the rest, till the still existing order came out — Dies Salurni, dies 
Solis, dies Lunoe, dies Marbs, dies Mercuni, dies Jovis, and dies Veneris 
Dion Cassius, See ^istorta iZotnona, Iib xxxvii c IS Dion Cassius gives 
a second account of the distnbubon, depending on the twenty-four hours 
of the day But the twenty-four hours being a division purely orbflcial. 
this explanabon is of less interest 
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they had but to leave Italy, and their property -was 
secured to them It was held an extraordinary step 
towards improvement when Caesar abolished the mon- 
stious piivilege, and ordered that parricides should 
not only be exiled, but should forfeit everything that 
belonged to them, and that minor felons should forfeit 
half their estates 

Cicero had piophesied so positively that Cmsar 
would throw off the mask of clemency when the need 
for it was gone, that he was disappointed to find him 
pel severe m the same gentleness, and was impatient 
for levenge to begm So bitter Cicero was that he 
once told Atticus he could almost wish himself to be 
the object of some cruel piosecution, that the tyrant 
might have the disgrace of it ^ 

He could not deny that “ the tyrant ” was doing 
what, if Rome was to continue an oidered common¬ 
wealth, it was essential must be done Cmsar’s acts 
were unconstitutional I Yes, but constitutions are 
made for men, not men for constitutions, and Cicero 
had long seen that the constitution was at an end 
It had died of its own iniquities. He had perceived 
in his better moments that Caesar, and Caesar only, 
could preserve such degrees of freedom as could be 
retained without universal destruction But be re¬ 
fused to be comforted He considei ed it a disgrace 
to them aU that Caesar was alive ^ Why did not 
somebody kill him? Kill him? And what then? 
On that Bide too the outlook was not promising 
News had come that Labienus and young Cumus 
Pompey had united their forces m Spam The whole 
Penmsula was m revolt, and the counter-revolution 

1 To Attioug, X 12 

3 “ Cam vivere ipsam tarpe ait nobis ” — To AttM/m, xiii 28 
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was not impossible after all He reflected with ter¬ 
ror on the Barcasms which he had flung on young 
Pompey He knew him to be a fool and a savage 
“ Hang me,” he said, “ if I do not prefer an old and 
kind master to trying expeiiments with a new and 
cruel one The laugh will be on the other side 
then ” ^ 

Fax had Cicero fallen fiom his dream of being the 
greatest man m Rome 1 Condemned to immortality 
by his genius, yet condemned also to survive in the 
portrait of himself which he has so unconsciously and 
so innocently drawn. 

The accounts from Spam were mdeed most serious 
It IS the misfortune of men of superior mflitary abil¬ 
ity that their subordinates are generally failures when 
trusted with independent commands Accustomed to 
obey imphcitly the mstructions of their chief, they 
have done what they have been told to do, and then 
virtue has been in never thinking for themselves 
They succeed, and they forget why they succeed, and 
in part attribute their fortune to their own skill 
With Alexander’s generals, with Ceesar’s, with Crom¬ 
well’s, even with some of Napoleon’s, the story has 
been the same They have been self-confident, yet 
when thrown upon their own resources they have 
driven back upon a judgment which has been made- 
quately trained The mind which guided them is 
absent The instrument is called on to become self¬ 
acting, and necessarily acts unwisely. Caesar’s heu- 
tenants while under his own eye had executed his 

1 “ Feream niai aoUicitna anm, ac malo reterem at clementem dommum 
habere, qaam aovam et crudelem experin Scla, Caeeua quam ait fatuua 
SciB, quomodo cradehtatem virtateiii putet Scia, quam ae aemper a nobia 
denaum putet Vereor, ne noa ruabce gladio veht dvrtfivKnipttriu ” — To 
Cana Caemua, Ad Fam xy 19 
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oiders with the precision of a machine When left 
to their own responsihility they weie invariably found 
wanting Among all his officers there was not a man 
of real emmence Lahieniis, the ablest of them, had 
but to desert Caesar, to commit blundei upon blunder, 
and to ruin the cause to which he attached himself 
Antony, Lepidus, Trebonius, Calvinus, Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus, Quintus Cicero, Sabmus, Decimus Brutus, Va- 
tinius, were trusted with mdependent authority, only 
to show themselves unfit to use it Cicero had guessed 
shiewdly that Caesar’s greatest difficulties would be¬ 
gin with his victory He had not a man who was 
able to govern under him away from his immediate 
eye 

Cassius Longinus, Trebonius, and Marcus Lepidus 
had been sent to Spam after the battle of Phaisalia. 
They had quarrelled among themselves They had 
dliven the legions into mutiny The authority of 
Rome had broken down as entiiely as when Sertonus 
was defying the Senate, and Spain had become the 
receptacle of all the active disaffection which re¬ 
mained in the Empire Thither had drifted the 
wreck of Scipio’s African aimy Thither had gath¬ 
ered the outlaws, pirates, and banditti of Italy and 
the Islands Thither too had come flights of Numid- 
lans and Moors in hopes of plundei , and Pompey’s 
sons and Labieiius had collected an army as numer¬ 
ous as that which had been defeated at Thapsus, and 
composed of materials far more dangerous and des¬ 
perate There were thirteen legions of them m all, 
regulaily formed, with eagles and standaids , two 
which had deserted from Tiebomus , one made out of 
Roman Spanish settleis, or old soldiers of Pompey’s 
who had been dismissed at Lenda, four out of the 
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remnants of the campaign in Africa, the rest a mis¬ 
cellaneous combination of the mutinous legions of 
Longinus and outlawed adventurers who knew that 
there was no forgiveness for them, and were ready to 
fight while they could stand It was the last cast of 
the dice for the old party of the aristocracy Ap¬ 
pearances were thiown off There were no more 
Catos, no more phantom Senates to lend to lehellion 
the pretended dignity of a national cause The true 
barbaiian was there in his natural colors 

Very reluctantly Caesar found that he must him¬ 
self gi apple with this last convulsion The sanguin¬ 
ary obstinacy which no longer proposed any object to 
itself save defiance and revenge, was converting a 
war which at first wore an aspect of a legitimate con¬ 
stitutional struggle, into a conflict with biigauds 
Clemency had ceased to be possible, and Caesar would 
have gladly left to others the execution in person of 
the sharp surgery which was now necessary He 
was growing old fifty-five this summer His health 
was givmg way For fourteen years he had known 
no rest That he could have endured so long such a 
strain on mmd and body was due only to his extraor¬ 
dinary abstmence, to the simplicity of his habits, and 
the calmness of temperament which in the most anx¬ 
ious moments refused to be agitated But the woik 
was telling at last on his constitution, and he departed 
on his last campaign with confessed un'wiUingness 
The future was clouded with uncertamty A few 
more years of life might enable him to introduce into 
the shattered frame of the Commonwealth some dura¬ 
ble elements His death m the existing confusion 
might be as fatal as Alexander’s That some one 
person not hable to removal under the annual wave 
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of electoral agitation must preside over the army and 
the administration, had been evident in lucid mo¬ 
ments even to Ciceio To leave the prize to be con¬ 
tended for among the militaiy chiefs was to bequeath 
a legacy of civil wars and piobable disruption, to 
compound with the embittered remnants of the aiis- 
tociacy who were still in the field would intensify the 
danger , yet time and peace alone could give oppor- 
tuntty for the conditions of a permanent settlement 
to shape themselves The name of Caesar had be¬ 
come identified with the stabihty of the Empiie 
He no doubt foresaw that the only possible chief 
would be found m his own family Being himself 
childless, he had adopted his sister’s grandson, Octa¬ 
vius, afterwards Augustus, a fatherless boy of seven¬ 
teen , and had trained him under his own eye He 
had discerned qualities doubtless m his nephew which, 
if his own life was extended for a few years longer, 
might enable the boy to become the representative of 
Ins house and peihaps the heir of his power In the 
unrecorded mtercourse between the uncle and his 
niece’s child hes the explanation of the rapidity with 
which the untried Octavius seized the reins when all 
was again chaos, and directed the Commonwealth 
upon the Imes which it was to follow during the re¬ 
maining centuries of Roman power 

Octavius accompanied Caesar into Spam They 
travelled in a carriage, having as a third with them 
the general whom Caesar most trusted and liked, and 
whom he had named in his will as one of Octavius’s 
guardians, Decimus Brutus — the same ofl&cer who 
had commanded his fleet for him at Quiberon and at 
Marseilles, and had now been selected as the future 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. Once more it was mid- 
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winter when they left Rome They travelled swiftly, 
and Caesar, as usual, himself brought the news that 
he was coming But the winter season did not bring 
to him its usual advantages, for the whole Peninsula 
had revolted, and Pompey and Labienus were able to 
shelter then troops in the towns, while Caesar was 
obliged to keep the field Attempts here and there 
to captuie detached positions led to no results On 
both sides now the war was earned on upon the prin¬ 
ciples which the Senate had adopted from the first 
Pnsoners from the revolted legions were instantly ex¬ 
ecuted, and Cnaeus Pompey murdered the provincials 
whom he suspected of an mclination for Caesar. At- 
tagona was at last taken Caesar moved on Coidova, 
and Pompey, fearing that the important cities might 
seek their own security by coming separately to 
terms, found it necessary to risk a battle 

The scene of the conflict which ended the Civil War 
Mfljciiir, the plain of Munda The day was the 

B c 46 ’ 17th of March, B o 45 Spanish tradition 
places Munda on the Mediteiranean, near Gribraltar. 
The real Munda was on the Gruadalquivir, so near to 
Cordova that the remains of the beaten army found 
shelter within its walls after the battle Caesar had 
been so invariably victorious in his engagements in 
the open field that the result might have been thought 
a foregone conclusion Legendary histoiy reported in 
the next generation that the elements had been preg¬ 
nant with augunes Images had sweated, the sky 
had blazed with meteors, celestial armies, the spirits 
of the past and future, had battled among the con¬ 
stellations The signs had been unfavorable to the 
Pompeians , the eagles of their legions had dropped 
the golden thunderbolts from their talons, spread their 
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wings, and had flown away to Caesar In reality, 
the eagles had remained m their places till the stand¬ 
ards fell from the hands of then dead defenders , 
and the battle was one of the most desperate in 
which Caesar had ever been engaged The num¬ 
bers were nearly equal — the mateiial on both sides 
equally good Pompey’s army was composed of le- 
volted Roman soldiera In arms, m discipline, m 
stubborn fierceness, there was no difference The 
Pompeians had the advantage of the situation, the 
village of Munda, with the hill on which it stood, 
being m the centre of their Imes The Moorish and 
Spanish auxiliaries, of whom there were laige bodies 
on either side, stood apait when the legions closed, 
they havmg no fuither interest in the matter than m 
Biding with tlie conqueior, when fortune had decided 
who the conqueioi was to be There were no ma¬ 
noeuvres , no scientific evolutions The Pompeians 
knew that there was no hope for them if they were 
defeated Caesar’s men, weary and savage at the 
protraction of the war, were determined to make a 
last end of it, and the two armies fought hand to 
hand VTith their short swords, with set teeth and 
pressed lips, opened only with a sharp cry as an en¬ 
emy fell dead So equal was the struggle, so doubt¬ 
ful at one moment the issue of it, that Caesar himself 
sprang fiom his horse, seized a standard, and rallied 
a wavermg legion It seemed as if the men meant 
all to stand and kill oi be killed as long as daylight 
lasted The ill fate of Labienus decided the victory 
He had seen, as he supposed, some movement which 
alarmed him among Caesar’s Moorish auxiliaries, and 
had galloped conspicuously across the field to lead a 
division to check them. A shout rose, “ He flies — 
81 
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he flies I ” A panic ran along the Pompeian lines 
They gave way, and Csesar’s legions forced a road 
between their lanks. One wing broke off, and made 
for Cordova, the rest plunged wildly within the ditch 
and walls of Munda, the avenging sword smiting 
B 0 46 behind into the huddled mass of fugitives 
Scarcely a prisoner was taken Thirty thou¬ 
sand fell on the field, among them three thousand Ro¬ 
man knights, the last lemains of the haughty youths 
who had threatened Caasar with their swoids in the 
Senate-house, and had hacked Clodius’s mob in the 
Forum Among them was slam Labienus — his de¬ 
sertion of his general, his insults and his cruelties to 
his comrades, expiated at last in his own blood At- 
tius Varus was killed also, who had been with Juba 
when he destroyed Cuno The tragedy was being 
knitted up m the deaths of the last actors in it The 
eagles of the thirteen legions were all taken. The 
two Porapeys escaped on their hoises, Sextus disap¬ 
pearing in the mountains of Granada or the Siena 
Morena , CnsBus flying for Gibialtar, wheie he hoped 
to find a fnendly squadion. 

Munda was at once blockaded, the inclosing wall 
— savage evidence of the temper of the conquerors — 
bemg built of dead bodies pinned together with 
lances, and on the top of it a fringe of heads on 
swords’s pomts with the faces turned towards the 
town A sally was attempted at midnight, and 
failed The desperate wretches then fought among 
themselves, till at length the place was surrendered, 
and fourteen thousand of those who still survived 
were taken, and spaied Their comiades, who had 
made their way into Coidova, were less fortunate 
When the result of the battle was knowm, the lead- 
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ing citizen, who had headed the revolt against Csesar, 
gathered all that belonged to him into a heap, poured 
turpentme over it, and, after a last feast with his 
family, burat himself, his house, his children, and 
servants In the midst of the tumult the walls were 
stormed Cordova was given up to plunder and mas¬ 
sacre, and twenty-two thousand miserable people — 
most of them, it may be hoped, the fugitives fiom 
Munda — were killed. The example sufficed. Eveiy 
town opened its gates, and Spam was once more sub¬ 
missive Sextus Pompey successfully concealed him¬ 
self CnEBus reached Gibraltar, but to find that most 
of the ships which he looked for had been taken by 
Cassar’s fleet He tiled to cross to the African coast, 
but was driven back by bad weather, and seaicli 
parties were instantly on his tiack He had been 
wounded, he had sprained his ankle in his flight 
Strength and hope weie gone He was carried on a 
htter to a cave on a mountain si^e, where his pur¬ 
suers found him, cut off his head, and spared Ciceio 
from further anxiety 

Thus bloodily ended the Civil War, which the 
Senate of Rome had undertaken against Csesar, to 
escape the reforms which were threatened by his sec¬ 
ond consulship They had in voluntarily rendered 
their country the best service which they were capa¬ 
ble of conferring upon it, for the attempts which 
Cassar would have made to amend a system too de¬ 
cayed to benefit by the process had been rendered 
forever impossible by their persistence The free 
constitution of the Republic had issued at last in 
elections which were a mockery of representation, in 
courts of law which were an insult to ]ustice, and in 
the conversion of the provmces of the Empire into 
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the feeding-grounds of a gluttonous aristocracy In 
the army alone the Eoman character and the Roman 
honor suivived In the Lnperator, therefore, as chief 
of the army, the care of the provinces, the direction 
of pubhc policy, the sovereign authority m the last 
appeal, could alone thenceforward reside The Sen¬ 
ate might remain as a Council of State, the magis- 
tiates might bear their old names, and administer 
their old functions But the authority of the execu¬ 
tive government lay m the loyalty, the morality, and 
the patriotism of the legions to whom the power had 
been transferred Fortunately forVRome, the change 
came before decay had eaten into the bone, and the 
genius of the Empire had still a refuge from plat- 
foim oratory and senatorial wranglmg m the hearts 
of her soldiers 

Csesar did not immediately return to Italy Af¬ 
fairs in Rome were no longer pressmg, and, after Jhe 
carelessness and blunders of his heutenauts, the ad¬ 
ministration of the Peninsula required his personal 
inspection From open revolts m any part of the 
Roman dominions he had nothmg more to fear The 
last card had been played, and the game of open 
resistance was lost beyond recovery. There might 
be dangers of another kind dangers from ambitious 
generals, who might hope to take Csssar’s place on 
his death , or dangers from constitutional philoso- 
pheis, hke Cicero, who had thought from the first 
that the Civil War had been a mistake, “ that Caesar 
was but mortal, and that there were many ways in 
which a man might die ” A reflection so frankly 
expiessed, by so respectable a person, must have oc¬ 
curred to many others as well as to Cicero; Caesar 
could not but have foreseen in what resources disap- 
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pointed fanaticism or baffled selfishness might seek 
refuge But of such possibilities he was prepared to 
take his chance , he did not fly from them, he did 
not seek them, he took his work as he found it, and 
remained in Spain through the summer, imposing 
flnes and allotting rewards, iead]UBting the taxation, 
and extending the political privileges of the Roman 
colonies It was not till late m the autumn that he 
agam turned his face towards Rome. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Cjssah came back to Rome to resume the sus- 
^ ^ pended work of practical reform His first 

caie was to lemove the feais which the final 
spasm of rebellion had again provoked He had al¬ 
ready granted an amnesty But the Optimates were 
conscious that they had desired and hoped that the 
Pompeys might be victorious in Spam Csesar in¬ 
vited the sumvmg leaders of the party to sue for 
paidon on not unbecoming conditions. Hitheito they 
bad kept no faith with him, and on the first show of 
opportunity had relapsed into defiance His forbeai- 
ance had been attributed to want of power rather 
than of will to punish, when they saw him again 
triumphant, they assumed that the representative of 
the Manan principles would show at last the colors 
of his uncle, and that Rome would again run with 
blood He knew them all He knew that they hated 
him, and would contmue to hate him , but he supposed 
that they had recognized the hopelessness and useless¬ 
ness of further conspiracy. By destroying him they 
would fall only under the rod of less scrupulous con- » 
queiois, and therefore he was content that they 
should ask to be forgiven To show further that the 
past was leally to be forgotten, he drew no distinc¬ 
tion between his enemies and his friends, and he 
lecommeuded impaitiaJly for office those whose rank 
or services to the State entitled them to look for pro¬ 
motion Thus he pardoned and advanced Cams Cas- 
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sms, who would have killed him in Cilicia ^ But 
Cassius had saved Syria from being overrun by the 
Parthians after the death of Crassus, and the service 
to the State outweighed the in]ury to himself So 
he pardoned and advanced Marcus Brutus, his fnend 
Servilia’s son, who had fought against him at Pharsa- 
lia, and had been saved from death there by his spe¬ 
cial oiders So he pardoned and piotected Cicero, so 
Marcus Marcellus, who, as consul, had moved that 
he should be recalled from his government, and had 
flogged the citizen of Como, in scorn of the privileges 
which CsBsar had gianted to the colony. So he pai- 
doned also Quintus Liganus,® who had betrayed his 
confidence in Africa, so a hundred others, who now 
submitted, accepted his favors, and bound themselves 
to plot against him no more To the widows and 
children of those who had fallen m the war he restored 
the estates and honors of their famihes Finally, as 
some were still sullen, and refused to sue for a for¬ 
giveness which might imply an acknowledgment of 
guilt, he renewed the general amnesty of the previous 
year, and, as a last evidence that his victory was not 
the triumph of democracy, but the consolidation of a 
united Empire, he restored the statues of Sylla and 
Pompey, which had been thrown down m the revo¬ 
lution, and agam dedicated them with a public cere¬ 
monial 

Having thus proved that, so far as he was con¬ 
cerned, he nourished no resentment against the per- 

1 Apparently when Caasar touched there on his way to Egypt, after 
Pharsalia Cicero says {Philippic ii 11) “ Quid ? C Coflaiua qui 

etiam sine his clanssimia virls, hanc rem m Cilicid ad ostium duminis 
Oydni confeciaset, si ille ad earn ripam quam oonstituerat, non od contra- 
nam, navi appulisset ” 

3 Tc be distinguished from Publius Ligarlns, who had been put to deatli 
before Thapsns 
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sons of the Optimates, or against their principles, so 
far as they were consistent with the future welfare of 
the Roman State, Csesar set himself again to the le- 
organization of the administration Unfortunately, 
each step that he took was a fresh ciime in the eyes 
of men whose pleasant monopoly of power he had 
overthrown But this was a necessity of the revolu¬ 
tion. They had fought for their supremacy, and had 
lost the day 

He mcreased the number of the Senate to nine 
hundred, fillmg its ranks from eminent provincials; 
introducmg even barbarian Gauls, and, still woise, 
hbertim, the sons of liberated slaves, who had risen 
to distinction by their own merit. The new members 
came m slowly, and it is needless to say were unwill¬ 
ingly received ; a private handbill was sent lound, 
lecommending the coldest of gieetmgs to them ^ 

The'mfenor magistrates were now responsible to 
himself as Dictatoi He added to their numbers also, 
and, to check the mischiefs of the annual elections, 
he ordered that they should be chosen for three years 
He cut short the corn grants, which nursed the city 
mob m idleness , and from among the impoverished 
citizens he furnished out masses of colonists to repair 
the decay of ancient cities Cormth rose from its 
ashes under Caesar’s care Eighty thousand Italians 
were settled down on the site of Caithage As in¬ 
spector of morals, Caesai inherited in an invigorated 
form the power of the censors Senators and officials 
who had discredited themselves by dishonesty were 

^ The Gauls were especially obnoxious, and epigrams were circulated to 
insult them — 

“ Gallos Oeesax In ttlumphmn duoit, Idem In Ottrlam 
Gain biaccaa deposneront, latum olavum sumpsernnt ” 

SnsioNins, Fita Juln Ceuaru, % 
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nithlessly degraded His own private habits and the 
habits of his household were models of fiugality 
He made an effoit, in which Augustus afterwaids 
imitated him, to check the luxury which was eating 
into the Roman charactei He forbade the idle young 
patricians to be carried about by slaves in litters 
The markets of the world had been ransacked to pio- 
vide damties for these gentlemen He appomted in¬ 
spectors to survey the dealers’ stalls, and occasionally 
prohibited dishes were earned off fiom the dinner- 
table under the eyes of the disappointed guests ^ 
Enemies enough Csesar made by these measures , but 
it could not be said of him that he allowed indul¬ 
gences to himself which he interdicted to others His 
domestic econonly was stnet and simple, the accounts 
being kept to a sesteice His frugality was hospit¬ 
able He had two tables always, one for his civilian 
friends, another foi his oflGcers, who dined in uniform 
The food was plain, but the best of its kind, and he 
was not to be played with in such matters An un¬ 
lucky baker who supphed his guests with bread of 
worse quality than he furnished for himself was put 
m chains Against moral offences he was still more 
severe He, the supposed example of licentiousness 
with women, executed his favorite freedman for adul¬ 
tery with a Roman lady A senator had married a 
woman two days after her divorce from her first hus¬ 
band , Csesar pronounced the marriage void 

Law reforms went on Csesar appomted a commis¬ 
sion to examine the huge mass of precedents, reduce 
them to principles, and foim a Digest He called m 
Marcus Varro’s help to form hbranes in the great 
towns. He encouraged physicians and men of science 

1 SaetonioB 
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to settle in Rome, by ofEermg them the freedom of 
the city To mamtam the free population of Italy, 
he required the planters and farmeis to employ a 
fixed proportion of fiee laborers on their estates He 
put an end to the pleasant tours of senators at the 
expense of the provinces, their proper place was 
Italy, and he allowed them to go abroad only when 
they were in office or m the service of the governors. 
He formed large engineering plana, a plan to dram 
the Pontme marshes and the Fucme lake, a plan to 
foim a new channel for the Tibei, another to improve 
the roads, another to cut the Isthmus of Corinth. 
These were hia employments during the few months of 
life which weie left to him after the close of the war 
His health was growing visibly weaker, but 
his superhuman energy remained unim¬ 
paired He was even meditating and was making 
preparation for a last campaign The authority of 
Rome on the Eastern frontier had not recovered from 
the effects of the destruction of the army of Crassus 
The Parthians were msolent and aggressive Csesar 
had determined to go m person to bung them to their 
senses as soon as he could leave Rome Partly, it 
was said that he felt his hfe would be safer with the 
troops , partly, he desired to leave the administration 
free from his overpowering presence, that it might 
leaiTi to go alone, partly and chiefly, he wished to 
spend such time as might remain to him where he 
could do most service to his country But he was 
glowing weary of the thankless buiden. He was 
heard often to say that he had lived long enough. 
Men of high nature do not find the task of governing 
their fellow-creatures particularly delightful 

The Senate meanwhile was occupied in showmg the 
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smcenty of their conversion by inventing honors for 
their new master, and smothering him with distinc¬ 
tions smce they had failed to defeat him in the field 
Few recruits had yet ]omed them, and they were still 
substantially the old body They voted Caesar the 
name of Liberator They struck medals foi him, in 
which he was described as Pater Patriae, an epithet 
which Cicero had once with quickened pulse heard 
given to himself by Pompey. “ Imperatoi ” had been 
a title conferred hitherto by soldiers in the field on a 
successful general. It was now granted to Caesar in 
a special sense, and was made hereditary in his family, 
with the command-m-chief of the army for his life 
The Senate gave him also the charge of the treasury 
They made him consul for ten years Statues were 
to be erected to him m the temples, on the Rostra, 
and in the Capitol, where he was to stand as an eighth 
among the seven Kings of Rome In the excess of 
their adoration, they desired even to place his image 
m the Temple of Qmrmus himself, with an inscription 
to him as @eo5 S.vCiaiTO'i, the invincible God Golden 
chairs, gilt chaiiots, triumphal robes were piled one 
upon anothei with laurelled fasces and laurelled 
wreaths His birthday was made a perpetual hoh- 
day, and the month Quinctihs ^ was renamed, in 
honor of him, July A temple to Concord was to be 
erected m commemoration of his clemency. His per¬ 
son was declared sacred, and to in 3 ure him by word or 
deed was to be counted sacrilege The Fortune of 
CsBsar was mtroduced into the constitutional oath, and 
the Senate took a solemn pledge to mam tarn his acts 
mviolate Finally, they arrived at a conclusion that 
he was not a man at all, no longer Cams Julius, but 

1 The fifth, dating the beginning of the year, in the old style, from ATarch 
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Divus Julius, a God or the Son of God A temple 
■was "to be built to Csesar as another Qmnnus, and 
Antony was to be his pnest 

CsBsar kne'w the meanmg of all this He must ac¬ 
cept their flattery and become ridiculous, or he must 
appear to treat ■mth contumely the Senate which 
offered it The smister purpose started occasionally 
mto sight. One obsequious senator proposed that 
every woman m Rome should be at his disposition, 
and filthy hbels against him were set floating under 
the surface The object, he perfectly understood, 
“ was to draw him mto a position more and more m- 
■vidious, that he might the sooner perish.” ^ The 
piaise and the slander of such men were alike in¬ 
different to him So far as he was concerned, they 
might call him what they pleased, God in public, and 
devil in their epigrams, if it so seemed good to them 
It was difficult for him to know precisely how to act, 
but he dechned his divine honors, and he declined 
the ten years’ consulship Though he was sole consul 
for the year, he took a colleague, and when his col¬ 
league died on the last day of office, he named an¬ 
other, that the customary forms might be observed 
Let him do what he would, malice still misconstrued 
him Cicero, the most prominent now of his senato¬ 
rial flatterers, was the sharpest ■with his satire behind 
the scenes. “ Csesar,” he said, “ had given them so 
active a consul, that there was no sleepmg under 
him ”2 

Csesar was more and more weaxy of it He knew 
that the Senate hated him, he knew that they would 
kiU him, if they could All these men whose hps 

1 Dion Gaasias 

3 The second consul who had been pat in held office bat for a few hoars 
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were runmiig over with adulation, weie longing to 
drive their daggeis into him He was willing to hve, 
if they would let him live, but, for himself, he had 
ceased to care about it He disdained to take piecau- 
tioiiB against assassination On his fiist return fiom 
Spam, he had been attended by a guard, but he dis¬ 
missed it in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, 
and went daily into the Senate-house alone and un¬ 
armed He spoke often of his danger with entiie 
openness, but he seemed to think that he had some 
security in the certainty that if he was murdeied the 
Cml War would break out again, as if personal ha¬ 
tred was evei checked by fear of consequences It 
was something to feel that he had not lived m vain 
The Gauls wei e settling into peaceful habits The 
soil of Gaul was now as well cultivated as Italy 
Barges loaded with meichandise weie passing fieely 
along the Rhone and the SaSne, the Loire, the Mo¬ 
selle, and the Rhine ^ The best of the chiefs were 
made senatois of Rome, and the people were happy 
and contented What he had done for Guul, he 
might, if he lived, do foi Spain, and Afiica, and the 
East But it was the concern of others more than of 
himself “ Better,” he said, “ to die at once than hve 
in perpetual dread of tieason ” 

But Caesar was aware that conspiracies were being 
formed against him, and that he spoke ^ ^ 

freely of his dangei, appears from a speech 
deliveied in the middle of the winter by Cicero in 
Caesar’s presence It has been seen that Ciceio had 
lately spoken of Caesar’s contmuance m life as a dis¬ 
grace to the State It has been seen, also, that he 
had long thought of assassmation as the readiest 
1 Dion CasBins 
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means of ending it He asserted afterwards that he 
had not heen consulted when the mm der was actually 
accomplished, but the perpetrators weie assured of 
Ins approbation, and when Csasar was killed he de¬ 
liberately claimed for himself a share of the guilt, if 
guilt theie could be m what he regaided as the most 
gloiious achievement in human history ^ It may be 
assumed, therefore, that Cicero’s views upon the sub¬ 
ject had lemamed unchanged since the beginning of 
the Civil War, and that his sentiments were no secret 
among his intimate fiuends 

Cicero IS the second gieat figure in the history of 
the time. He has obtained the immortality which he 
so much desired, and we are, theiefore, entitled and 
obhged to scrutinize his conduct with a niceness which 
would be ungracious and unnecessary in the case of a 
less distinguished man After Phaisaha he had con¬ 
cluded that the continuance of the war would be un¬ 
justifiable He had put himself in communication 
with Antony and Caesar’s friend and secretary Oppms, 
and at their advice he went from Gieece to Bnndisi, 
to remain there till Caesar’s pleasure should be known. 
He was very miserable He had joined Pompey with 
confessed reluctance, and family quarrels had followed 
on Pompey’s defeat His brother Quintus, whom he 
had drawn away from Caesar, regretted having taken 
his advice. His sons and nephews were equally 
qneiulouB and dissatisfied , and foi himself, he dared 
not appear m the streets of Brmdisi, lest Cassar’s 
soldiers should insult or mjuie him Antony, how¬ 
ever, encouraged him to hope He assured him that 

1 See the 2d Phihjopic, pasaim In a letter to Dacimua Brutua, he aaye 
“Quare hortatione tu qiildem non egaa, ai ne illft quidem in re, qura a te 
geata eat poet hominum mamonam maxima, hortatorem deaideraab ” Ad 
Fan XI 5 
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Cfflsar was well disposed to him, and would not only 
pardon him, but would show him every possible favor,^ 
and with these expectations he contrived for a while 
to comfort himself He had regarded the struggle as 
over, and Ceesar’s side as completely victorious But 
gradually the scene seemed to change. Csasar was 
long in returning The Optimates rallied in Africa, 
and there was again a chance that they might win 
after all His first thought was always for himself 
If the constitution survived under Caesar, as he was 
mclined to think that in some shape it would, he had 
expected that a place would be found in it for him ^ 
But how if Caesar himself should not survive ? How 
if he should be killed m Alexandria ? How if he 
should be defeated by Metellus Scipio ? He described 
himself as excruciated with anxiety ® Through the 
yeai which followed he wavered fiom day to day as 
the prospect varied, now cursing his folly for havmg 
followed the Senate to Greece, now for havmg de¬ 
serted them, blaming himself at one time for his m- 
decision, at another for having committed himself to 
either side * 

Gradually his alarms subsided The Senate’s 
party was finally overthrown Caesar wrote to him 
affectionately, and allowed him to retain his title as 
Imperator. When it appeared that he had nothing 
personally to fear, he recovered his spiiuts, and he re¬ 
covered along with them a hope that the constitution 
might be restored, after all, by other means than war 
“ Caesar could not live forever, and there were many 
ways m which a man might die ” 

1 To Attious, SI 6-6 ^ Ad Calxvm, Ad Fam L 16 

8 To Attious, xl 7 

* flee To Atticxu, xi 7-9 , To Terentxa, Ad Fam xiv 12 
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OjBsar had dined with him in the country, on his 
way home from Spain He had been as kind as Cic¬ 
ero could wish, but had avoided politics When Cae¬ 
sar went on to Rome, Cicero followed him, resumed 
his place in the Senate, which was then m the full 
fervor of its afEected adulation, and took an eaily op¬ 
portunity of speaking Marcus Marcellus had been in 
exile since Pharaalia. The Senate had interceded for 
his pardon, and Csesar had granted it, and granted it 
with a completeness which exceeded expectation Cic¬ 
ero rose to thank him m his presence, in terms which 
most certainly did not express his real feelings, what- 
ovei may have been the purpose which they concealed 

“ He had long been silent,” he said, “ not from 
fear, but horn grief and diffidence The time for 
silence was past Thenceforward he intended to 
speak his thoughts freely in his ancient manner. 
Such kindness, such unheard of generosity, such 
moderation m power, such incredible and almost god¬ 
like wisdom, he felt himself unable to pass over 
without givmg expression to his emotions ” ^ No 
flow of genius, no faculty of speech or writing, could 
adec[uately describe Caesar’s actions, yet on that day 
he had yet achieved a greater glory Often had 
Cicero thought, and often had said to others, that no 
king or general had ever performed such exploits as 
Csesar In war, however, officers, soldiers, allies, cir¬ 
cumstances, fortune, claimed a share in the result, 
and there were victories greater than could be won 
on the battlefield, where the honor was undivided 

1 “ Tantam onim mansuotudinem, tam lausitatam inauditatnq^uo cle- 
menbaiD, tantonL in Bnannft poteatate rernin omninai modiun, tam deniq^ue 
jncredibilem sapiantiani ac pnno divinam tacitns nullo modo prstenro 
possum ” — Pro Marco Mcercdlo, 1 
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“ To have conqueied yourself,” he said, addressing 
Caesar directly, “ to have restiained your resentment, 
not only to have restored a distinguished opponent 
to his civil lights, but to have given him more than 
he had lost, is a deed -which rises you above human¬ 
ity, and makes you most like to Grod Your wars 
will be spoken of to the end of time in all lands and 
tongues, but m tales of battles we are deafened by 
the shoutings and the blare of trumpets Justice, 
mercj^ moderation, "wisdom, we admire even in fic¬ 
tion, or in persons whom we have never seen , how 
much more must we admiie them m you, who are 
present here before us, and in whose face we lead. a 
purpose to restore us to such remnants of our liberty 
as have survived the war 1 How can we praise, 
how can we love you sufficiently By the gods, the 
very walls of this house are eloquent with giatitude 
. . No conqueror in a civil war was ever so mild 
as you have been To-day you have surpassed your¬ 
self You have overcome victory in giving back the 
spoils to the conquered By the laws of war we were 
under your feet, to be destroyed if you so willed 
We live by your goodness Observe, conscript 

fathers, how comprehensive is Osssar’s sentence We 
were in arms against him, how impelled I know not 
He cannot acquit us of mistake, but he holds us in¬ 
nocent of crime, for he has given us back Marcellus, 
at your entreaty Me, of his own free will, he has re¬ 
stored to myself and to ray country He has brought 
back the most illustrious survivors of the war You 
see them gathered here in this full assembly He 
has not regarded them as enemies He has con¬ 
cluded that you entered into the conflict with him 
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rather in ignoiance and unfounded feai than from 
any motives of ambition or hostility 

“ For me, I was always for peace Caesar was for 
peace, so was Marcellus There were violent men 
among you, whose success Marcellus dieaded Each 
party had a cause I will not compare them I will 
compare rather the victory of the one with the pos¬ 
sible victory of the other Caesar’s wars ended with 
the last battle The sword is now sheathed Those 
whom we have lost fell in the fury of the fight, not 
one by the resentment of the conqueror Caesar, if 
he could, would bring back to life many who lie 
dead For the others, we all feared what they might 
do if the day had been theirs They not only threat¬ 
ened those that weie in arms against them, but those 
who sat quietly at home ” 

Cicero then said that he had heard a fear of assas- 
smation expressed by Caesar By whom, he asked, 
could such an attempt be made ? Not by those 
whom he had forgiven, for none were more attached 
to him Not by his comiades, for they could not 
be so mad as to conspire agamst the general to whom 
they owed all that they possessed Not by his ene¬ 
mies, for he had no enemies Those who had been 
his enemies were either dead through their own ob- 
stmaoy, or were ahve through his generosity It 
was possible, however, he admitted, that there might 
be some such danger 

“Be you, therefore,” he said, again speakmg to 
Caesaj, “ be you watchful, and let us be diligent. 
Who IS so careless of his own and the common wel¬ 
fare as to be ignorant that on your preservation his 
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own depends, and that all our lives aie bound up in 
yours ^ I, as in duty bound, think of you by night 
and day, I ponder over the accidents of humanity, 
the uncertainty of health, the fraility of our common 
nature, and I grieve to think that the Commonwealth 
which ought to be immortal should hang on the 
breath oi a single man If to these penis be added 
a nefanouB conspiracy, to what god can we turn for 
help? War has laid prostrate our institutions, you 
alone can restore them The coui’ts of justice need 
to be leconstitiited, credit to be recovered, hcense to 
be repressed, the thinned ranks of the citizens to be 
repaired The bonds of society are relaxed In such 
a war, and with such a temper in men’s hearts, the 
State must have lost many of its greatest ornaments, 
be the event what it would These wounds need 
healmg, and you alone can heal them With sor¬ 
row I have heaid you say that you have lived long 
enough For nature it may be that you have, and 
perhaps for glory But foi your country you have 
not Put away, I beseech you, this contempt of 
death Be not wise at our expense You repeat 
often, I am told, that you do not wish for longer life 
I believe you mean it, nor should I blame you, if 
you had only to think of yourself But by your ac¬ 
tions you have mvolved the welfare of each citizen 
and of the whole Commonwealth in your own Your 
work IS unfinished the foundations are hardly laid, 
and IS it for you to be measurmg calmly your teim 
of days by your desires ? , . If, Csasar, the result 
of your immortal deeds is to be no more than this, 
that, after defeating your enemies, you are to leave 
the State in the condition m which it now stands, 
your splendid qualities wiU be more admired than 
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honored It remains foi you to rebuild the constitu¬ 
tion Live till this IS done Live till you see your 
country tranquil, and at peace Then, when your 
last debt is paid, when you have filled the measure of 
your existence to overflowmg, then say, if you will, 
that you have had enough of life - Your life is not 
the life which is bounded by the union of your soul 
and body, your life is that which shall continue fresh 
in the memory of ages to come, which posterity will 
cherish, and eternity itself keep guard over Much 
has been done which men will admire much remains 
to be done, which they can praise They will read 
with wonder of the empires and provinces, of the 
Rhine, the ocean, and the Nile, of battles without 
number, of amazing victones, of countless monuments 
and triumphs, but unless this Commonwealth bo 
wisely reestablished in mstitutions by you bestowed 
upon us, your name will travel widely over the world, 
but will have no stable habitation; and those who 
come after us will dispute about you as we have dis¬ 
puted Some will extol you to the skies, others will 
find somethmg wanting, and the most important ele¬ 
ment of all Remember the tribunal before which 
you wiH hereafter stand The ages that are to be 
will try you, with mmds, it may be, less prejudiced 
than ours, uninfluenced either by desire to please you 
or by envy of your greatness 

“Our dissensions have been crushed by the arms, 
and exbngmshed by the lemty, of the conqueror 
Let all of us, not the wise only, but every citizen who 
has ordmary sense, be guided by a smgle desire Sal¬ 
vation there can be none for us, Caesar, nnloHa you are 
preserved Therefore, we exhort you, we beseech 
you to watch over your own safety You beheve 
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that you are threatened by a secret peril From my 
own heart I say, and I speak for others as well as 
myself, we will stand as sentries over your safety, 
and we will interpose our own bodies between you 
and any danger which may menace you.” ^ 

Such, in compressed form, for necessary brevity, 
but deserving to be studied in its own brilliant lan¬ 
guage, was the speech dehvered by Cicero in the Sen¬ 
ate m Csesar’s presence, withm a few weeks of his 
muider The authenticity of it has been questioned, 
but without result beyond creating a doubt whether 
it was edited and corrected, according to his usual 
habit, by Cicero himself The external evidence of 
genuineness is as good as for any of his other Ora¬ 
tions, and the Senate possessed no other speaker 
known to us, to whom, with any probability, so splen¬ 
did an illustration of Roman eloquence could be as¬ 
signed 

Now, therefore, let us turn to the Second Phihppio 
delivered in the following summer when the deed 
had been accomplished, which Cicero professed to 
hold in so much abhorrence Then, fiercely chal- 
lengmg for himself a share m the glory of tyranni¬ 
cide, he exclaimed — 

“ What difference is there between advice before¬ 
hand and approbation afterwards? What does it 
matter whether I wished it to be done, or rejoiced 
that it was done? Is there a man, save Antony 
and those who were glad to have Csssar reign over 
us, that did not wish him to be killed, or that disap¬ 
proved when he was kiUed ^ All were in fault, for 

1 Pro Mwco Maroello, abridged 
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all the Boni joined m kiUing him, so far as lay m 
them Some were not consnlted, some wanted cour¬ 
age, some opportunity. All were wilhng ” ^ 

Expiessions so vehemently opposite compel us to 
compare them Was it that Cicero was so earned 
away by the stream of his oratory, that he spoke like 
an actor, under artificial emotion which the occasion 
called for? Was it that he was deliberately trying 
to persuade Caesar that from the Senate he had noth¬ 
ing to fear, and so to put him ofE his guard ? If, as 
he declared, he himself and the Bom, who were list- 
enmg to him, desiied so unanimously to see Caesar 
killed, how else can his language be inteipreted ? 
Cicero stands hefoie the tnbunal of postenty, to 
which he was so fond of appealing In him, too, 
while “ theie is much to admire,” “ something may 
be found wanting ” 

Meanwhile the Senate went its way, still inventing 
fresh titles and conferring fresh powers Caesar said 
that these vam distinctions needed limitation, rather 
than increase, but the flattery had a purpose in it, 
and would not be checked 

One day a deputation waited on him with the 
proffer of some “ new marvel He was sitting m 
front of the Temple of Venus Genetrix, and when 
the senators approached he neglected to use to re- 

1 “ Nod mtelligia, bi id quod me argma voluisse mterfloi CsBearem crimeu 
ait, ebam laetatum eaBe morte Ctesana crimen ease i Quid enim intereat 
inter anoaorem facti et approbatorem ? Aut quid refert utrum voluenm 
flen an gandeam factum? Ecqula eat igitur te excepto et us qui ilium 
reguare gaudebant, qm illud aut fieri noluent, aut factum improbant? 
Omnea enim in oulpfi Etenim omnea bom quantum in ipaia fuit Cnaarem 
oocldemnt Aliia conailium, aliia animua, aUia occaaio defmt. Voluntaa 
uemmi ” — 2d PMippxc, 12 

3 Dion Caaaina 
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ceive them Some said that he was moving, but that 
Cornelius Balbus pulled him down Others said 
that he was unwell Pontius Aquila, a tribune, had 
shortly before refused to rise to Cassar The senators 
thought he meant to lead them a lesson in leturn 
He intended to be king, it seemed, the constitution 
was gone, another Tarqum was about to seize the 
throne of Republican Rome. 

Cffisar was king in fact, and to recognize facts is 
more salutary than to ignoie them An acknowledg¬ 
ment of CsBsar as king might have made the problem 
of reorganization easier than it proved The army 
had thought of it He was on the pomt of starting 
for Parthia, and a prophecy had said that the Pai- 
thians could only be conquered by a king But the 
Roman people were sensitive about names Though 
their liberties were restricted for the present, they 
liked to hope that one day the Forum might recover 
its greatness The Senate, meditating on the insult 
which they had leceived, concluded that Csasar might 
be tempted, and that if they could bring him to con¬ 
sent he would lose the people’s heaits They had 
already made him Dictator for life , they voted next 
that he really should be King, and, not formally per¬ 
haps, but tentatively, they offered him the crown. 
He was sounded as to whether he would accept it 
He understood the snare, and refused What was to 
be done next ? He would soon be gone to the East. 
Rome and its hollow adulations would lie behind him, 
and their one opportunity would be gone also They 
employed some one to place a diadem on the head of 
his statue which stood upon the Rostra ^ It was 

1 So Dion CoflBiiu states, on what authority we know not Suetonius 
says that as Gcesar was returning from the Latin festival some oue placed 
a laurel crown on the statue, tied with a white nbbou 
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publicly, in the midst of a vast ciowd, in Cas- 
presenoe Two eager tribunes toie the diadem 
1 , and ortlered the offender into custody The 
herj of the Senate was not the only danger 
fnends m the army had the same ambition foi 
A few da\s later, as he was riding through the 
ts, he was saluted as King by the moh Cmaar 
ered calmly that he was not King, but Csesar, 
there the matter might have ended , but the 
nes rushed into the crowd to arrest the leaders , 
t followed, for which Cassar blamed them, they 
dained uoisily , he brought their conduct before 
Senate, and they were censured and suspended , 
kuspicion was doing its work, and honest republi- 
learts began to heat and kindle 
le king^ip assumed a more serious form on the 
of February at the Lupercalia—the ancient 
ival CsBsar was m hia chair, in his consular 
fie, wearing a wreath of bay, wrought in gold 
honor of the wreath was the only distinction 
b he had accepted from the Senate with pleasure 
retained a remnant of youthful vanity, and the 
ted leaves concealed his baldness Antony, hia 
^oe in the consulship, approached with a tiara, 
placed It on Caesar^s head, saying, “ The people 
ye* thu by my hand ” That Antony had no 
itiff purpose IS obvious He perhaps spoke for 
»nny ; * or it may be that Caesar hunself suggested 
«ay*# actKm, that he might end the agitation of 
a subject He answered m a loud voice 
»t ^ Romans had no king bat God,” and ordered 
. the tun should be taken to the Capitol, and 

Antony with it in the Senate, m 
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placed on tke statue of Jupiter Olympiua The ciowd 
burst into an enthusiastic cheer, and an inscription 
on a brass tablet recorded that the Roman people had 
offered Caesar the cro-vm by the hands of the consul, 
and that Caesar had refused it 

The question of the kingship was over, but a vague 
alarm had been created, which answered the puipose 
of the Optimates Caesar was at their mercy any 
day They had sworn to mamtain all his acts They 
had sworn, after Cicero’s speech, mdividuaJly and col¬ 
lectively to defend his life. Caesar, whether he be¬ 
lieved them sincere or not, had taken them at their 
word, and came daily to the Senate unarmed and 
without a guard He had a protection in the people. 
If the Optimates killed him without preparation, they 
knew that they would be immediately massacred 
But an atmosphere of suspicion and uncertamty had 
been successfully generated, of which they determmed 
to take immediate advantage There were no troops 
m the city Lepidus, Caesar’s master of the horse, 
who had been appomted governor of Gaul, was out¬ 
side the gates, with a few cohoi’ts, but Lepidus was 
a person of feeble character, and they trusted to be 
able to deal with him 

Sixty senatois, m all, were parties to the immediate 
conspiracy Of these nine tenths were members of 
the old faction whom Caesar had pardoned, and who, 
of all his acts, lesented most that he had been able 
to pardon them They weie the men who had stayed 
at home, like Cicero, from the fields of Thapsiis and 
Munda, and had pretended penitence and submission 
that they might take an easier road to nd themselves 
of their enemy Their motives were the ambition of 
their Older and personal* hatred of Csesar, but they 
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persuaded themselves that they were animated by 
patriotism, and as, lu their hands, the Republic had 
been a iiiockeiy of liberty, so they aimed at restoring 
it by a mock tyiannicide Their oaths and their pro¬ 
fessions weie nothing to them If they were entitled 
to kill Cscsar, they were entitled equally to deceive 
him No stronger evidence is needed of the demoral¬ 
ization of the Roman Senate than the completeness 
with which they were able to disguise from them¬ 
selves the baseness of their treachery One man only 
they were able to attract into cooperation who had 
a reputation for honesty, and could be conceived, 
without absurdity, to be animated by a dismterested 
purpose 

Marcus Brutus was the son of Cato’s sister Servilia, 
the friend, and a scandal said the mistress, of Csssar 
That he was Csesar’s son was not too absuid for the 
credulity of Roman drawing-rooms Brutus himself 
could not have believed in the existence of such a re¬ 
lation, for he was deeply attached to his mother, and 
although, under the influence of his uncle Cato, he 
had taken the Senate’s side in the war, he had ac¬ 
cepted afterwards not pardon only from Caesar, but 
favors of many kmds, for which he had professed, and 
probably felt, some real gratitude. He had married 
Cato’s daughter, Portia, and on Cato’s death had pub- 
hshed a eulogy upon him Csesar left him fiee to 
think and write what he pleased He had made him 
prsetor, he had nommated him to the governorship 
of Macedonia Brutus was perhaps the only member 
of the senatorial party in whom Csesai felt genuine 
confidence Hir known integrity, and Caesar’s ac¬ 
knowledged regard for him, made his accession to the 
conspiracy an object of particular importance The 
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name of Brutus would be a guaranty to the people 
of rectitude of intention. Brutus, as the world went, 
was of moie than average honesty He had sworn 
to be faithful to Csssar as the rest had sworn, and an 
oath with him was not a thing to be emotionalized 
away, but he was a fanatical republican, a man of 
gloomy habits, given to dreams and omens, and easily 
liable to be influenced by appeals to visionary feel¬ 
ings Cams Cassius, his brother-m-law, was employed 
to work upon him Cassius, too, was prsetor that 
year, having been also nominated to ofl&ce by Caesar 
He knew Brutus, he knew where and how to move 
him He reminded him of the gieat traditions of his 
name A Brutus had dehvered Rome from the Tar- 
quins The blood of a Brutus was consecrated to 
liberty This, too, was mockery Brutus, who ex¬ 
pelled the Taiquins, put his sons to death, and died 
childless, Marcus Bi utus came of good plebeian fam¬ 
ily, with no glories of tyrannicide about them, but 
an imaginary genealogy suited well with the spurious 
heroics which veiled the motives of Caesar’s mur¬ 
derers 

Brutus, onCe wrought upon, became with Cassius 
the most ardent m the cause which assumed the as¬ 
pect to him of a sacred duty Behind them were the 
crowd of senators of the familiar faction, and others 
worse than they, who had not even the excuse of hav¬ 
ing been partisans of the beaten cause, men who had 
fought at Caesar’s side till the wai was over, and be- 
heved, like Labienus, that to them Caesar owed his 
fortune, and that he alone ought not to reap the har¬ 
vest One of these was Trebonius, who had miscon¬ 
ducted himself m Spam, and was smartmg undei the 
recollection of his own failures Trebonius had long 
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before sounded Antony on tbe desirableness of remov¬ 
ing their chief Antony, though he remained himself 
true, had unfortunately kept his friend’s counsel. 
Trebomufl had been named by Caasar for a future con¬ 
sulship, but a distant rewaid 'was too little for him 
Another and a yet baser traitor was Decimus Brutus, 
whom Caesar valued and trusted beyond all his officers, 
whom he had selected as guardian for Augustus, and 
had noticed, as was seen afterwards, with special 
affection m his will. The services of these men weie 
mvaluable to the conspiiators on account of their in¬ 
fluence with the aimy Decimus Brutus, like Labie- 
nus, had enriched himself m Caesar’s campaigns, and 
had amassed near half a milhon of Enghsh money ^ 
It may have been easy to persuade him and Trebomus 
that a grateful Republic would consider no recom¬ 
pense too large to men who would sacrifice their com¬ 
mander to their country To Caesar they could bo 
no more than satellites, the first prizes of the Empue 
would be offered to the choice of the saviours of the 
constitution 

So composed was this memorable band, to whom 
was to fall the bad distmction of completmg the luin 
of the senatorial rule Caesar would have spared 
something of it, enough, perhaps, to have thrown up 
shoots again as soon as he had himself passed away 
m the common course of nature By combining in a 
focus the most hateful characteristics of the older, by 
levolting the moral instmcts of mankmd by ingrati¬ 
tude and treachery, they stripped their cause by their 
own hands of the false glamour which they hoped to 
throw over it The profligacy and avarice, the cyni- 

1 “ Cam ad rempublicam hberandom occessi, HS mdu fait qaadringen. 
ties amplins " — Deamut Brutua to Cicero, Ad Farm xi 10 
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cal disregard of obligation, which had marked the 
Senate’s supremacy for a centuiy, had exhibited 
abundantly their unfitness for the high functions 
which had descended to them, but custom and natural 
tenderness for a form of goyernment, the past his¬ 
tory of which had been so glorious, might haye con¬ 
tinued still to shield them fiom the penalty of their 
miqmties The murder of Csesar filled the measure 
of their crimes, and gaye the last and necessary im¬ 
pulse to the closing act of the reyolution 

Thus the Ides of March drew near Csesar was to 
set out in a few days for Parthia Decimus Brutus 
was going, as governor, to the noith of Italy, Lepidus 
to Gaul, Marcus Brutus to Macedonia, and Tre- 
boniua to Asia Minor Antony, Csesai’s colleague m 
the consulship, was to remain in Italy Dolabella, 
Ciceio’s son-m-law, was to be consul with him as 
soon as Csesar should have left for the East The 
foreign appointments were all made for five years, 
and m another week the party would be scattered 
The time for action had come, if action there was to 
be Papers were dropped in Brutus’s room, bidding 
him awake from his sleep On the statue of Junius 
Brutus some hot republican wrote “ Would that thou 
wast alive 1 ” The assassination in itself was easy, 
for Csesar would take no piecautions So porten¬ 
tous an mtention could not be kept entirely secret, 
many friends warned him to beware, but he dis¬ 
dained too heartily the worst that his enemies could 
do to him to vex himself with thinkmg of them, and 
he forbade the subject to be mentioned any more in 
his presence Portents, prophecies, soothsayings, 
frightful aspects in the sacnfices, natural growths of 
alarm and excitement, were equally vain “ Am I 
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to be frightened,” lie said, in answer to some report 
of the haruspices, “because a sheep is without a 
Heart ? ” 

An important meeting of the Senate had been 
called for the Ides (the 15th) of the month The 
Pontifices, it was whispered, intended to bring on 
agam the question of the Kingship before Caesar’s de¬ 
parture The occasion would be appropriate The 
Senate-house itself was a conyement scene of opera¬ 
tions The conspiiators met at supper the evening 
before at Cassius’s house Cicero, to his regret, was 
not invited The plan was simple, and was rapidly 
arranged Caesar would attend unarmed The sena- 
tois not in the secret would be unarmed also The 
party who intended to act were to provide them¬ 
selves with poniards, which could be easily concealed 
in their paper boxes So far all was simple , but a 
Maroii 14 , question rose whether Caesar only was to 
® ° be killed, or whether Antony and Lepidus 
were to be dispatched along with him They decided 
that Caesar’s death would be sufficient To spill blood 
without necessity would mar, it was thought, the sub¬ 
limity of their exploit Some of them liked Antony. 
None supposed that either he or Lepidus would be 
dangerous when Caesar was gone In this resolution 
Cicero thought that they made a fatal mistake, ^ fine 
emotions were good m their place, in the perorations 
of speeches and such like, Antony, as Cicero admit¬ 
ted, had been signally kind to him, but the killing 
Caesar was a serious business, and his friends should 
have died along with him It was determmed other- 

i “ Vellem Idibna Martais me ad ccenom mvitftsses Beliqaiarnm nihil 
fusset” — Ad Camum, Ad Fam xii 4 And again “ Qnam vellem ad 
illoB pulchernmas epnias me Idibna Mortua invitdsses 1 Rellqularnm nitu 
haberemuB ” — Ad Tiebonmn, Ad Fam x 28 
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wise Antony and Lepidua were not to be toucbed. 
For the rest, the assassins had meiely to be in their 
places m the Senate m good time. When Cmsai en¬ 
tered, Tiebonius was to detain Antony m conveisa- 
tion at the door The others were to gather about 
Caesar’s chair on pretence of piesenting a petition, 
and so could make an end A gang of gladiators 
were to be secreted in the adjoining theatie to be 
ready should any unforeseen difficulty piesent itself 
The same evening, the 14th of March, Caesar was 
at a “ Last Supper” at the house of Lepidus The 
conversation turned on death, and on the kind of 
death which was most to be desired Caesar, who 
was signing papers while the rest were talking, 
looked up and said, “ A sudden one ” When great 
men die, imagination insists that all nature shall have 
felt the shock Strange stones weie told m after 
years of the uneasy labors of the elements that night 

A little ere the mightiest Jolius fell, 

The graves did open, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and jibber m the Bomon streets 

The armol of Mais, which stood in the hall of the 
Pontifical Palace, crashed down upon the pavement. 
The door of Caesar’s room flew open Calpumia 
dreamt her husband was murdered, and that she 
saw him ascending mto heaven, and leceived by the 
hand of God ^ In the morning the sacrifices were 
again unfavorable Caesar was restless Some natu¬ 
ral disordei affected his spiuts, and his spmts weie 
reacting on his body Contiary to his usual habit, 
he gave way to depiession He decided, at his wife’s 
entreaty, that he would not attend the Senate that 
day 

^ Dion Cassius, C Jukua Cceaai, xliv 17 
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The house was full The conspiratois were lu 
March 16 , their places with their daggers ready At- 
^ ^ ^ tendants came m to remove Caesar’s chair 
It was announced that he was not coming Delay 
might be fatal They conjectuied that he already 
suspected something A day’s respite, and all might 
be discovered His famibai friend whom he trusted 
— the oomcidence is striJnng I — was employed to 
betray him Decimus Brutus, whom it was impossi¬ 
ble for him to distrust, went to entreat bis attend¬ 
ance, giving reasons to which he knew that Caesar 
would listen, unless the plot had been actually be¬ 
trayed It was now eleven in the forenoon Caesar 
shook off his uneasiness, and rose to go As he 
crossed the hall, his statue fell, and shiveied on the 
atones. Some servant, peihaps, had heard whispers, 
and wished to warn him As he still passed on, a 
stianger thiust ascioll into his hand, and begged 
him to lead it on the spot It contained a list of the 
oouspiiators, with a clear account of the plot He 
supposed it to be a petition, and placed it caielessly 
among his other papers The fate of the Empiie 
hung upon a thiead, but the thiead was not biokeii 
As Ceesar had lived to leconstruct the Roman woild, 
so his death was necessary to finish the work He 
went on to the Curia, and the senators said to them¬ 
selves that the augurs had foretold his fate, but he 
would not listen, he was doomed for hia “ contempt 
of religion ” ^ 

Antony, who was m attendance, was detained, as 
had been arranged, by Trebonius Cmsai entered, 
and took his seat His presence awed men, in spite 
of themselves, and the conspiratois had determined 

1 “ Spreta religioue ” — SiiLtoiiiua 
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to act at once, lest they should lose courage to act at 
all He was familiai and easy of access They 
gathered round him He knew them all Theie 
was not one fiom whom he had not a light to ex 2 Ject 
some sort of giatitude, and the movement suggested 
no suspicion One had a stoiy to tell him, anothei 
some favor to ask. Tullius CimBer, whom lie had 
just made governoi of Bithynia, then came close to 
him, with some request which he was unwilling to 
grant Cimber caught his gown, as if m entreaty, 
and diagged it from his shouldeis Cassins,^ who 
was standing behind, stabbed him in the tliioat He 
started up with a cry, and caught Cassius’s aim An¬ 
other poniiud euteied his breast, giving a moihil 
wound He looked round, tmd seeing not oneiiioiidly 
face, but only a iing of daggeis pointing at him, ho 
diewhis gown ovei his head, gatheied the folds about 
him that he might fall decently, and sank down with¬ 
out utteimg another word ^ Ciceio was present 
The feelings with which he watched the scene aie 
unrecorded, but may easily be imagined. Waving 
his dagger, dripping with CEesai’s blood, Biutus 
shouted to Cicero by name, congratulatmg him that 
libeity was restored® The Senate rose with shrieks 
and confusion, and rushed into the Horum The 
crowd outside caught the words that Csesar was dead, 

1 Kot perliaps CaiDS Cassius, but another Suetonius sajs “ alter o 

COSBIIS ’’ 

3 So says Suetonius, the best eMtont authonty, who refers to the famous 
words addieseed to Biutus only as a legend ‘ Atque ita trlbua et viglnti 
plogis ooufossus est, uno mode ad primuin ictum gemitu eine voce edito 
Etsi tradiderunt quidam. Marco Bruto inuenti duusee ku <ri> el iKeiyiay 
Kol (ri> r/Kvoy? " — Julius CcBsai , 82, 

8 “Cruentum alte extollena Maioua Bnitua pugionem, CiceronQiii noml- 
natim exclamavit atque ei recuperatam libertatem est gratulatue ” — Phv- 
Uppic iL 12 
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and scatteied to their houses Antony, guessing that 
those who had killed Csssar would not spare himself, 
hurried off into concealment The murdeiers, bleed¬ 
ing some of them from wounds which they had given 
one another m their eagerness, followed, crying that 
the tyrant was dead, and that Rome was free, and 
the body of the great Caesar was left alone in the 
house where a few weeks before Cicero told him that 
he was so necessaiy to his country that every senator 
would die before harm should reach him I 
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Tbou tyranmcides, as tlie murderers of Csesar called 
themselves, had expected that the Roman mob would 
be caught by the cry of Liberty, and would i6 , 
hail them as the deliverers of their country ^ ^ 

They found that the people did not respond as they 
had anticipated The city was stunned The Foium 
was empty The gladiators, whom they had secreted 
in the Temple, broke out and plundered the unpro¬ 
tected booths A dead and ominous silence pievailed 
everywhere At length a few citizens collected in 
knots Brutus spoke, and Cassius spoke They ex¬ 
tolled their old constitution They said that Caesar 
had overthrown it, that they had slam him, not fiom 
private hatred or private interest, but to restore the 
liberties of Rome The audience was dead and cold 
No answermg shouts came back to reassure them. 
The citizens could not forget that these men who 
spoke so fairly had a few days before fawned on Cae¬ 
sar as the saviour of the Empire, and, as if human 
honors were too httle, had voted a temple to him as 
a god The fire would not kmdle. Lepidus came in 
with troops, and occupied the Forum The conspira¬ 
tors withdrew into the Capitol, where Cicero and 
others joined them, and the night was passed in 
earnest discussion what next was to be done They 
had intended to declare that Caesar had been a tyrant, 
to thiow his body into the Tiber, and to confiscate 
his property to the State They discovered to their 
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consternation that if CsBsar was a tryant, all his acts 
would be invalidated The praetors and tribunes 
held their offices, the governors their provinces, un¬ 
der Cgesai’s nomination If Caesar’s acts were set 
March 16 , aside, Decimus Brutus was not governor of 
® ^ ^ Noith Italy, nor Maicus Brutus of Mace¬ 
donia , nor was Dolabella consul, as he had instantly 
claimed to be on Caesar’s death Their names, and 
the names of many more whom Caesai had promoted, 
would have to be laid before the Comitia, and in the 
doubtful humor of the people they little liked the 
iisk That the dilemma should have been totally 
unforeseen was characteristic of the men and their 
capacity 

Noi was this the worst Lands had been allotted 
to Caesar’s troops Many thousands of colonists were 
waiting to depart for Carthage and Connth and 
other places where settlements had been piovided 
for them These airangeinents would equally fall 
through, and it was easy to know what would follow 
Antony and Lepidus, too, had to be reckoned with 
Antony, as the suiviving consul, was the supreme 
lawful authority in the city, and Lepidus and his 
soldiers might have a word to say if the body of their 
great commander was flung into the river as the 
coipse of a malefactor Intel est and fear suggested 
moie model ate counsels The conspii ators determined 
that Csesar’s appointments must stand, his acts, it 
seemed, must stand also, and his remains, therefore, 
must be treated with respect Imagination took an¬ 
other flight Caesar’s death might be regarded as a 
sacriflce, an expiatoiy offering for the sins of the na¬ 
tion ; and the divided parties might embiace m virtue 
of the atonement They agreed to send for Antony, 
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and invite him to assist in saving society, and they 
asked Cicero to be their messenger Cicero, great 
and many as his faults might be, was not a fooL He 
declined to go on so absurd a mission He knew 
Antony too well to dieam that he could be imposed 
on by fantastic illusions Antony, he said, would 
promise anything, but if they trusted him, they would 
have reason to repent^ Others, howevei, undeitook 
the office Antony agreed to meet them, and the 
next morning the Senate was assembled in the Tem¬ 
ple of Terra 

Antony presided as consul, and after a few words 
from him Cicero rose He disapproved of the course 
which his fiiends were taking , he foresaw what must 
come of it, but he had been overiuled, and he made 
the best of what he could not help He gave a sketch 
of Roman political history He went back to the 
secession to Mount Aventme He spoke of the 
Giacchi, of Saturmnus and Glaucia, of Manus and 
Sylla, of Sertoiius and Pompey, of Caesar and the 
still unforgotten Clodius He descnbed the fate of 
Athens and of other Grecian States mto which fac¬ 
tion had penetrated If Rome continued divided, the 
conquerors would rule over its rums, therefore h 
appealed to the two factions to forget their rivalnes 
and to return to peace and concord But they must 
decide at once, for the signs were already visible of a 
fresh conflict 

“ Caesar is slain,” he said “ The Capitol is occu¬ 
pied by the Optimates, the Foium by soldiers, and 
the people are full of tenor Is violence to be again 
answered by moie violence ? These many years we 
have hved less hke men than like wild beasts m cy- 
1 Phih^pie li 36 
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clea of recurnng revenge Let ub forget the past. 
Let us draw a veil over all that has been done, not 
looking too cuiiously into the acts of any man. 
Much may be said to show that Csesar deserved 
his dentil, and much against those who have killed 
him But to raise the question will bleed fresh quar- 
lels 5 and if we are wise we shall legard the scene 
which we have witnessed as a convulsion of natuie 
which 18 now at an end Let Caesar’s ordinances, let 
Caesar’s appointments be maintamed None such 
must be heard of again But what is done cannot 
be undone ” ^ 

Admirable advice, were it as easy to act on good 
counsel as to give it The murder of such a man as 
Caesai was not to be bo easily smoothed over But 
the delusive vision seemed for a moment to please. 
The Senate passed an act of obhvion. The agitation 
in the army was quieted when the men heard that 
their lands were secure But there were two other 
questions which requiied an answer, and an immedi¬ 
ate one Caesar’s body, after remaining till evening 
on the floor of the Senate-house, had been earned 
home in the dusk in a htter by thiee of his servants, 
and was now lying in his palace If it was not to 
be thrown into the Tiber, what was to be done with 
it ? Caesar had left a will, which was safe with his 
other papers in the hands of Antony Was the will 
to be read and recognized ? Though Cicero had af>- 
vised m the Senate that the discussion whether Caesar 
had deserved death should not be laised, yet it was 
plain to hun and to every one that, unless Caesar was 
held guilty of conspiring against the constitution, the 

1 Abndged from Dion CasBiua, who probably gives no more than the 
traditionary version of Cicero’s words 
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murder was and would be regarded as a most exe¬ 
crable crime He dieaded the effect of a public fu- 
neial He feared that the will might contain piovi- 
Bions which would louse the passions of the people. 
Though Caesar was not for vanous reasons to be pio- 
nouuced a tyiant, Cicero advised that he should be 
bulled privately, as if his name was under a cloud, 
and that his pioperty should be escheated to the na¬ 
tion But the humoi of conciliation and the theory 
of “ the atoning sacrifice ” had caught the Senate 
Caesar had done great things for his country It 
would pjease the army that he should have an honor¬ 
able sepulture 

If they had refused, the result would not have been 
gieatly different Sooner or later, when the stun¬ 
ning effects of the shock had passed off, the murder 
must have appealed to Rome and Italy m its true 
colors The Optimates talked of the constitution 
The constitution in their hands had been a parody 
of hberty Caesar’s pohtical life had been spent in 
wresting from them the powers which they had 
abused Caesar had punished the oppres- Mnr»Ti, 
sors of the provinces Caesai had forced tlie ® ^ ^ 
nobles to give the people a share of the public lands. 
Caesar had opened the doors of citizenship to the 
hbertmi, the distant colonists, and the provincials 
It was for this that the Senate hated him For this 
they had fought against him , for this they murdeied 
him. No Roman had ever served his country better 
m peace or war, and thus he had been rewarded 

Such thoughts were already working m tens of 
thousands of breasts. A feeling of resentment was 
fast nsmg, with as yet no certain purpose before it. 
In this mood the funeral could not fad to lead to 
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some fierce explosion For this reason Antony had 
pressed for it, and the Senate had given their con¬ 
sent 

The body was brought down to the Forum and 
placed upon the Rostra The dress had not been 
changed, the gown, gashed with daggers and soaked 
in blood, was still wrapped about it. The will was 
lead first It reminded the Romans that they had 
been always in Caesar’s thoughts, for he had left each 
citizen seventy-five drachmas (nearly 3Z of English 
money), and he had left them his gaidens on the Ti¬ 
ber, as a perpetual recreation ground, a possession 
which Domitius Ahenobarbus had designed for him¬ 
self before Phaisaha He had made Octavius his 
geneial hen , among the second heirs, should Octa¬ 
vius fail, he had named Decimus Brutus, who had 
betrayed him. A deep movement of emotion passed 
through the crowd when, beside the consideration for 
themselves, they heard fiom this lecoid, which could 
not he, a pi oof of the confidence which had been so 
abused Antony, aftei waiting for the passion to 
work, then came forwaid 

Cicero had good reason for his fear of Antony. 
He was a loose soldiei, careless in his life, ambitious, 
extravagant, little more scrupulous peihaps than any 
aveiage Roman gentleman But for Cassar his affec¬ 
tion was genuine The people were in mtense expec¬ 
tation He produced the body, all bloody as it had 
fallen, and he bade a herald first read the votes 
which the Senate had freshly passed, heaping those 
extravagant honors upon Csesai which he had not de¬ 
sired, and the oath which the senators had each per¬ 
sonally taken to defend him from violence He then 
spoke — spoke with the natural vehemence of a 
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fnend, yet saying nothing which was not literally 
true The sei vices of Caesar neither needed nor per¬ 
mitted the exaggeration of eloquence 

He began with the usual encomiums. He spoke 
of Caesar’s family, his birth, his early history, his 
personal chaiacteristics, his thrifty private habits, his 
public hberahty, he descnbed him as generous to his 
friends, foibeanng with his enemies, without evil in 
himself, and reluctant to believe evil of others 

“ Power m most men,” he said, “ has brought their 
faults to light Power in Caesar brought into prom¬ 
inence his excellences Prosperity did not make him 
insolent, for it gave him a sphere which corresponded 
to his nature His first services m Spam deserved a 
tnumph , of his laws I could speak foiever His 
campaigns in Gaul are known to you all The land 
from which the Teutons and Cimbii poured over the 
Alps is now as well oideied as Italy Caesar would 
have added Germany and Bntam to your Empire, 
but his enemies would not have it so They re¬ 
garded the Commonwealth as the patrimony of them¬ 
selves They brought him home They went on 
with their iisuipations tiU you yourselves required his 
help He set you free He set Spam free He la¬ 
bored for peace with Pompey, but Pompey preferred 
to go mto Greece, to bring the powers of the East 
upon you, and he peiished m his obstinacy 

“ Caesar took no honor to himself for this victory 
Pie abhorred the necessity of it He took no revenge 
He praised those who had been faithful to Pompey, 
and he blamed Pharnaces for deserting him He was 
sorry foi Pompey’s death, and he treated his murder¬ 
ers as they deserved He settled Egypt and Ar¬ 
menia He would have disposed of the Parthians 
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had not fresh seditions recalled him to Italy He 
quelled those seditions He restored peace in Africa 
and Spain, and again his one desii e was to spare his 
fellow-citizens Thei e was in him an ‘ inbred good¬ 
ness ’ ^ He was always the same — never earned 
away by angei, and never spoilt by success He did 
not retaliate for the past, he nevei tried by seventy 
to secuie himself for the future His effort through¬ 
out was to save all who would allow themselves to be 
saved He repaiied old acts of in]ustice He re¬ 
stored the families of those who had been proscribed 
by Sylla, but he burnt unread the correspondence of 
Pompey and Scipio, that those whom it compromised 
might neither suffer in]ury nor fear mjury. You 
honored him as your father, you loved him as youi 
benefactor, you made him chief of the State, not be¬ 
ing curious of titles, but regarding the most which 
you could give as less than he had deserved at your 
hands Towards the gods he was High Priest To 
you he was Consul, to the army he was Imperator, 
to the enemies of his country Dictator In sum he 
was Pater Patrice And this your father, your Pon- 
tifex, this hero, whose person was declared inviolable, 
lies dead— dead, not by disease or age, not by war 
or visitation of God, but here at home, by conspiracy 
withm your own walls, slam in the Senate-house, the 
warrior unarmed, the peacemaker naked to his foes, 
the righteous ]udge in the seat of judgment He 
whom no foreign enemy could hurt has been killed 
by his feUow-eountrymen — he, who had so often 
shown mercy, by those whom he had spared. Where, 

1 'E/i^vTOi xfnjoToTi/s are Dion Caaaius’s -words Antony’s langnage -was 
differently reported, and perhaps there -was no literal record of it Dion 
Cassius, ho-wever, can hardly have himself composed the version which he 
gives in hiB history, for he colls the speech os ill-t'<iied as it was brilliant 
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Cassar, la your love foi mankind? Where la the 
aacrednesa of your life? Where aie your lawa? 
Here you he murdered — heie in the Foium, through 
which 80 often you marched m tiiumph wreathed 
with garlanda , here upon the rostia from which you 
were wont to addieaa your people Alaa foi your 
gray hairs dabbled in blood I alaa for this lacerated 
robe m which you were dressed foi the sacrifice I ” ^ 
Antony’s words, as he well knew, weie a declaia- 
tion of irreconcilable wai against the mniderera and 
their friends As hia impassioned language did its 
work the multitude rose into fury They cursed the 
conspirators They cursed the Senate who had sat 
by while the deed was being done They had been 
moved to fury by the murder of Clodiua Ten thou¬ 
sand Clodmsea, had he been all which their imagina¬ 
tion painted him, could not equal one Cmaar They 
took on themselves the ordei of the funeral. They 
sui rounded the body, which was reverently raised by 
the officers of the Forum Part pioposed to carry it 
to the Temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol, and to burn 
it under the eyes of the assassins, part to take it into 
the Senate-house and use the raeetmg-place of the 
Optimates a second time as the pyre of the people’s 
friend A few legionaries, perhaps to spare the city 
a general conflagration, advised that it should be con¬ 
sumed where it lay. The platform was torn up and 
the broken timbers piled into a heap Chairs and 
benches were thrown on to it, the whole crowd rush¬ 
ing wildly to add a chip or splinter Actors flung m 
then diesses, mnsiciaus their iiistiuments, soldieis 
their swords Women added their necklaces and 
scarfs. Mothers brought up their children to con- 
1 Abndgod from Dion Oassius, xliv 86 
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tnbute toys and playthings On the pile so composed 
the body of Caesar was reduced to ashes The le- 
_ „ mams were collected with affectionate caie 

0 U n 

and deposited m the tomb of the Caesars, 
m the Campus Maitius The crowd, it was observed, 
was composed largely of hbertmi and of provmcials 
whom Caesar had enfranchised The demonstrations 
of sorrow were most remarkable among the Jews, 
crowds of whom continued for many nights to collect 
and wail m the Forum at the scene of the smgular 
ceremony 

When the people were in such a mood, Rome was 
no place foi the conspirators They scatteied over 
the Empire- Deciraus Brutus, Marcus Biiitus, Cas¬ 
sius, Cimbei, Trebonius, retreated to the provinces 
which Caesar had assigned them, the rest clinging to 
the shelter of their friends The legions — a striking 
tribute to Roman discipline — lemained by their 
eagles, faithful to their immediate duties, and obedi¬ 
ent to their officers, till it could be seen how events 
would turn Lepidus joined the army in Gaul, An¬ 
tony continued m Rome, holding the admimstiation 
in his hands and watching the action of the Senate 
Caesar was dead But Caesar still lived “It was 
not possible that the giave should hold him ” The 
people said that he was a god, and had gone back to 
heaven, wheie his star had been seen ascending, ^ his 
spiiit remained on earth, and the vain blows of the 
assassins had been but “malicious mockery ” “ We 

have killed the king,” exclaimed Ciceio in the bitter¬ 
ness of his disenchantment, “ but the kingdom is with 
us still, ” “ we have taken away the tyrant, the tyr- 

1 “ In doorum numoram relafuB est non ore modo docementiam Bed et 
perBuosione vulgi " — Suetonius 
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anny survives ” Caesar had not overthrown the oli¬ 
garchy , their own incapacity, their own selfishness, 
their own baseness, had oveithrown them Caesar 
had been but the reluctant instiumeut of the power 
which metes out to men the inevitable penalties of 
their own misdeeds They had dreamt that the con¬ 
stitution was a hving force which would levive of it¬ 
self as soon as its enemy was gone They did not 
know that it was dead alieady, and that they had 
themselves destroyed it The constitution was but 
an agreement by which the Roman people had con¬ 
sented to abide for their common good. It had ceased 
to be for the common good. The experience of fifty 
miserable yeais had proved that it meant the suprem¬ 
acy of the rich, maintained by the bought votes of 
deraoialized electois The soil of Italy, the industiy 
and happiness of tens of millions of man land, fiom 
the Rhine to the Euphrates, had been the spoil of 
five bundled families and their relatives and depend¬ 
ents, of men whose occupation was luxury, and whose 
appetites were for monstrous pleasures The self- 
respect of reasonable men could no longer tolerate 
such a rule in Italy or out of it In killing Gsesai 
the Optimates had been as foolish as they were tieach- 
erous , for Caesar’s efforts had been to refoim the con¬ 
stitution, not to abolish it. The Civil War had risen 
from then dread of his second consulship, which they 
had feared would make an end of their corruptions , 
and that the constitution should be purged of the 
poison in its veins was the sole condition on which its 
continuance was possible The obstinacy, the feroc¬ 
ity, the treachery of the aristocracy, had compelled 
Caesar to crush them, and the more desperate their 
struggles the moie absolute the necessity became. 
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But he alone could have restored as much of popular 
hberty aa was consistent with the responsibilities of 
such a government as the Empiie requiied In Csesar • 

alone weie combined the intellect and the power neo 
essaiy for such a woik, and they had killed him, and 
in doing so had passed final sentence on themselves 
Not as realities any more, but as hannless phantoms, 
the forms of the old Republic were hencefoith to pei- 
sist. In the army only lemained the Imperial con- 
scionsness of the honor and duty of Roman citizens 
To the aimy, theiefoie, the rule was transferred 
The Roman nation had giown as the oak grows, self- 
developed in severe morahty, each citizen a law to 
himself, and therefore capable of pohtical freedom in 
an unexampled degiee All oiganizations destined to 
endure sprmg from forces inherent in themselves, and 
must grow fieely, or they will not grow at all. When " 

the tree reaches maturity, decay seta in, if it be left 
standmg, the disintegration of the fibie goes swiftly 
forward, if the stem is severed fiom the root, the de- 
stroymg power is arrested, and the timber will endure 
a thousand years So it was with Rome The con¬ 
stitution imdei which the Empire had sprung up was 
poisoned, and was brought to a violent end before it 
had affected materially for evd the masses of the peo¬ 
ple The solid structure was preserved — not to 
grow any longer, not to produce a new Camillus or a 
new Reg ulus, a new Scipio Afiicaiius or a new Tibe¬ 
rius Gracchus, but to form an endurable shelter for 
civihzed mankind, until a fi esh, 8j.)ii itual life was de¬ 
veloped out of Palestine to remodel the conscience of 
humanity 

A gleam of hope opened to Cicero m the summer 
Octavius, who was m Greece at the time of the 
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murder, came to Rome to claim his inheritance He 
was but eighteen, too young for the burden which 
was thrown upon him, and being unknown, he had 
the confidence of the legions to win The army, dis- 
peiaed over the provinces, had as yet no collective 
purpose Antony, it is possible, was jealous of him, 
and looked on himself as Cmsar’s true representative 
aud avenger Octavius, finding Antony hostile, or 
at least indifferent to his claims, played with the 
Senate with cool foresight till he felt the ground firm 
under bis feet. Cicero boasted that he would use 
Octavius to rum Antony, and would thiow him over 
when he had served his purpose. “ Ciceio will 
learn,” Octavius said, when the words were repoitjjjd 
to him, “ that I shall not be played with so easily ” 
For a year the confusion lasted; two of Cmsar’s 
officeis, Hutms and Pausa, were chosen u o 44 - 
consuls by the senatoiial party, to please ^ 
the legions, and Antony contended dubiously with 
them and Decimus Brutus for some months in the 
North of Italy But Antony joined Lepidus, and 
the Gallic legions with judicial fitness brought Cic¬ 
ero’s dreams to the ground Ciceio’s fiiend, Plan- 
cus, who commanded in Normandy and Belgium, at¬ 
tempted a faint resistance, but was made to yield to 
the resolution of his tioops Octavius and Antony 
came to an understanding, and Caesar’s two gener¬ 
als, who were true to his memory, and Octavius, who 
was the heir of his name, crossed the Alps, at the 
head of the united army of Gaul, to punish the mur¬ 
der and restoie peace to the world No resistance 
was possible Many of the senators, like Cicero, 
though they had boine no part in the assassination, 
had taken the guilt of it upon themselves by the en- 
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thuaiasm of tlieir approval They were all men who 
had aworn fidelity to Caesar, and had been ostenta¬ 
tious m then profession of devotion to him It had 
become too plain that fiom sucli persons no repent¬ 
ance was to be looked for They were impelled by 
a malice or a fanaticism which clemency could not 
touch 01 reason influence So long as they lived they 
would still conspire, and any weapons, eithei of 
open war oi seciet treachery, would seem justifiable 
to them in the cause which they regaided as sacred 
Caesar himself would, no doubt, have again pardoned 
them Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus were men of 
more common mould The inuxdeieis of Caesai, and 
tjjose who had either mstigated them secretly or ap- 
jilauded them afteiwaids, were included in a pro¬ 
scription list, diawn by retiibutive justice on the 
model of Sylla’s Such of them as were in Italy 
were immediately killed Those m the provinces, as 
if with the curse of Cam upon then heads, 
came one by one to iniseiable ends Biu- 
tus and Cassius fought haid and fell at Phihppi In 
three yeais the tyrannicides of the Ides of March, 
ivitli their aiders and abettors, weie all dead, some 
killed m battle, some in prison, some dying by their 
own hand — slain with the daggers with which they 
had stabbed their master 

Out of the whole party the fate of one only de¬ 
serves special notice, a man whose splendid talents 
liave bought foigiveness for his faults, and have given 
him a place m the small ciicle of the re all y gieat 
whose memory is not allowed to die 

After the dispersion of the conspuators which fol¬ 
lowed Caesar’s funeral, Ciceio had lemamed in Rome 
His timidity seemed to have forsaken him, and he 
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had stiiven, with an energy which lecalled his bnght- 
eat days, to set the constitution again upon its feet. 
Antony charged him m the Senate with having been 
the contriver of Cseaai’s death He leplied with in¬ 
vectives fieice and scurrilous as those which he had 
heaped upon Catiline and Clodius A time had been 
when he had affected to look on Antony an his pre¬ 
server. Now there was no imaginable infamy in 
which he did not steep his name He spoke of the 
murder as the most splendid achievement recorded in 
history, and he regretted only that he had not been 
taken into counsel by the delivereis of their country 
Antony would not then have been alive to rekindle 
cml discoid When Antony left Rome, Cicero was 
for a few months again the head of the State He 
ruled the Senate, contioUed the Treasury, coire- 
sponded with the conspiratois m the provinces, and 
advised their movements He contmued sanguine 
himself, and he poured spirit into others. No one 
can refuse admiration to the last blaze of his expiring 
poweis But when he heard that Antony Deoamtap 7 , 
and Lepidus and Octavius had united, and ® ° ^ 
weie coming mto Italy vnth the whole Western army, 
he saw that all was over He was now sixty-three— 
too old for hope He could hardly have wished to 
hve, and this time he was well assured that there 
would be no mercy for him Caesar would have 
spaied a man whom he esteemed in spite of his in¬ 
firmities But there was no Caesar now, and fair 
speeches would serve his turn no longer He retired 
from the city with his brother Quintus, and had some 
half-foimed purpose of flying to Brutus, who was still 
in arms m Macedonia He even embarked, but with¬ 
out a settled resolution, and he allowed himself to be 
84 
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driven back by a storm Theatrical even m extremi¬ 
ties, he thought of leturmng to Rome and of kilhng 
himself m Cmsar’a house, that he might bring the 
curse of hia blood upon Octavius. In these uncertain¬ 
ties he diifted into his own villa at Foinuae,^ aaymg 
in weariness, and with a sad note of his old self-im¬ 
portance, that he would die in the country which he 
had so often saved Here, on the 4th of December, 
B 0. 43, Popilius Loenas, an officer of Antony’s came 
to find him Peasants from the neighborhood brought 
news to the villa that the soldiers were approaching. 
His seivants thrust him mto a litter and earned hun 
down through the woods towards the sea Loenas 
followed and overtook him To his slaves he had 
been always the gentlest of masters. They would 
have given their lives in his defence if he would have 
allowed them , but he bade them set the litter down 
and save themselves He thrust out his head between 
the curtains, and it was mstantly stiuck off 

So ended Cicero, a tragic combination of^ magnifi¬ 
cent talents, high aspirations, and true desire to do 
right, with an infirmity of purpose and a latent insiu- 
ceiity of charactei which neutralized and could almost 
make us foiget his nobler qualities It cannot be 
said of Cicero that he was bhnd to the faults of the 
pai ty to which he attached himself To him we owe 
our knowledge of what the Roman aristocrats really 
weie, and of the hopelessness of expectmg that they 
could have been trusted any longer with the adminis¬ 
tration of the Empire, if the Empire itself was to en- 
duie Cicero’s natural place was at Cmsai’s side, 
but to Cassar alone of his contemporaries he was con¬ 
scious of an mferioiity which was intoleiable to him 
1 Near Gaeta. 
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In his own eyes he was always the first person. He 
had been made unhappy by the thought that posterity 
might rate Pompey above himself Closei acquaint¬ 
ance had reassured him about Pompey, but in Csesar 
he was conscious of a higher presence, and he rebelled 
against the humihating acknowledgment Supreme 
aa an orator he could always be, and an order of things 
was, therefore, most desirable wheie oratory held the 
highest place Thus he chose his part with the 
“ Jom,” whom he despised while he supported them, 
dnftmg on through vacillation into treachery, till 
“ the mgredienta of the poisoned chahce ” were “ com¬ 
mended to his own lips.” 

In Ciceio Nature half-made a great man and left 
him uncompleted Our characters are wntten m our 
forms, and the bust of Cicero is the key to his his¬ 
tory. The brow is broad and strong, the nose large, 
the hps tightly compressed, the features lean and 
keen from restless mtellectual energy The loose 
bendmg figure, the neck, too weak for the weight of 
the head, explam the mfirmity of will, the passion, 
the cunnmg, the vanity, the absence of manliness and 
veracity He was born into an age of violence with 
which he was too feeble to contend. The gratitude 
of mankind for his hteraiy excellence will forever 
preserve his memory from too harsh a judgment. 
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It remains to offer a few geneial lemaiks on the 
person whose life and actions I have endeavoied to 
describe in the pieceding pages 

In all conditions of human society, distinguished 
men are the subjects of legend, but the chaiacter of 
the legend varies with the disposition of the time. 
In ages which we call heioic the saint woiks miiacles, 
the wairioi peiforms exploits beyond the stiength 
of natural man. In ages less visionaly which are 
given to ease and enjoyment the tendency is to bimg 
a gieat man down to the common level, and to dis- 
covei or mvent faults which shall show that he is oi 
was but a httle man aftei all Oui vanity is soothed 
by evidence that those who have eclipsed us in the 
lace of hfe aie no better than ourselves, oi in some 
respects are worse than oui’selves, and if to these 
general impulses be added pohtical or personal an¬ 
imosity, accusations of depravity are cii dilated as 
suiely about such men, and aie credited as readily, 
as under other influences aie the marvellous achieve¬ 
ments of a Old or a St Francis In the present day 
we reject miiacles and prodigies, we are on our guaid 
against the mythology of hero worship, just as we 
disbelieve m the eminent supeiionty of any one of 
oui contemporaiies to another We look less curi¬ 
ously into the mythology of scandal, we accept easily 
and willingly stories disparaging to illustiious per¬ 
sons in history, because similai stones aie told and 
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retold with so much confidence and fluency among 
the political adveisanes of those who have the mis¬ 
fortune to be then successful rivals The absurdity 
of a calumny may be as evident as the absurdity of 
a miracle, the ground for belief may be no moie 
than a hghtness of mind, and a less pardonable wish 
that it may be true But the idle tale floats in so¬ 
ciety, and by and by is written down m hooka and 
passes into the region of established realities 

The tendency to idolize gieat men and the ten¬ 
dency to depieciate them arises alike in emotion, but 
the slanders of disparagement are as truly legends as 
the wonder-tales of saints andwaniois, and anec¬ 
dotes related of Caesar at patiician dinner-parties at 
Rome as little deserve attention as the information so 
freely given upon the habits of modem statesmen in 
the salons of London and Pans They are read now 
by us m classic Latin, but they weie recorded by men 
who hated Ctesar and hated all that he had done, 
and that a poem has survived for two thousand years 
IS no evidence that the author of it, even though he 
might be a Catullus, was uninfluenced by the com¬ 
mon passions of humanity 

CiBsar, it IS allowed, had extiaordiuaiy talents, ex¬ 
traordinary energy, and some commendable quahties; 
but he was, as the elder Cuiio said, “ omnium mulie- 
rum vir et omnium vuoium muher," he had mia- 
ti esses m every countiy which he visited, and he had 
liaisons with half the ladies m Rome That Csesai’s 
morality was altogether superior to that of the aver¬ 
age of his contempoianes is in a high degree improba¬ 
ble He was a man of the world, peculiarly attiact¬ 
ive to women, and likely to have been attracted by 
them On the other hand, the undiscnmmatmg 
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looseness attributed to him would have been pecul¬ 
iarly degrading in a man whose passions were so 
eminently under control, whose calmness was never 
known to be discomposed, and who, m everything 
which he did, acted always with deliberate will Still 
worse would it be if, by his example, he made ridicu¬ 
lous hiB own laws against adultery and mdulged him¬ 
self m vices which he punished m others What, 
then, 18 the evidence ? The story of Nicomedes may 
be passed ovei All that is required on that subject 
has been already said It was never heard of before 
Caesar’s consulship, and the proofs are no more than 
the hbels of Bibulus, the satire of Catullus, and cer- 
tam letters of Cicero’s which were never pubhshed, 
but were circulated privately in Roman aristocratic 
society ^ A story is suspicious which is first produced 
after twenty years in a moment of pohtical excite¬ 
ment Caesar spoke of it VTith stem disgust He 
leplied to Catullus with an invitation to dinner; 
otherwise he passed it over in silence — the only an¬ 
swer which an honorable man could give Suetonius 
quotes a loose song sung by Caesar’s soldiers at his 
triumph We know in what terms British sailors 
often speak of their favorite commanders Affection, 
when it expresses itself most emphatically, borrows 
the language of its opposites Who would dream of 
introducing into a serious life of Nelson catches 
chanted m the forcastle of the Victory? But which 
of the soldiers sang these verses? Does Suetonius 
mean that the aimy sang them in choius as they 
marched m piocession ? The veiy notion is prepos¬ 
terous It IS proved that during Caesar’s hfetime 
scandal was busy with his name, and that it would 
1 Suetuniufi, Jiiliua CiMai , 49 
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be so busy, whether justified or not, is certain from 
the nature of things Cicero says that no pubhc man 
m Rome escaped from such imputations He him¬ 
self flung them broadcast, and they were equally re¬ 
turned upon himself The surprise is rather that 
Ceesar’s name should have suffered so httle, and that 
he should have been admitted on reflection by Sueto- 
muB to have been comparatively free from the abomi¬ 
nable form of vice which was then so common 
As to his liaisons with women, the handsome, brill¬ 
iant CsBsar, surrounded by a halo of military glory, 
must have been a Paladin of romance to any woman 
who had a capacity of admiration m her. His own 
distaste for gluttony and hard drinking, and for the 
savage amusements m which the male Romans so 
much dehghted, may have made the society of cul¬ 
tivated ladies more agreeable to him than that of 
men, and if he showed any such preference the 
coarsest interpretation would be mevitably placed 
upon it These relations, perhaps, m so loose an age 
assumed occasionally a more mtimate form , but it is 
to be observed that the first pubhc act recoided of 
Caasar was his refusal to divorce his wife at Sylla's 
biddmg, that he was passionately attached to his 
Bister, and that his mother, Aurelia, lived with him 
till she died, and that this mother was a Roman ma¬ 
tron of the strictest and severest type. Many names 
were mentioned m connection with him, yet there is 
no record of any natural child save Brutus, and one 
other whose claims were denied and disproved 
Two intrigues, it may be said, are beyond dispute 
His connection with the mother of Brutus was noto¬ 
rious Cleopatra, m spite of Oppius, was hving with 
him m hifl house at the time of his murder. That it 
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was BO believed a biiudred yeais after his death is, of 
course, indisputable, but in both these cases the 
story 18 entangled with legends which show how 
busily imagination had been at woik Brutus was 
said to be Cassar’s son, though Csesar was but fifteen 
when he was bom, and Brutus, though he had the 
temper of an Orestes, was devotedly attached to his 
mother m spite of the supposed adultery, and pio- 
fessed to have loved Caesar when he offered him as a 
sacrifice to his country’s hberty Cleopatia is said to 
have ]oined Caesai at Rome after his return from 
Spam, and to have resided openly with him as his 
mistress Supposing that she did come to Rome, it 
is still certam that Calpurma was in Caesar’s house 
when he was killed Cleopatra must have been Cal- 
pumia’s guest as well as her husband’s , and her pres¬ 
ence, however commented upon in society, could not 
possibly have borne the avowed complexion which 
tradition assigned to it On the other hand, it is 
qiute mteUigible that the young Queen of Egypt, 
who owed her position to Caesar, might have come, 
as other pimces came, on a visit of couitesy, and that 
Caesar after their acquamtance at Alexandria should 
have invited her to stay with him But was Cleo¬ 
patra at Rome at all ? The only real evidence for 
hei presence there is to be found in a few woids of 
Cicero “Regiuae fuga mihi non molesta ” — “I am 
not sorry to heai of the flight of the queen ” ^ There 
IS nothing to show that the “queen” was the Egyp¬ 
tian queen Granting that the word Egyptian is to 
be understood, Cicero may have referred to Arsmoe, 
who was called Queen as well as her sister, and had 
been sent to Rome to be shown at Caesar’s triumph 
1 To Attjous, xiv 8 
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But enough and too much on this miserable sub¬ 
ject Men wiU continue to foim their opinions about 
it, not upon the evidence, but according to their pre¬ 
conceived notions of what is probable or improbable 
Ages of progress and equality are as credulous of evil 
as ages of faith are credulous of good, and reason 
will not modify convictions which do not origmate in 
reason 

Let us pass on to surer ground 

In person Csesar was tall and slight His features 
were more refined than was usual in Roman faces, 
the forehead was wide and high, the nose large and 
thin, the lips fuU, the eyes dark gray like an eagle’s, 
the neck extremely thick and sinewy His com¬ 
plexion was pale His beard and moustache were 
kept carefully shaved His hair was short and natu¬ 
rally scanty, falling off towards the end of his life 
and leaving him partially bald His voice, especially 
when he spoke in public, was high and shnU His 
health was uniformly strong until his last year, when 
he became subject to epileptic fits He was a great 
bather, and scrupulously clean in all his habits, ab¬ 
stemious m hiB food, and careless m what it consisted, 
rarely or never touchmg wine, and noting sobriety as 
the highest of qualities when describing any new 
people He was an athlete in early life, admirable 
m all manly exercises, and especially in n3ing In 
Gaul, as has been said already, he rode a remaikable 
horse, which he had bred himself, and which would 
let no one but Cmsar mount him From his boy¬ 
hood it was observed of him that he was the truest 
of friends, that he avoided quarrels, and was most 
easily appeased when offended. In manner he was 
qmet and gentlemanhke, with the natural courtesy 
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of higli breeding On an occasion when he was din¬ 
ing somewhere the other gnests found the od too 
rancid for them Csesar took it without remark, to 
spare his entertainer’s feelings When on a journey 
through a forest with his friend Oppius, he came one 
night to a hut where there was a smgle bed. Oppius 
being unwell, CsesEir gave it up to him, and slept on 
the ground 

In his public character he may be regarded under 
three aspects, as a pohtician, a soldier, and a man of 
letters 

Like Cicero, Caesar entered pubhc life at the bar. 
He belonged by birth to the popular party, but he 
showed no disposition, like the Gracchi, to plunge 
into political agitation. His aims were practical 
He made war only upon mjustice and oppression, 
and when he commenced as a pleader he was noted 
for the energy with which he protected a client whom 
he beheved to have been wronged At a later period, 
before he was praetor, he was engaged m defending 
Masintha, a young Numidian pnnce, who had suffered 
some injury from Hiempsal, the father of Juba Juba 
himself came to Rome on the occasion, bringing with 
him the means of mfluencmg the judges which Ju- 
gurtha had found so effective Caesar in his indigna- 
tion seized Juba by the beard m the court, and when 
Masmtha was sentenced to some unjust penalty Css- 
sar earned him off, concealed him m his house, and 
took him to Spam m his carriage When he rose 
mto the Senate, his powers as a speaker became stnk- 
ingly remarkable Cicero, who often heard him, and 
was not a favorable judge, said that there was a preg¬ 
nancy m his sentences and a dignity in his manner 
which no orator m Rome could approach But he 
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never spoke to court popularity, his aiTn from first 
to last was better government, the prevention of 
bribery and extortion, and the distribution among 
deserving citizens of some portion of the pubhc land 
which the nch were stealing. The Juhan laws, which 
excited the mdignation of the aristocracy, had no 
other objects than these, and had they been observed 
they would have saved the constitution The obsti¬ 
nacy of faction and the civil war which grew out of it 
obliged him to extend his horizon, to contemplate 
more radical reforms — a large extension of the privi¬ 
leges of citizenship, with the mtroduction of the pro- 
vmcial nobihty into the Senate, and the transfer of 
the administration from the Senate and annually 
elected magistrates to the permanent chief of the 
army But his objects throughout were purely prac¬ 
tical The purpose of government he conceived to 
be the execution of justice, and a constitutional lib¬ 
erty under which justice was made impossible did not 
appear to him to be hberty at all 

The piacticality which showed itself in his general 
aims appeared also m his mode of working Csssar, 
it was observed, when anythmg was to be done, se¬ 
lected the man who was best able to do it, not caring 
particularly who or what he might be m other re¬ 
spects To this faculty of discemmg and choosing 
fit persons to execute his orders may be ascribed the 
extraordmary success of his own provmcial adminis¬ 
tration, the enthnpiaqm which was felt for him in the 
North of Italy, and the perfect quiet of Gaul after 
the completion of the conquest Caesar did not crush 
the Gauls under the weight of Italy. He took the 
best of them mto the Roman service, promoted them, 
led them to associate the mteresta of the Empire with 
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their personal advancement and the prosperity of 
their own people No act of CsBaai’s showed more 
sagacity than the introduction of Gallic nobles mto 
the Senate, none was more bitter to the Scipios and 
MeteUi, who weie compelled to share their august 
privileges with these despised barbarians 

It was by accident that Csesar took up the profes¬ 
sion of a soldier, yet perhaps no commander who 
ever hved showed greater mihtary genius. The con¬ 
quest of Gaul was effected by a force numerically 
insignificant, which was worked with the precision of 
a machme The variety of uses to which it was ca¬ 
pable of being turned implied, m the first place, ex¬ 
traordinary forethought in the selection of materials 
Men whose nominal duty was merely to fight were 
engineers, architects, mechanics of the highest order 
In a few hours they could extemporize an impregna¬ 
ble fortress on an open hillside They bridged the 
Rhine m a week They built a fleet m a month 
The legions at Alesia held twice their number pinned 
within their works, while they kept at bay the whole 
force of msurgent Gaul, entirely by scientific supe¬ 
riority The machine, which was thus perfect, was 
composed of human bemgs who required supplies of 
tools, and arms, and clothes, and food, and shelter, 
and for all these it depended on the forethought of its 
commander Maps there were none Countries en¬ 
tirely unknown had to be surveyed, routes bad to be 
laid out, the depths and courses of rivers, the char¬ 
acter of mountain passes, had all to be ascertained 
Allies had to be found among tribes as yet unheard 
of Countless contingent difficulties had to be pro¬ 
vided for, many of which must necessarily arise, 
though the exact nature of them could not be antioi- 
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pated Wten room for accidents is left open, acci¬ 
dents do not fail to be heard of But CBesar was 
never defeated when peisonally present, save once at 
Gergovia, and once at Durazzo, amd the failuie at 
Gergovia was caused by the revolt of the ^dui, and 
the manner m which the failure at Durazzo was i e- 
trieved showed Cseaar’s greatness more than the most 
brilliant of his victories He was rash, but with a 
calculated rashness, which the event never failed to 
justify His greatest successes were due to the ra¬ 
pidity of his movements, which brought him on the 
enemy before they heard of his approach He trav¬ 
elled sometimes a hundred miles a day, reading or 
writing in his carriage, through countries without 
roads, and crossing rivers without bridges No ob¬ 
stacles stopped him when he had a definite end in 
view In battle he sometimes rode, but he was 
more often on foot, bareheaded, and in a conspicuous 
dress, that he might be seen and recognized Again 
and again by his own efforts he recovered a day that 
was half lost He once seized a panic-stricken stand¬ 
ard-bearer, turned him round, and told him that he 
had mistaken the direction of the ^nemy He never 
misled his army as to an enemy’s strength, or if he 
misstated their numbers it was only to exaggerate 
In Africa, before Thapsus, when his officers were ner¬ 
vous at the reported approach of Juba, he called them 
together and said briefly, “You will understand that 
within a day King Juba will be here with ten legions, 
thirty thousand horse, a hundred thousand skirmish¬ 
ers, and three hundred elephants You are not to 
think or ask questions I tell you the truth, and you 
must prepare for it. If any of you are alarmed I 
shall send you home ” 
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Tet lie was singularly careful of his soldiers He 
allowed his legions rest, though, he allowed none to 
himself He rarely fought a battle at a disadvan¬ 
tage He never exposed his men to unnecessary 
danger, and the loss by wear and tear in the cam¬ 
paigns m Gaul was exceptionably and even astonish¬ 
ingly slight When a gallant action was performed, 
he knew by whom it had been done, and every sol¬ 
dier, however humble, might feel assured that if he 
deserved praise he would have it The aimy was 
Caesar’s family. When Sabmus was cut off, he al¬ 
lowed hiB beard to grow, and he did not shave it till 
the disaster was avenged If Quintus Cicero had 
been his own child, he could not have run greater 
personal risk to save him when shut up at Charleroy. 
In disciphne he was lement to ordmary faults, and 
not careful to make curious inquiries mto such things. 
He hked his men to enjoy themselves Military mis¬ 
takes in his officers too he always endeavored to 
excuse, never blaming them for misfortunes, unless 
there had been a defect of courage as well as judg¬ 
ment Mutiny and deseition only* he never over¬ 
looked And thus, no general was ever more loved 
by, or had greater power over, the army which served 
under him He brought the insurgent 10th legion 
mto submission by a smgle word. When the Civil 
War began and Labienus left him, he told all his 
officers who had served under Pompey that they 
were free to follow if they wished Not another 
man forsook him 

Suetonius says that he was rapacious, that he plun¬ 
dered tnbes in Spam who were allies of Rome, that 
he pillaged shnnes and temples in Gaul, and de¬ 
stroyed cities merely for spoil He adds a story 
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which Cicero would not have left untold and uneom- 
mented on if he had heen so fortunate as to hear of 
it. that Caesar when first consul took three thousand 
pounds weight of gold out of the Capitol and re¬ 
placed it with gilded brass A similar story is told 
of the Cid and of other heroes of fiction How came 
Cicero to be ignorant of an act which, if done at all, 
was done under his own eyes ? When praetor Caesar 
brought back money from Spain to the treasury, but 
he was never charged at the tune with peculation or 
oppression there In Gaul the war paid its own ex¬ 
penses , but what temples were there in Gaul which 
were worth spoihng? Of temples he was, indeed, 
scrupulously careful Varro had taken gold from the 
Temple of Hercules at Cadiz Caesar replaced it. 
Metellus Scipio had threatened to plunder the Tem¬ 
ple of Diana at Ephesus Caesar protected it In 
Gaul the Druids were his best friends , therefore he 
certainly had not outraged religion there, and the 
quiet of the province during the Civil War is a suffi¬ 
cient answer to the accusation of gratuitous oppres¬ 
sion 

The Gauls paid the expenses of their conquest m 
the prisoners taken in battle, who were sold to the 
slave merchants, and this is the real blot on Csesar’s 
career But the blot was not personally upon Cae¬ 
sar, but upon the age in which he lived The great 
Pompomos Atticus himself was a dealer m human 
chattels That prisoners of war should be sold as 
slaves was the law of the tune, accepted ahke by 
victors and vanquished, and the crowds of libertini 
who assisted at Caesar’s funeral proved that he was 
not regarded as the enemy of these unfortunates, but 
as their special friend 
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Hia leniency to the Pompeian faction has already 
been spoken of suflBciently It may have been pol¬ 
itic, but it arose also from the disposition of the mao. 
Cruelty originates m fear, and Csesai "was too indiffer¬ 
ent to death to feai anything So far as his public 
action "was concerned, he betrayed no passion save 
hatred of injustice , and he moved through hfe calm 
and irresistible, like a force of nature 

Cicero has said of Caesar’s oratory that he surpassed 
those who had practised no other art His praise of 
him as a man of letters is yet more delicately and 
gracefully emphatic Most of his writings aie lost, 
but there remain seven books of commentaries on the 
wars in Gaul (the eighth was added by another 
hand), and three books upon the Civil War, contain¬ 
ing an account of its causes and history Of these it 
was that Cicero said, m an admirable image, that 
fools might think to improve on them, but that no 
wise man would tiy it, they were nudi omni ornatu 
orationis^ tanquam veste detractd — bare of ornament, 
the dress of style dispensed with, hke an undraped 
human figure perfect in all its lines as natuie made 
it In his composition, as in his actions, Caesar is en¬ 
tirely simple. He indulges in no images, no labored 
descriptions, no conventional reflections His art is 
unconscious, as the highest art always is The act¬ 
ual fact of things stands out as it really was, not as 
mechanically photographed, but mteipreted by the 
calmest mtelhgence, and described with unexagger¬ 
ated feehng No military narrative has approached 
the excellence of the history of the war in Gaul 
Nothing IS written down which could be dispensed 
with, nothing important is left untold, while the m- 
cidents themselves are set off by dehcate and just ob- 
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servations on human character The story is ren¬ 
dered attractive by complimentary anecdotes of per¬ 
sons , while details of the character and customs of 
an unknown and remarkable people show the atten¬ 
tion which Csesar was always at leisure to bestow on 
anything which was worthy of mterest, even when 
he was surrounded with danger and difficulty The 
books on the Civil War have the same simplicity and 
clearness, but a vein runs through them of stiong if 
subdued emotion They con tarn the history of a 
great revolution related by the principal actor m it, 
but no effort can be traced to set his own side in a 
favorable light, or to abuse or depreciate his adversa¬ 
ries The coarse invectives which Cicero poured so 
freely upon those who differed fiom him are conspic¬ 
uously absent Caesar does not exult over his tri¬ 
umphs or parade the honesty of his motives The 
facts are left to tell their own story, and the gallantly 
and endurance of his own troops are not related with 
more feeling than the contrast between the confident 
hopes of the patrician leaders at Pharsalia and the 
luxury of their camp with the overwhelming disaster 
which fell upon them About himself and his own 
exploits there is not one word of self-complacency or 
self-admiration In his writings, as m his life, Csesar 
IS always the same — direct, straightfoiward, un¬ 
moved save by occasional tenderness, describing with 
unconscious simphcity how the work which had been 
forced upon him was accomplished He wrote with 
extreme lapidity in the intervals of other labor, yet 
there is not a woid misplaced, not a sign of haste any¬ 
where, save that the conclusion of the Gallic war was 
left to be supplied by a weaker hand The Commen- 
tanes, as an historical narrative, are as far superior to 
36 
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any other Latin composition of the kind as the person 
of Caesar himself stands out among the rest of his con¬ 
temporaries 

His other compositions have perished, m conse¬ 
quence, perhaps, of the unforgiving republican senti¬ 
ment which revived amoug men of letters after the 
death of Augustus — which rose to a height in the 
“Pharsaha” of Lucan — and which leaves so visible 
a mark in the writings of Tacitus and Suetonius 
There was a book, “De AnalogiS.,” written by Caesar 
after the conference at Lucca, during the passage of 
the Alps There was a book on the Auspices, which, 
coming from the head of the Roman religion, would 
have thrown a light much to be desired on this curi¬ 
ous subject In practice Caesar treated the auguries 
with contempt He earned his laws in open disre¬ 
gard of them He fought his battles careless whether 
the sacred chickens would eat or the calves’ hvers 
were of the proper color His own account of such 
things in his capacity of Pontifex would have had a 
singular interest 

Prom the time of his boyhood he kept a common¬ 
place book, in which he entered down any valuable 
or witty sayings, inqmrmg carefully, as Cicero takes 
pams to tell us, after any smart observation of his 
own Niebuhr remarks that no pointed sentences of 
CsBsar’s can have come down to us Perhaps he had 
no gift that way, and admired m others what he did 
not possess 

He left in verse “ an account of the stars ” — some 
practical almanac, probably, in a shape to be easily 
remembered, and there was a journal in verse also, 
wiitten on the return from Munda. Of all the lost 
wntmgs, however, the most to be regretted is the 
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“ Anti-Cato.” After Cato’s death Cicero published 
a panegyric upon him To praise Cato was to con¬ 
demn Caesar, and Cseaar replied with a sketch of the 
Martyr of Utica as he had himself known him The 
pamphlet, had it survived, would have shown how far 
Caesar was able to extend the forbearance so conspicu¬ 
ous m his other writings to the most respectable and 
the most inveterate of his enemies The verdict of 
fact and the verdict of hterature on the great contro¬ 
versy between them have been summed up in the 
memorable hne of Lucan — 

Victnx causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni 

Was Cato right, or were the gods right ? Perhaps 
both There is a legend that at the death of Charles 
V the accusing angel appeared in heaven with a 
catalogue of deeds which no advocate could palliate 
— countries laid desolate, cities sacked and burnt, 
hsts of hundreds of thousands of widows and children 
brought to misery by the political ambition of a single 
man. The evil spirit demanded the offender’s soul, 
and it seemed as if mercy itself could not refuse him 
the award But at the last moment the Supreme 
Judge interfered The Emperor, He said, had been 
sent into the world at a peculiar time, for a peculiar 
purpose, and was not to be tned by the ordinary 
rules Titian has painted the scene Chailes kneel¬ 
ing before the Throne, with the consciousness, as be¬ 
came him, of human mfirmities, written upon his 
countenance, yet neither afraid nor abject, relying in 
absolute faith that the Judge of all mankind would 
do right 

Of CfiBsar too it may be said that he came into the 
world at a special time and for a special object. The 
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old religions were dead, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Euphiates and the Nile, and the principles on 
which human society had been constructed were dead 
also Theie remained of spiritual conviction only 
the common and human sense of justice and moral¬ 
ity, and out of this sense some oidered system of 
government had to be constructed, under which quiet 
men could live and labor and eat the fruit of their 
industry Under a rule of this material kind there 
can be no enthusiasm, no chivalry, no samtly aspira¬ 
tions, no patriotism of the heroic type It was not 
to last forever A new life was about to dawn for 
mankind Poetry, and faith, and devotion were to 
spring again out of the seeds which were sleeping in 
the heart of humanity But the hfe which is to en¬ 
dure glows slowly, and as the soil must be piepared 
before the wheat can be sown, so before the Kingdom 
of Heaven could throw up its shoots there was needed 
a kingdom of this world where the nations were 
neither tom m pieces by violence nor were rushing 
after false ideals and spurious ambitions Such a 
kingdom was the Empire of the Caesars — a kingdom 
where peaceful men could work, think, and speak as 
they pleased, and travel freely among provinces ruled 
for the most part by Gallios who piotected life and 
property, and forbade fanatics to teai each other m 
pieces for their religious opinions “ It is not lawful 
foi us to put any man to death,” was the complaint 
of the Jewish priests to the Roman governor Had 
Europe and Asia been covered with mdependent na¬ 
tions, each with a local religion represented in its 
ruling powers, Christianity must have been stifled m 
its cradle If St Paul had escaped the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, he would have been tom to pieces by the 
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Bilveramiths at Ephesus. The appeal to Caesar’s 
judgment-seat was the shield of hia mission, and alone 
made possible his success 

And this spirit, which confined government to its 
simplest duties, while it left opinion unfettered, was 
especially present in Julius Caesar himself From 
cant of all kinds he was totally free He was a fnend 
of the people, but he indulged m no enthusiasm for 
liberty He never dilated on the beauties of virtue, 
or complimented, as Cicero did, a Providence m which 
he did not beheve He was too sincere to stoop to 
unreality He held to tlie facts of this hfe and to 
his own convictions, and as he found no reason for 
supposing that there was a hfe beyond the grave he 
did not pretend to expect it He respected the re¬ 
ligion of the Roman State as an institution estab- 
hshed by the laws He encouraged or left unmolested 
the creeds and practices of the uncounted sects or 
tnbes who were gathered under the eagles But his 
own writings contam nothing to mdicate that he him¬ 
self had any leligious belief at all He saw no evi¬ 
dence that the gods practically interfered m human 
affairs He never pretended that Jupiter was on his 
side He thanked his soldiers after a victory, but he 
did not order Te Deums to be sung for it, and m the 
absence of these conventionalisms he peihaps showed 
more real reverence than he could have displayed by 
the freest use of the formulas of pietism 

He fought his battles to establish some tolerable 
degree of justice m the government of this world ; 
and he succeeded, though he was murdered for doing 
it 

Strange and starthng resemblance between the fate 
of the founder of the kmgdom of this world and of 
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the Founder of the kingdom uot of this world, for 
which the first was a prepaiation. Each was de¬ 
nounced for making himself a king Each was ma¬ 
ligned as the fnend of publicans and sinners, each 
was betrayed by those whom he had loved and cared 
for, each was put to death, and Caesar also was be¬ 
lieved to have risen again and ascended into heaven 
and become a divme bemg. 
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